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W:.. EC&M Wright Circuit Controller and the EC&M 
Type WB Brake are an unequalled combination for D.C. 
crane-hoists. The Wright Circuit puts all the current from 
the line on the first point lowering through the coil of the 
quick responding WB Brake. The result is fast brake re- 
lease—accurate spotting of loads with a minimum number 
of movements of motor, contactors and brake. Maintenance 
men recognize this as a contributing factor to reduced 
up-keep. 


The operator has complete control of the load at all times in 
lowering. The Wright Circuit is SAFE! Specify EC&M Con- 


trol when buying new cranes or revamping existing ones. 






Photograph—Courtesy, Cleveland Crane and Engineering Co, 
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The Wright Circuit Con- 
troller for crane-hoists. 





Type WB Brake for hoist motors, 


THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 


‘ (2698 EAST 79TH STREET = # 
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CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 














MAY WE SPEAK 
OUR PIECE ABOUT 


Gear Blanks 7 


These Bethlehem gear blanks are handsome to look at, and 
as good as they look. They're really something extra-special. 


They're different from gear blanks made by conventional 
methods. In describing how they’re made, we say that they’re 
rolled and forged, or roll-forged. That is, the mill takes the 
hot blocks of steel, upsets them, and immediately rolls and 
forges in a single operation. Not just rolling, not just forging, 
but both ... with the attendant benefits of both. Homogeneity, 
good grain structure, uniform density of metal. 


The blanks are also rough-machined (something you don’t 
have to worry about yourself!); then they’re shipped to you 
ready for finish-machining. Sizes, approximately 10 in. to 
42 in. OD; orders heat-treated or untreated, as you specify. 


You'll like these blanks—their strength, their fine surface, 
their all-around goodness. Be sure you get them when plan- 
ning your next output of spur, herringbone, bevel, or miter 
gears. And write for Booklet 216— it tells about gear blanks 
and the many other uses of Bethlehem circular steel forgings. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 
On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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pETHLEHEN 


BETHLEHEM ROLLED-AND-FORGED CIRCULAR PRODUCTS 
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Upson’s full 






line offers a complete 







selection for all standard F 





bolt and nut needs. Uni- 


ae formity and “unvarying quality 


mark these products—make them 















everyway right for fast fastening, for 
lasting fastening. Why not make Republic 
Upson your source of supply? 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


ee Bolt and Nut Division 
CLEVELAND, OHIO ° GADSDEN, ALABAMA 


Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 
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nN Macwhyte DREW Type 1 Flat-Braided Slings 
handle loose bundle of steel pipe 


Macwhyte MONARCH Cable-Laid 
Grommets handling large casting 
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125-ton generator unit 
handled with Macwhyte 
ATLAS Type 1 Round- 
Braided Slings 


In hundreds of plants across America, Macwhyte Wire Rope Slings 
are standard lifting equipment. These slings are made to order to 
handle‘any type or size of load. A special braided construction, devel- 
oped by Macwhyte, assures maximum flexibility and safety. For sling 
recommendations call a Macwhyte distributor or write to Macwhyte 


Company. Catalog on request. 


MACWHYTE COMPANY 


2912 Fourteenth Avenue, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
Manufacturers of Internally Lubricated PRE- 
formed Wire Rope, Braided Wire Rope Slings, 
Aircraft Cables and Assemblies, Monel Metal 
and Stainless Steel Wire Rope. Mill depots: 
New York « Pittsburgh + Chicago » Minneapolis + 
Fort Worth+ Portland « Seattle «San Francisco « 
Los Angeles. Distributors throughout U.S.A. 
carry stocks for immediate delivery. 
Member National Safety Council C+) - For cranes and hoists use PREformed 
Monarch Whyte Strand Crane Rope 
made by Macwhyte. 















This is another of the 
"HUNDREDS OF JOBS” 
which can be done on a 


MARVEL Band Saw! 


MARVEL BAND SAW saved 
these two 4400 Ib. castings 


Two sand cores washed out when these giant 4400 pound 
steel connecting rods were cast, resulting in solid eye ends 
without gaps. Then came the $64 question—how to ma- 
chine out the 1%” slots in the longitudinal center of the 
eyes which were 22” high and had a wall thickness of 612”. 


The Ernest J. Nelson Iron Works of San Francisco, did this 
“impossible” job easily, quickly and economically, without 
special tooling, on a standard Model #8M/2 MARVEL Band 
Saw. Two cuts were made in each rod in two hours per 
cut with tool cost of $3.06 per rod. The tool was a MARVEL 
B9-10 Band Saw Blade. 


Every tool room, machine shop and maintenance depart- These exclusive MARVEL 
ment needs a MARVEL Series 8 Universal Band Saw—not Feat de this iob 
only for innumerable everyday jobs but for the occasional ee See ee 


“trick” operations, where its utmost versatility will save 


1. Large, T-slotted work table. 
many headaches and dollars. 


2. Blade feeds into work vertically; 
work always stationary. 


3. Power-pressure feed. 
4. Automatic Blade tension. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


5. Built-in coolant system. 





6. Large capacity. 


ARMSTRONG-BLUM MFG. CO. 


5700 BLOOMINGDALE AVENUE CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
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SURE WAY TO PRODUCE 
aia FINISHES, FASTER 
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You can reduce finishing and polishing time 
in your shop—and get mirror finishes every 
time—with DYMO FINISHING. Elgin DYMO 
Diamond Compound .. . containing pure, 
Elgin graded diamond ... comes ready to 
use, minimizes waste and cuts faster. Write 
today for free demonstration—proof of 
DYMO FINISHING advantages. 
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FURNACE 
PROBLEMS 


are Frequently 
Solved 
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When heating furnace roofs, 
open hearth regenerator 
roofs and hot blast stoves are 
operating in the temperature 
range of 2200F.-2700F. for 
sufficient time to cause “First 
Quality Clay Bricks” to spall 
and vitrifyorsag—and where 
the performance of silica | 
bricks is hindered by shut- 
downs and severe temper- 
ature changes, a need is 
created for REMMEY RM 
Semisilica bricks. 


in this category, Semisilica 
bricks are the answer... 
specify REMMEY RM Brand 
SEMISILICAS. } 
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RICHARD C. REMMEY SON CO. 
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| Philadelphia 37, Pennsylvania 1 
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Sticky Question 


Our tongue is thick, our taste buds 
battered because of some experiments 
necessitated by this epistle from W. 
P. McKain, general superintendent 
of Acme Fishing Tool Co., Parkers- 
burg, W. Va.: 

Dear Shrdlu: 

My secretary and I defy you to make 
these two pieces of paper (a routing 
slip we supply subscribers and a cover 
from a STEEL issue) stick together more 
or less permanently without the addition 
of other adhesive. Is it the slick paper 
or the non-sticky glue? The glue has a 
horrible taste. This letter is not intended 
for your Puzzle Corner. 

Divers research reveals that Mr. 
McKain’s problem first arose when 
we started to add the varnish coat 
to the covers of STEEL. At that time 
our mailing department complained 
that the routing slips being used here 
would not stick. The matter was re- 
ferred to our suppliers of gummed 
stock. They accordingly supplied us 
with a stock containing an amount of 
fish oil, which accounts for that taste. 

Our experiments and consultation 
with a representative from the paper 
company disclose that the - gummed 
stock must be thoroughly wet. Let it 
partially dry, then wet it again and 
it will stick to anything, even steel. 

Another solution would be to omit 
the varnished coating on the cover, 
but that is used to make the cover 
more attractive and more durable. 


Taboo 


The word “conversion,” we are in- 
formed, is taboo in National Produc- 
tion Authority’s Office of Small Busi- 
ness in connection with replacing non- 
essential civilian work with military 
or essential civilian work. NPA of- 
fers this reason for its suppression 
of a fine word derived from Old 
French: No real conversion should 
be required if work is properly selec- 
ted to fit the facilities of a plant. 


They Like Them 


Requests for reprints are rolling in 
on two editorial jobs—Vance Bell’s 
buyers’ guide in the Jan. 15 issue and 
Art Allen’s roundup on titanium, Jan. 
8. 

Among the many letters coming in 
on the guide is one from D. L. Irvine, 
assistant general manager of sales 
for Wheeling Steel Corp. He says: “I 
am sure that steel buyers will come 
to consider the guide indispensable.” 

Tom Lippert, general manager of Ti- 





tanium Metals Corp. of America, 
writes: “You have done an excellent 
job on the titanium article.” He tem- 
pers his remarks with comments on 
the little symbolic airplane used on the 
cover of the Jan. 8 issue to help show 
possible uses for the metal. 

The plane seems to have no visible 
means of propulsion, he says. We're 
not letting everybody in on this, but 
that plane is propelled by a new 
mystery fuel — plutonium enriched 
with neptunium. 

Reprints of the guide are available 
from STEEL’s Readers’ Service Depart- 
ment, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, 
at these prices: One to nine copies, 
50 cents each; ten to 24, 40 cents; 25 
to 49, 35 cents, 50 or more, 30 cents. 
A limited number of the titanium re- 
prints are available gratis. 


Not Guilty 


A company bought the space in the 
column on our left for an ad some 
weeks hence. In specifying the posi- 
tion it wanted, it wrote “Next to 
‘Behind the Curtain’.” 


Puzzle Corner 


George E. Dunn of Universal Prod- 
ucts Co. Inc., reports that our pol- 
itician-statesmen problem of Jan. 8 
is a variation on a classical puzzle 
that dates back to the Middle Ages, 
when the subjects were Christians 
and Turks. 

He tells us of another classic: A 
man drops a 40-pound block of iron. 
It breaks into four unequal pieces. 
The man discovers that with a scale 
balance he can weigh any weight up 
to 40 pounds in pound increments by 
means of the four pieces. What are 
the weights of the pieces? 

Here’s the answer to the football 
problem of Jan. 15: Albie’s blue Tufts 
team defeated Ben’s purple Temple 
team 6 to 3 in the final game. Ben’s 
purple Temple team defeated Bill’s 
brown Tulane team in the second 
game, and Albie’s blue Tufts team 
defeated Barry’s red Trinity team in 
the first contest. 

Good football fans were C. E. Blass 
of Talon Inc., C. E. Norton of High- 
land Park., Ill., Jack Campbell of 
Ohio Steel Foundry Co., T. S, Bean of 
Barber & Ross Co., M. S. Bailey of 
Machine Products Corp. and Robert 
W. Huff of Canton, O. 


Sharla. 


(Metalworking Outlook—page 21) 
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Multipress does a better job — three times faster — with smoother, 
easier controlled ram action and lower tonnages. 


Things really happened at the Irons and Russell Co., 

of Providence, Rhode Island, when they switched to Multi- 
press for some of their top-quality stamping operations. 
. Production climbed to three times the previous rate, 
while design details on the emblems and medals came 
through sharper and clearer than ever before. And scrap 
losses took a nose-dive. 

The oil-smooth, pressure control and accuracy of Multi- 
press—plus its exclusive Vibratory-action that applies a 
series of short, rapid, repeat strokes with each ram effort 
—brought many other operating advantages. 

For example, tonnage requirements on many jobs 
dropped as much as 25%. This reduced wear on dies and 
reduced the danger of die breakage. 

Down-time for die changes was cut in half, and in 
many cases annealing of the strip metal between operations 
was no longer required. 
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In addition, top-quality work could be turned out on 
Multipress using operators with no special skill or train- 
ing. Operator fatigue was reduced, safety was increased, 


_and operators like the smoother, quieter operation. 


These are just a few of the reasons why there’s so 
much excitement over the efficiency of the Multipress in 
the jewelry field—or in any industry handling production 
jobs where pressure does the work! 

Multipress is built in eight different frame sizes, with 
capacities from one to 50 tons. Many exclusive, job-speed- 
ing Multipress accessories also available, for special types 
of work. Six and 12 station indexing tables provide fast, 
safe, accurate feeding of parts to the press ram. Denison’s . 
stock-feed accessory attains speeds up to 50,000 parts per hour 
on small blanking, punching and forming jobs, from con- 
tinuous, rolled strips. Also foil-marking, pelleting, straight- 
ening and many other attachments. Write for full details. 


The DENISON Engineering Company 


1163 Dublin Road Columbus 16, Ohio 


MULTIPRESS. 








Section of world’s oldest cast-iron 
water main at Versailles, France. 
Photos and authenticated records 
courtesy of The Cast Iron Pipe 
-Research Association. 


INSTALLED IN 1664 


Above you see a section of the oldest cast-iron water mains in 
the world—supplying the town and parks of Versailles, France. 
Installed in 1664 by order of Louis XIV of France, they are 
still functioning after 286 years of service. 
Isn’t this convincing proof of cast iron’s outstanding 
resistance to corrosion . . . and its durability and ultimate 
economy? Add to this its other important 
advantages, and you see why Gray Iron is 


today the most popular of all cast metals. 


Section of pipe in which are cast the 
initials of Louis of France, in whose 17th 
century reign the mains were installed. 


GRAY IRON Characteristics 
Include: 


Castability « Rigidity « Low Notch 
Sensitivity e Wear Resistance e Heat 
Resistance e Corrosion Resistance e 
Durability e Vibration Absorption e 
Machinability eWide Strength Range 


Make it Better with Gray Iron 


GRAY IRON FOUNDERS’ SOCIETY, INC. 


NATIONAL CITY-E. 6th BLDG, CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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Roebling Oil-Tempered Spring Wire 
gives you a better product . . . speeds your production 


EVERY INCH of Roebling Oil-Tempered Spring 
Wire is exactly like every other inch. It’s a quality 
wire, mechanically and metallurgically uniform 
from end to end . . . brings users fewer machine 
stoppages and rejects . . . saves preparation time in 
plants from coast to coast. 

Roebling’s is one of the largest specialty wire 


iss 
= 





mills in America and from steel-making to finished 
product every manufacturing step is performed in 
Roebling’s plants. Today large quantities of this 
wire are required in the nation’s rearmament pro- 
gram, but Roebling will always do everything pos- 
sible to meet your requirements. John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Company, Trenton 2, New Jersey. 








Atlanta, 934 Avon Ave * Cambridge, 31 Carleton St * Chicago, 5525 W. Roosevelt Rd * Cincinnati, 3253 Fredonia Ave * Cleveland, 701 St. 2) 
Clair Ave, N.E. * Denver, 4801 Jackson St * Houston, 6216 Navigation Bivd * Los Angeles, 216 S. Alameda St * New York, 19 Recto St * Odessa, Aah 
Texas, 1920 E. 2nd St * Philadelphia, 230 Vine St * San Francisco, 1740 17th St * Seattle, 900 Ist Ave, S. * Tulsa, 321 N. Cheyenne St \waggy, 
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This F irefighter 7 can be two 
J wlaces at once! 


You can protect several danger spots at 

one time with a Kidde built-in carbon 
dioxide fire extinguishing system. 

§ Widely separated fire hazards...even 

on different floors can be protected by a single 
Kidde system. If fire strikes a protected space, 
directional valves rush fire-smothering carbon 
dioxide gas to the stricken area. The same 







CO, can set off mechanisms to shut doors and 
windows . . . turn off fans and machinery. 
After doing its job, the clean, dry CO, 
evaporates completely. § Whatever your fire 
detection and protection problem may be, 

a Kidde expert will be glad to help. When 
you think of CO. call Kidde. 





Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 260 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 
In Canada: Walter Kidde & Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
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The horizontal design. Tooling Area, shown him. The advantages, stated below, are made 
above, is a contribution by Frank L. Cone tothe possible by the machine’s Overhead Cam- 
improvement of the Multiple Spindle Auto- shaft. Specific data invites comparison. 

matic Bar Machine that will live long after 


THE TOOLING AREA OF THE CONOMATIC (114” Six Spindle): 





Handles longer work than can | The length of the Tooling Area is 46% ins., which permits standard 
be handled by the tooling area machining operations on work up to 18 ins. in length from the face of 
of any other “automatic.” the cut-off tool. 


The stocky Uprights, E and F, which are shorter than those of other 
Is more strongly supported by ‘automatics,’ are securely bolted to — and held between — the Top 
Bed, C, and Base, B, which are larger and heavier than such members 
of other “automatics.” The Uprights are 22" high. The Top Bed is 
8!" high, 23" wide and 103¥%4"' long. It weighs 1232 lbs. The Base is 





the machine frame than is the 
tooling area of any other 


(Ty on 99 

ne 33%" high, 46"' wide and 110"' long. It weighs 6655 lbs. 
Provides more Tooling posi- The Main End Slide, A, has 6 positions. The Main Cros Slides, G 
tions than does any other and H, front and rear, have 6, and the Auxiliary Cross Slide, J, front 
“automatic.” and rear, are 2 more, which make a total of 14. 






on 
{ 


Buyer's Comparison Chart will guide you to full information 


A Comparison of ALL Automatics is in Favor of Cone 


iConomati 
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‘ CONE AUTOMATIC 
. MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
WINDSOR, VT,, U.S.A. 

















WHAT YOUR 
ROLL REQUIREMENTS ARE? 


When your roll requirements can be satisfied by rolls 
built to liberal tolerances you don’t want the expense of 
dimensions held to a “tenth”... and when you must have 
rolls with critical tolerances around that “tenth” you can't 
afford not to get that precision .. . the first time! 


That's where Gorham rolls fit into your picture. We're 
completely equipped and qualified to fill your require- 
ments in cold mill rolls, including working rolls, inter- 
mediate rolls, drive rolls and specials. Your specifications 
run the show. When you want ordinary commercial 
tolerances, that’s what you get... and when you require 
extremely close tolerances, our experience, equipment 
and skilled personnel assure you precision, right on 
the “tenth”. 


Gorham rolls are manufactured from the steel best 
suited to your job; properly heat treated for correct 
hardness and wear resistance and ground to the dimen- 
sions and finish you specify. We furnish a wide variety — 
from small rolls for the smallest Sendzimir precision strip 
mill up to rolls 14 inch diameter, 6 feet long. Gorham 
field service engineers, who can give you valuable 
assistance, are conveniently located in principal indus- 
trial centers. 


We invite you to join the list of operators and manufac- 
turers of rolling mills whom we now serve. You'll find 
us a convenient and cooperative source for your roll 
requirements. Send us details of your rolling problems 
for recommendations, or your roll specifications for a 
prompt quotation. 


TOOL COMPANY 





14401 WOODROW WILSON «¢ DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 








LETTERS 


TO THE EDITORS 





Does It Without Ice 


In the Dec. 25th issue of STEEL yo 
wrote up a preservative for soluble ty» 
cutting oils and coolants which has » 
odor and has no germs. It was used by 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
Division. Would it be possible for you tp 
advise us the name and address of the 
company making the preservative? 

S. R. Snyder, Assistant to the Presiden 
Soss Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich 


@ Preservative is made by West Dis. 
infecting Co., 42-16 West St., Long 
Island City 1, N Y. 


Slag Is Hot 


I wonder if it would be possible for 
you to obtain information for us re 
garding the following: What is the tem. 





perature of slag at the time it is re- 
leased from the blast furnace; that is, 
a furnace producing pig iron? 


Edgar M. Heltman 
Sperti Inc., Cincinnati, 0, 


@ Temperature of slag leaving the cin- 
der notch of a blast furnace, or tapped 
with the iron at casting time, varies 
with the type of slag. For a furnace bur- 
dened on basic iron the temperature of 
the slag will range from 2680 to 2895° F. 


Continuous by Rossi 


In a recent issue there appeared an 
article on continuous casting of steel. 
In it was the name of Mr. Irving Rossi 
of Rossi Engineering Co. Would you be 
kind enough to give us the address of this 


company? 
Arthur C. Page 
Cumberiand Steel Co., Cumberland, Md. 


@ The article, “Interest in Gontinuous 
Steel Casting Gains Momentum”, ap- 
peared in the Dec. 25 issue, page 68. 
Mr. Rossi is also attiliated with Rossi 
Continuous Casting Co., Room 6003, 40 
Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


Slight Error Dept. 


On page 67 of the Dec. 18th issue 
there appears a_ tabulation entitled, 
“Steel Industry at Start of Three Wars”. 
In the statistics shown the number of 
blast furnaces is given as 973. Unless I am 
badly mistaken, this figure should be 
around 450, including charcoal furnaces. 


H. W. Jolly 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, 0. 


®@ Correct. The number of blast furnaces 
at the start of World War I was 448. 
The figure of 973 is correct for the 
number of steelmaking furnaces at the 
start of World War I. 
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FOR ACCURACY... 


“There is no substitute for VEE-WAYS 


EW MACHINE ACCURACY is maintained 
for many extra years of service because of a 
basic design which is a distinctive feature of all 
Warner & Swasey Saddle Type Turret Lathes. VEE- 
WAYS of high test nickel iron are cast integral 
with the DIAGONAL RIBBED, one piece bed. 
Induction hardened by an exclusive process for 
greatest wear resistance, the VEE-WAYS are then 
ground to smoothness and precision. The most 
heavily loaded saddle slides over the ways with an 
ease which makes hand wheel control almost effort- 
less for the operator. 

The VEE-shape distributes weight and pressure 
of saddle and loaded turret to make carriage 
self-aligning. 

The heaviest roughing cuts and the finest finish- 
ing cuts are taken without necessity of adjustment 
... without possibility of weaving. 


SWASEY SEL 
WARNER & 1S One THING ~iINcREASED propuc™ 


TURRET LATHES, MULTIPLE & SINGLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS, 


January 29, 1951 


Patented Telescoping Way Covers (see illustration 
above) completely protect the VEE bed from 
scratches from chips or damage from dropped 
tools, etc. 

Equally important, the Way Covers prevent the 
floods of coolant from washing away the film of lubri- 
cant carried to the Ways by automatic lubrication. 

VEE-WAYS are only one of many valuable 
features of Warner & Swasey construction, but they 
are a fundamental principle which makes Warner 
& Swasey so easy to operate, and so outstandingly 
efficient in preserving extreme precision under long 
years of hardest service. 

Your Warner & Swasey Field Representative can 
explain all the features of Warner & Swasey 
Machine Tools which make 
them so advantageous for 
low-cost production. 






WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


o* IW Corel eb bol- WM Mole) t— 
Cleveland 
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PRECISION TAPPING AND THREADING MACHINES 
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drop 
forgers 


come fo us for BIG 
forged hammer parts 


HE drop forging industry has licked quite 

a few problems in the last few years. Every 
day, more intricate shapes are demanded. And, 
particularly since 1940, this industry has done a 
fine job of forging the new high alloys, stainless 
steels and light metals— materials that were 
considered extremely difficult to forge a few 
years back. 

But the new metals and involved shapes are 
tough on forging equipment. That’s why, to cut 
maintenance costs, many drop forgers are using 
hammer parts made from forgings—the form of 
steel they know will stand up. 

Forged anvil bases and columns represent an 
obvious advancement in drop hammer con- 
struction. They stand up under the great im- 
pact loads encountered when forging difficult 
metals, guaranteeing longer life, lower oper- 
ating costs and reduced “‘lost time.”’ 

If you want the best in heavy 
forgings, get them from the Home- 
stead District Works of United 
States Steel Company. That’s 
where we make the steel, forge it, 
heat-treat it, and rough or finish 
machine it to your specifications. 
All work is done by highly experi- 
enced men, using the finest equip- 
ment. 

Rough or finish machined anvil 
bases and columns are available for 
all sizes of hammers, board or 
steam. So if you want longer, trou- 
ble-free service, give us a chance to 
quote on your requirements. De- 
liveries are prompt. 


UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM 
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Forged steel column for 20,000 Ib. drop hammer. 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY,SAN FRANCISCO 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


es) Commercial Forgings , 
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Se THREADS 


WITH LANDMATIC HEADS 


The permanent nut action of 
Landis Tangential chasers as- 
sures accurate pitch threads 
throughout these crown port 
closing bodies used in bottling 
machinery. Landmatic Heads us- 
ing Landis Tangential chaserscut 
15¥e"" 16 pitch USS threads 2” 
long on naval bronze forgings at 
therateof 50 SFM. Actual thread- 
ing time is about 5 seconds. 


The permanent throat feature 
of the chasers maintains initial 
cutting accuracy throughout the 
entire life of the tool. When the 
chaser is reground, no grinding 
is done on the throat. Thus the 
throat angle and nut action is 
never altered, and the chaser 
consistently produces threads 
accurate for lead. Write for 
Bulletins F-80, F-90 & A-50. 


These photographs were taken in the Machine 
Manufacturing Division of the Crown Cork & 
Seal Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland, 


WAYNESBORO + PENNSYLVANIA © U.S.A. 
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ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE 


Only at good as the steel from which i ts made 















CHEMISTRY AND 
SOUNDNESS OF STEEL 
set quality in electrolytic tin plate. 
At Youngstown, steel for tin plate is 
specially produced at the open hearth. 








Y ouNGSTOWN electrolytic 


tin plate meets every test. It is 





today’s highest quality tin plate. 
Quality starts in the steel, 

selected especially to develop the 
characteristics you want in the 
finished product. Because it is 
mass produced at high speeds on 
modern mills and machines, 
Youngstown electrolytic tin plate 
has.a uniformity undreamed of in the 


tin plate of a generation ago. It is 


SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY uniform in gauge, uniform in 


Manufacturers of Carbon, Alloy and Yoloy Steel surface finish, uniform in ductility, 


General Offices - YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO uniform in tensile strength, 
Export Office - 500 Fifth Avenue, New York uniform in coating, and uniform in 
ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE - COKE TIN PLATE - SHEETS - PLATES -COLD the excellent performance our 
FINISHED CARBON AND ALLOY BARS - CONDUIT - BARS - RODS - cea ae 
WIRE - PIPE AND TUBULAR PRODUCTS - RAILROAD TRACK SPIKES. customers are enjoying with it, 
16 STEEL 
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E The Books Don’t Tell All... 





NEW CONCEPT OF HEAT PROCESSING IS 
CHANGING PRODUCTS AND METHODS 


It takes more than ordinary armor plate to 
stop the new bazookas...it took new engi- 
neering and metallurgy to withstand the 
heat of “‘jets.”” Industrial and military de- 
mands are moving ahead so rapidly, products 
and production methods are changing... 
changing so rapidly, the books don’t have 
allof the answers—can’t have all the answers. 

Heat processing is a striking example. 
Selas Engineers found their own answers 
to better products and methods... their 
engineering far-sightedness developed a 
new concept of heat processing ... GRADI- 
ATION. A departure from ordinary heating 
methods... it is radiant heat used as a 
precision tool. Gradiation combines high- 


temperature radiant gas 

heat, high-speed automatic 
operation, precise controlla- 
bility and protective atmosphere. 

Gradiation with its precision radiant 
heat, has proved its value in better quality 
and increased production of metals in an- 
nealing, hardening, drawing, forging, bend- 
ing, or reheating. Wherever heating is used 
in working with metals, Selas Gradiation has 
improved methods and product quality... 
established new high production rates. 

If you use heat in processing, you can 
use the developments of Selas Gradiation 
...and you will be interested in getting more 
data from our Engineering Department. 


HEAT PROCESSING ENGINEERS FOR INDUSTRY...DESIGN, DEVELOPMENT, MANUFACTURE 


fY SELAS 
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Will Your Sales to 


Would you think and plan differently today if you 
knew the metalworking industry is on its way to 
becoming 50% bigger in physical output by 1960? 
—war or no war. 


This huge growth on top of today’s record-break- 
ing volume may sound fantastic and yet all indica- 
tions point to it. 


Looking back, it is easy to see how much metal- 
working has grown. Physical output has doubled 
in the past ten years. 


Today it’s hitting the 80 billion-dollar mark—top- 
ping the all-time high—but instead of stopping 
there, indications are that 1950 is merely the mid- 
point in two decades of growing opportunity. 


Conservative estimates, based on facts and figures 
gathered by STEEL’s editors, point to an equal 
increase in output of metalworking products by 
1960. This means an annual volume expanding to 
120 billion based on today’s dollar. 


STEEL’s editors unfold the whole picture of this 


GROWTH OF 
THE ‘40's 





decade of opportunity in a special report, “$120 
Billion Metalworking Market Ahead”, in the Metal- 
working Yearbook issue of STEEL. 


Fascinating reading for top executives, sales and 
advertising managers who want to gear their busi- 
ness development efforts to the rising curve, this 
report points to the powerful forces behind the rise. 


Big military expenditures seem a certainty. Metal- 
working. . . biggest of all peacetime industries... 
will grow bigger under the impetus of the arma- 
ment program. Bigger, too, in proportion to all 
industry. During World War II the metalworking 
market grew in proportion from nearly 40% of 
all industry, to almost 60%. 


Increasing population is another of the forces at 
work to expand our economy. 18 million more 
people by 1960 is the conservative estimate of au- 
thorities. Add these to the 11-million increase of 
the past decade and you can see how tremendously 
civilian needs are growing. The demand for houses, 
cars, appliances, utensils, farm and business equip- 
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ment . . . and machinery to make the thousands of 
things we need every day. . . cannot be met under 
the war economy. This will create a backlog which 
must some day be filled when military require- 
ments taper off. 


Now is the time to find out where you stand in 
relation to this huge and expanding market op- 
portunity—time to determine what to do about it. 


As Metalworking equips to meet the urgent de- 
mands and opportunities of the Fifties, imagine 
the need for information about your products and 
their advantages! The men who operate the plants 
need to know what you can offer to help solve 
their urgent problems. Advertising is the tool that 
can do this job most effectively and at lowest cost. 


STEEL Magazine gives you a direct line of com- 
munication to the key men of metalworking. 
STEEL is your “four lane highway” to convey 
information about your products to Management, 
Production, Engineering and Purchasing officials 
in the plants doing well over 90% of all metal- 
working business. 

























Write for a reprint of STEEL’s 
new report, “$120 Billion Metal- 
working Market Ahead.” It is must 
reading for all executives who are 
concerned with the future of their 
company. 





STEEL, The Penton Publishing Company 


Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
A PENTON PUBLICATION 





Lower maintenance costs, fewer replacements, 
when you use TEXACO MEROPA LUBRICANTS 


NLY lubricants made for the job can take the 
oe extreme pressures generated in enclosed 
reduction gears and pinion stands, giving gears and 
bearings full protection. Texaco Meropa Lubricants 
are like that—especially designed to prevent metal- 
to-metal “gnashing” of gear teeth no matter how 
great the “squeeze.” 

This means smoother operation and less wear, 
longer gear life and lower maintenance costs. And 
the extra long life of Texaco Meropa Lubricants is 
an added saving. 

You will also find Texaco Meropd Lubricants 
notably resistant to oxidation and thickening. They 
do not foam; do not separate in service, storage or 








centrifuging; and they protect bearings against 
corrosion. 

Another place to reduce maintenance costs is your 
oil film roll necks. Use Texaco Regal Oils heavy- 
duty turbine-grade oils with positive resistance to 
oxidation, emulsification and sludging. They will 
keep your circulating systems clean, bearings fully 
protected. 

The savings a Texaco Lubrication Engineer can 
help you achieve throughout your mill are well 
worth while. Just call the nearest of the more than 
2,000 Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants in the 
48 States, or write The Texas Company, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Transition to Controls: Fairly Smooth 


Immediate effects of price controls will be surprisingly mild: 
Some discomfort, of course, among the few who failed to adjust 
quotations before the roll-back date, yet all-in-all the transition 
to curbs will be reasonably smooth. But don’t be fooled by the 
short price control honeymoon. The troubles will start—probab- 
ly on a big scale in 9 to 12 months—when the weakness of the 
wage regulations becomes apparent. For politics are dictating 
wage limitations that will not parallel those on prices. Hint of 
things to come: The coal industry has made a deal with ESA 
for a Feb. 1 coal price rise necessitated by the bituminous pay 
pact. That means higher coke costs, pig iron costs, steel costs 
and on and on. Where will the chain stop? 





Status Quo in Steel Prices 


Steel prices will probably stay put because all but a few minor 
producers acted on their prices weeks ago. For all practical pur- 
poses most of the industry has already stabilized on a volun- 
tary basis as of Jan. 15. ESA sent out a request that none of the 
more than 200 companies in the industry raise their prices above 
Jan. 15, 1951, levels without first giving the U. S. 20 days’ ad- 
vance notice. General compliance with the request is certain. 


Aircraft Flood Approaches 


A good bet: A flood of aircraft contracts will appear in early 
February. That means thousands of subcontracts (p. 31) be- 
cause the aircraft industry is not as well integrated as other 
metalworking groups. Aircraft producers and suppliers already 
in the program are urging that one tangle get unsnarled, quick. 
The lag between the time a letter of intent reaches a manufac- 
turer and the time the U. S. finally manages to work up a defin- 
ing contract is running to months in some instances. Cases have 
arisen where the producer got his letter, completed and delivered 
on the strength of the letter, then had to wait months for the 
defining contract—and his money. 


— 
= 


More Pressure for CMP . 


Watch for more pressure from industry itself for a Controlled 
Méeterials Plan. Washington administrators blow hot and cold 
on CMP, now are about lukewarm. Metalworking purchasing 
agents, especially, are unhappy with the DO setup. It works, but 
not well, they say. They claim that sometimes they can get mill 
steel faster without a DO than with. 


Warehouse Mixup 


That paradox is responsible for a rough situation among steel 
warehousemen. Some customers, fed up with the DO fuss, are 
not extending priority orders to their warehouse purchases even 
when they have them to extend. Through ignorance or careless- 
ness they don’t realize that warehouses in turn need the DO’s to 


Production-Engineering News—p. 57 The Market Outlook—p. 99 





The Metalworking Outlook — ‘contimea 
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replenish stocks. The situation is partly responsible for the 
fact that a small minority of warehouses refuse to do business 
with anyone without a DO. 


West Coast Shipyards Worried 


Shipyards are flexing their muscles. Most concerned about their 
condition are West Coast yards who have higher costs than 
elsewhere. They fear they’ll lose out on the cargo ship construc- 
tion program, but hope they’ll get in later as the need rises. 


Paper: Latest Bottleneck 


Paper shortages are causing metalworking bottlenecks. A serious 
scarcity of corrugated shipping containers is fouling industrial 
shipments. The box shortage is expected to be even worse by 
September. To make supplies last longer, many corrugated 
paper makers are lightening the stock. About 600 box plants 
are scattered across the U. S. Nearly 10 per cent of their out- 
put is going to defense. 


Office Space in Washington 


Industrialists on loan to the government are complaining louder 
and louder. Many of them sit in orange-crate offices without 
even a telephone and try to help run the defense program while 
the government regulars—many in far less important jobs— 
hang on to 18-foot desks, carpeting and upholstered furniture. 


Signs of the Times 


What Industry 


Armco’s new Middletown, O., blast furnace will be built by 
Arthur G. McKee & Co. and its new battery of 76 coke ovens 
by Wilputte Coke Oven Division of Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp. ... The railroads want an immediate interim freight rate 
increase of 6 per cent . ... AEC will build an atom plant near 


Amarillo, Tex. . . Russia withheld shipments of manganese and 
chrome ore to the U. S. in November. 


Latest estimates on steel ingot capacity by the end of 1952 are 
117.5 million tons (p. 29) . . . Bethlehem will add 1.6 million 
tons to its capacity by that time (p. 29) . . . Business groups 
are trying to persuade the government to reform its question- 
naire procedures which nearly swamped industry during World 
War II (p. 34) . . . More control orders on metals are issued 
(p. 35) ... The U. S. can look to its allies for some production 
help ahead, particularly to relieve materials shortages in 
American industry (p. 39) . ..A new process for recovering 
cobalt from domestic ores will add 4.5 million pounds of the 
material to stockpiles by the end of 1952 (p. 40) ... A new 
auto pricing formula may permit limited increases (p. 43) ... 
The momentum from the defense program, beginning to show 
up in production indexes, helps push industrial activity to 217, 
within a few points of the postwar peak (p. 47). 
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engineers. Write on your letterhead to 


THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Machine Design Sheets free on request to 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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If the shortage of columbium is putting Type 347 Stainless 
Steel out of your reach for important defense work, here’s 
a special Armco grade that may be a suitable alternate. 
It is Armco Type 304 ELC Stainless Steel. 

This Extra-Low Carbon grade can be used in place of 
columbium-stabilized stainless for welded equipment ex- 
posed to service temperatures below 800°F. Above this 
temperature, Type 321 should be used. a 

Stabilization with columbium or titanium is not needed 
with Armco Type 304 ELC because of its low carbon con- 
tent (.03% maximum). This eliminates intergranular cor- 
rosion adjacent to the welds, because no harmful carbide 
precipitation occurs during welding. Annealing after weld- 
ing is not necessary, except where engineering require- 
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CORPORATION * 


6080 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 

Plants and Sales Offices from Coast 

to Coast * The Armco International 
Corporation, World-Wide. 
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Send me 





ments specify stress-relief after fabrication. 

Armco ELC Stainless sheets, strip and plates have proved 
satisfactory for many applications in the aircraft, chem- 
ical, oil, textile, paper, and allied industries. 


other types 


Extra-Low Carbon Stainless is also available in Armco 
18-12 Mo ELC (Type 316 ELC) and Armco 19-12 Mo 
(Type 317 ELC). Mechanical properties of the ELC grades 
are similar to those of the corresponding standard grades. 

Armco engineers will be glad to talk with you about 
specific applications for the ELC grades. Just fill in and 
mail the coupon. 












ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 
6080 CURTIS S T, MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
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The Next Step! 


Last Thursday our government was on the brink of a new experiment in 
regimentation which may affect many phases of our living for an indefinite pe- 
riod. Responsible Washington authorities were saying that the formal an- 
nouncement of the imposition of price controls and wage and salary stabiliza- 
tion was only “hours” away. If these statements were correct, then such con- 
trols will have been made operative by the time this publication reaches your 
: desk. 

According to spokesmen for the Economic Stabilization Agency, the con- 
templated price action consists of a flat dollar and cents freeze on the prices 
of all commodities and services except a few, such as professional fees, which 
are exempted by law. Details of the plan for stabilizing wages and salaries 
were not available as of last Thursday. 

On the face of what is known now, it is apparent that the government is 
going in for regulation on a much more elaborate scale than that attempted 
in World War II. Also, there is another important difference. Then we were 
in a well defined war and we knew controls would be lifted when the war was 
over. Today we are in a war in Korea, but even if it were ended tomorrow, 
the regimentation would continue indefinitely until Washington is satisfied that 
ved the danger of Russian aggression has passed. 
>m- This prospect of almost all-out regimentation with no definite terminal point 
is a new experience for America. Under the very best administration possible 
the controls will involve confusion, delays and injustice, and—as admitted by 
many in high places in Washington—will fall far short of stopping inflation. 

Now that we have launched these drastic measures, which can be only mild- 











of ly successful, does not ordinary common sense dictate that we should proceed 
Jes promptly to attack inflation by a more direct route—namely, by paring non- 
es. essential government expenditures to the bone? Surely the next logical step is 
ut rigid: regimentation of unnecessary federal government activity. 


nd | 
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‘EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


It. can be complicated and it must be used with 
discrimination, but in places where it fits it can 


SOC SAVES $100,000: Almost every- 


body who reads American technical journals 








has become aware of industry’s new tool called 
statistical quality control. Many, however, are 
inclined to shy away from it because they think 
it is exceedingly complex and because they doubt 
whether it has application in their operations. 


effect substantial savings. For this reason, 
many industrial executives should take a new 
look at it. 

SQC involves scientific sampling somewhat 
along the line of Gallup poll technique, advanced 
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mathematics, extensive instruction of personnel, 
carefully planned industrial relations and enough 
promotion to “sell” the system to all concerned. 
It is particularly applicable to inspection where 
large volumes of identical pieces are involved. 
It definitely will play an important role in some 
war contracts. 

In 21%4 years SQC enabled Alemite Division 
of Stewart-Warner Corp. to save $100,000 by 
replacing piecemeal 100 per cent inspection of 
millions of hydraulic fittings by scientific sam- 
pling inspection. —p. 58 


* * * 


WHEN IN DOUBT, DON'T: Do you 


remember the great flood of needlessly long, in- 
volved and sometimes worthless questionnaires 
that descended upon industrial companies from 
government agencies during World War II? If 
so, here is good news! The Advisory Council 
on Federal Reports has recommended 12 prac- 
tices by which federal agencies can simplify and 
improve their questionnaire and reporting pro- 
cedures. 

Most of the 12 recommendations are in the 
form of practices which the agencies should 
avoid. For instance, No. 1 is that the govern- 
ment should “avoid asking for data not readily 
available to the respondent.” Another important 
recommendation is No. 11: “Avoid making re- 
quests for information when government fa- 
cilities for processing such requests are not 
available.” Millions of man-hours in industry 
were utterly wasted in World War II because 
these and similar rules of ordinary common 
sense were violated. 

Another excellent recommendation would be: 
When in doubt, don’t questionnaire. —p. 34 


* * * 


ATTRACTIVE, USEFUL: In recent years 


there has been a definite trend toward more 
elaborate annual reports to stockholders. Many 
metalworking companies have gone to great 
pains to “doll up” their printed annual state- 
ments with more detailed information, charts, 
illustrations and color. 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. recently asked 
its stockholders what kind of a report they pre- 
fer. To date, of the stockholders who have re- 
plied, 54.7 per cent prefer a plain, one-color, 
factual report; 13.3 per cent want the statistics 
and auditor’s letter only; and 29.6 per cent want 
a colorful, well-illustrated report. 


These replies would seem to revive the old 
issue of ornamental versus utilitarian values. 
When a newspaper reporter asked President 
C. E. Wilson of General Motors how he rated 
appearance and utility in the design of automo- 
biles, he said GM tries to give the public the 
equivalent of “a blond that can cook.” The 
same idea might be applied advantageously to 
the preparation of printed annual reports. 

—p. 35 


* * * 


STANDS UP AT 4600°: = Today almost 


every advance in commercial and military trans- 
portation calls for materials that will perform 
satisfactorily at high temperatures. In many 
fields, engineers and designers are seeking al- 
loys, ceramics or other materials that will stand 
up under higher temperature ceilings. Equally 
important is the problem of supplying the ma- 
terial that can handle these alloys, ceramics or 
what not in furnaces, ladles, etc. This is a 
challenge to refractories. 

The Norton Co. meets this challenge with a 
new fused stabilized zirconia refractory which 
under test has withstood successfully industrial 
temperatures up to 4600°F. It is a poor con- 
ductor of electricity at low temperatures but an 
excellent conductor at high heat. It is a good 
thermal insulating material. Perhaps it is one 
of many new high-temperature resistant sub- 
stances we will need to cope with the problems 
of tomorrow. —p. 68 


* * _* 


CLEAN COALIS POTENT: = Years 


ago Ralph H. Sweetser, a veteran blast furnace 
operator, became a staunch advocate of clean 
coal. To him, clean coal—meaning coal low in 
ash content—was so important to efficient pig 
iron production that he wrote a book about it. 
It was the pleasant privilege of this writer to 
edit the text and prepare it for publication. 
Everything that Ralph Sweetser said about 
clean coal is corroborated 100 per cent by the 
new coal preparation plant of Inland Steel Co. 
at Price, Ky. Pig iron men figure that a 1 per 
cent reduction in ash content of coal means a 
reduction of 30 cents in the cost of pig iron. 
Inland’s new cleaning facility will reduce the 
ash content of its metallurgical coal from 7 to 
3.5 per cent. Its cost of producing pig iron may 
be cut a dollar or more per ton. Think of what 
a boon it would be if clean metallurgical coal 
were the rule and not the exception! —p. 74 
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—— . another Reason Why 


7 re $tO G0. S can Help You 


Meet Delivery Schedules on Defense Contracts 


P aoulaneca’ Looking for help on your defense contracts? Then give a thought to 
Firestone’s enlarged, modernized Metal Stampings Division. It’s geared for 


Sub- comblic the tough jobs; for speedy, on-time delivery of those difficult sub-assemblies 
and stampings now so vitally needed for defense products. No matter how 


and Stampings many operations are required, your job never leaves the plant at Firestone 
Steel Products until it’s loaded in the car. Precious time is saved, tight pro- 


for | duction schedules roll through as planned. Remember, Firestone is your sole 
Ordnance Vehicles | supplier; — there’s only one responsibility. You get your material the way 
you want it, when you want it. For complete information on the job Firestone 

can do for you, send drawings or blueprints to Firestone Steel Products 


Ordnance Equipment Company, Metal Stampings Division, Akron iI Ohio. 


| Aircraft = 
“rf Acesais = STAINLESS STEEL ~ CARBON STEEL «ALUMINUM 


Firestone 


idee) The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Stainless Stee! Stampings 


Copyright, 1950, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Listen to the Voice of Firestone on radio or television every Monday evening over NBC 
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RYERSON STEELGRAMS 














Swift-—changing conditions in today's steel market are so difficult to follow— 
perhaps these few paragraphs will prove helpful. } 





























MOR 
Warehouse steel stocks were again recognized as vital to defense by the In 
Government's NPA order which allots a share of "free tonnage" production to steel from 
distributors. The regulation is helpful. However, even at this early stage, Th 
Rated Orders and special government programs have substantially reduced total becat 
"free tonnage" — reducing the share going to distributors proportionately. “tine 
We are doing everything possible to maintain reasonable stocks for warehouse good 
buyers. But, as we see it at the moment, we shall have less steel to distribute steel 
among our many customers in the coming months. It will be helpful if you order ingly 
only for immediate needs and extend DO ratings whenever possible. count 
More steel will be available in some specialized cases. Example: Ryerson ere 
stocks of aircraft alloys. New program gives Ryerson plants a range of more than got ci 
400 sizes, finishes and conditions of aircraft alloy bars and strip. Included millic 
are alloys for aircraft parts manufacturers, airframe makers and engine builders 1, 19 
conforming to new MIL-S and to AMS specifications. Aircraft quality stainless Mo 
stocks have also been enlarged. sions 
More on stainless and alloys — Some steel users may not know that the slo 
> > : r eae Rees . sions 
Government is issuing a single set of MIL (Military) specifications to replace Speal 
the different U. S. Army, Navy, Air Force, Air Force-Navy, and Federal specifica-— ation 
tions previously in effect. The new specifications for a few products have yet Watt, 
to be published, but Ryerson alloy and stainless stocks assure a warehouse source Unite 
for all the important MIL "specs" now in effect and, as additional products are capac 
covered, Ryerson stocks will be immediately brought into line. velops 
Ryerson tubing stocks, not affected quite as much as some products by the pt 
tight steel market, are being enlarged to include Rockrite tubing (with close nounc 
I. D. tolerance and better I. D. finish for hydraulic cylinder applications) and In : 
pressure tubing to JIC "specs". Fairly adequate stocks of both are in prospect. man, 
This is in addition to seamless and welded mechanical tubing, extra heavy wall his cc 
hot rolled tubing, structural tubing. sion 
Changes on the nation's railroads are not confined to rolling stock, in rail- jee 
way shops alloy chain is finding increased acceptance as a replacement for wrought additic 
iron slings. Reasons are easy to find. The alloy chain packs three times the ed eit! 
tensile strength of wrought iron. Lasts 5 to 15 times longer. Taylor Made Alloy the ge 
chain, available from Ryerson, costs little or no more than wrought iron. It is Nev 
widely used for overhead-lifting in most all industries. Other types of chain also | new s 
available for prompt shipment. = kn 
Wire rope, especially desirable where chain may cause damage, is currently ale 
available in a wide range of types and sizes. Shipment from Ryerson is prompt. ous bi! 
Availability of high tin content babbitt metal is threatened by the short tin hig 
supply. Not affected.-——- Ryerson production of Glyco babbitt metal. Made ; 
by a special process, it has physical properties equal to those of high—tin babbitt, ie 
costs considerably less, and remains in good supply. wre 
Indications are: -that.metal fabricators contemplating purchase-of machinery and 
tools should make.an early decision on placing orders. Ryerson can still make fairly Bethi 
prompt shipment on many types, but demand is strong and delivery schedules are 
lengthening: - All but lighter tools are currently offered on ,the basis of 5 to 8 eiiag 
months. aly 
y 
JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. STEEL-SERVICE PLANTS: NEW YORK ° BOSTON © PHILADELPHIA * DETROIT ¢ CINCINNATI age 
CLEVELAND © PITTSBURGH * BUFFALO * CHICAGO + MILWAUKEE * ST. LOUIS * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO * 1-15-51} 7.) 
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More Steel Coming Up! 


Additional expansions assure nation of steel ingot capacity 
of 117.5-million-ton mark by end of 1952. And even this 


may be exceeded 


MORE STEEL coming up! 

In effect those were the terse words 
from the steel industry last week. 

They may sound repetitious now 
because of the flood of expansion 
plan announcements in the last few 
weeks and months, but they’re still 
good news. They mean even more 
steel is on its way to fill the seem- 
ingly insatiable demand from the 
country’s metalworking plants, 

The latest announcements assure 
the boosting of the nation’s steel in- 
got capacity to slightly over the 117.5- 
million-ton mark, Capacity on Jan. 
1, 1951, was 104,229,650 tons. 

More, Maybe—Most of the expan- 
sions will be completed by the end 
of 1952. But that doesn’t mean expan- 
sions will necessarily stop there. 
Speaking before the National Associ- 
ation of Home Builders, Herbert J. 
Watt, manager of sales, western area, 
United States Steel Co., said of the 
capacity expected by 1952: “If it de- 
velops that even this is not going to 
be enough, I am sure that further 
expansion plans will have been an- 
nounced and will be underway.” 

In similar vein, E. G, Grace, chair- 
man, Bethlehem Steel Co., said of 
his company’s 2.6-million-ton expan- 
sion program: “It represents only 
what is immediately in prospect, We 
shall be prepared to build substantial 
additional capacities, if they are need- 
ed either for military purposes or for 
the general economy.” 

New Companies Too—Meanwhile a 
new steel plant at Clinton, Iowa, to 
be known as the North American 
Steel Co., also is being actively 
pushed. It recently bought a continu- 
ous billet mill rated at over 1 million 
tons annually. The mill was built by 
Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh. 

In Virginia, a civic group is re- 
ported to be seeking an integrated 
steel plant on the James river, 


Bethlehem Expands 


Bethlehem’s 2.6-million-ton pro- 
gram that Mr. Grace revealed is al- 
ready partially completed, 1 million 
tons of it having become effective in 
the company’s rated capacity, as of 
Jan. 1 this year. 





That leaves 1.6 million to be added 
yet. “These additions should be in 
full operation by the end of 1952, giv- 
ing Bethlehem an annual rated ca- 
pacity of 17.6 million tons,” Mr. Grace 
explained. 

The 2.6 million net tons in the pro- 
gram is distributed at Bethlehem’s 
major steel plants like this: At Lack- 
awanna, N. Y., 1,080,000 tons; Spar- 
rows Point, Md., 740,000 tons; Steel- 
ton, Pa., 352,000 tons; Bethlehem, Pa., 
188,000 tons; Johnstown, Pa., 180,000 
tons; and Los Angeles, 60,000 tons. 

$300-Million Job — Overall cost of 
this program is about $300 million. 
Bethlehem expects the government to 
grant it amortization certificates cov- 
ering a substantial part of this ex- 
penditure, 


To obtain this additional ingot ca- 
pacity requires the building of steel- 
making furnaces, blast furnaces, coke 
ovens and related equipment, trans- 
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LARGER LADLE: Examining the brick lining of a 14-foot 6-inch high, 12-foot 3-inch 


portation facilities and raw material 
supplies. 

A new blast furnace with auxiliar- 
ies will be built at Lackawanna, and 
a sintering plant is authorized for 
Sparrows Point, Various improve- 
ments in blast furnace equipment 
were approved for Johnstown and 
Bethlehem last year. 

More Coke, Too—To provide fuel 
for the additional blast furnace ca- 
pacity, a battery of 76 new coke ovens 
for Lackawanna and a battery of 65 
for Sparrows Point are approved, Two 
77-oven batteries were authorized last 
year for Johnstown. 

Bethlehem’s program includes as 
well the development or acquisition 
of iron ore, coal and limestone sup- 
plies to support the expanded produc- 
tion of iron and steel. To transport 
the additional tonnages of raw ma- 
terials, the company has authorized 
purchase of new equipment and im- 
provement of some of its existing 


facilities, 


National Ups Its Goal 


Further boost to the nation’s steel 
ingot capacity comes from National 
Steel Corp. 

It is expanding its expansion pro- 
gram and will get an additional 500,- 


Wx 


diameter ladle is an employee of United States Steel Co.'s South Works, Chicago. 

Eighteen of these ladles were enlarged recently to hold 215 tons of molten steel. 

Former capacity was 192 tons. Changes were needed to accommodate increased 
output of the plant’s open hearth furnaces 
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000 tons of capacity thereby. In 
earlier announcements National said 
it would increase its 4.5-million-ton 
ingot capacity to 5.5 million tons. 
Now it announces the capacity will 
be increased to 6 million tons. The 
entire increase is expected to be 
achieved by some time in 1952. 

The 1.5-million-ton increase will be 
a 33% per cent jump over the 1950 
capacity, of 4.5 million tons, Part of 
this 1.5-million-ton increase became 
effective as of Jan. 1, 1951, when 
National’s ingot capacity was listed 
at 4,750,000 tons. 

All for Present Plants—The 6-mil- 
lion-ton capacity figure, it is explained 
by Ernest T. Weir, chairman of Na- 
tional, does not include any tonnage 
that will be in the new plant to be 
constructed by National on the Dela- 
ware river, near Camden, N. J. It 
will result entirely from additions to 
and enlargement of blast furnace and 
open-hearth furnace facilities at the 
plants of Great Lakes Steel Corp., 
Detroit,.and Weirton Steel Co., Weir- 
ton, W. Va. 

When the program is completed, 
the annual ingot capacity of Great 
Lakes Steel will be 3.6 million tons 
and that of Weirton Steel will be 2.4 
million, 

Stacking Up—Under this program, 
Great Lakes Steel has begun con- 
struction of a fourth blast furnace on 
Zug island. The new stack will have 
an annual capacity of 500,000 tons. 

Work of enlarging several of Great 
Lakes’ open hearths from 250 to 500 
tons capacity is underway. 

Great Lakes is also expanding its 
finishing capacity. “This month we 
hope to ship approximately 150,000 
tons of cold-rolled sheets, and ulti- 
mately increase this to 200,000 tons 
a month,” says George R. Fink, presi- 
dent of Great Lakes. 


Electric Furnace Buyers 


Electric furnace production facili- 
ties are sharing prominently in the 
unprecedented steel industry’s expan- 
sion program. 

Northwestern Steel & Wire Co., 
Sterling, Ill., ordered two 22-foot di- 
ameter hearth, top charge, three-elec- 
trode furnaces, rated at 125-130 tons 
capacity, each. Those giants will fur- 
nish necessary steel for the 46-inch 
blooming mill the company recently 
purchased from United Engineering 
& Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, 

Other electric furnace expansion 
programs include: Atlantic Steel Co., 
Atlanta, 18-foot diameter hearth, 75- 
ton capacity unit;.two 20-foot hearth, 
90-ton capacity units for Sheffield 
Steel Corp. at Houston, and Kansas 
City, Mo.; one 20-foot hearth, 90-ton 
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WORKING TOGETHER: Supplementing 
each other's functions are narrow gage 
stake cars and automatic tongs, both 
at work in the No. 4 blooming mill at 
National Tube Co.’s Lorain, O., works. 
The car transports 4 to 13-inch steel 
rounds from production run-out tables 
to stock conditioning beds or other fin- 
ishing operations. The tongs, about to 
load a stake car, are controlled by the 
craneman. Made by Heppenstall Co., 
Pittsburgh, they make use of an auto- 
matic locking device that allows load- 
ing and unloading without ground 
crew assistance 


capacity unit for Bethlehem Steel Co. 
at Los Angeles; and one 35-ton elec- 
tric furnace unit for West Virginia 
Steel & Mfg. Co., Huntington, W. Va. 


Tennessee Steel Mill Planned 


Plans of the recently incorporated 
Tennessee Steel Corp. call for two 
25-ton top-charge electric furnaces 
and one smaller unit, to be located 
at Oneida, Tenn, Finishing facilities 





—— Politics in Steel? 


WILL THE RUSH to Washington 
to obtain funds for building new 
steel plants throughout the coun- 
try lay the groundwork for na- 
tionalization of the industry? This 
question is raised by Clarence B. 
Randall, Inland Steel president. 
Amid the war hysteria, there is 
a serious danger of much political 
pressure to build plants where 
political purposes would best be 
served, Mr. Randall told the In- 
vestment Analysts Club of Chi- 
cago. “This might be the start of 
socialization or nationalization of 











the steel industry in this country.” 





will include a bar and rod mill and 
a strip mill. Annual capacity is set 
at 100,000 tons, in addition to a rail 
rerolling and slitting mill of 36,000 
tons capacity. 

The company has applied to the 
National Security Resources Board 
for a certificate of necessity. Cost of 
the facility is estimated at $10 mil- 
lion. Dr. Huston St. Clair is presi- 
dent of the new company. 


Birdsboro To Build New Mill 


Birdsboro Steel Foundry, & Machine 
Co., Birdsboro, Pa., will build the 
new hot-rolling mill which Carpenter 
Steel Co., Reading, Pa., announced 
it will install (see STEEL, Jan, 22, p. 
47). 

The new mill will be a combination 
strip, bar and rod mill and will be 
completely designed, engineered and 
built by Birdsboro to special require- 
ments of Carpenter. It will be unique 
in providing for substantial tonnages 
of these diverse products, while be- 
ing arranged for maximum flexibility 
in changing to different orders. The 
most modern practices for assuring 
quality control will be used through- 
out. 

The roughing unit will consist of 
one 2-high reversing and one 3-high 
mill. The strip mill will be of con- 
tinuous 2-high construction, The bar 
mill will consist of 2-high mills served 
by mechanical transfers and manipu- 
lators. The rod mill will include sev- 
eral looping stands with repeaters and 
a continuous 4-stand mill for finish- 
ing down to %-inch rounds and small 
flats. 

Mechanized handling equipment will 
be provided for all three classes of 
products, 

The new mill will produce material 
for Carpenter’s own cold-rolling and 
cold-drawing departments as well as 
products for direct sales as_hot-rolled 
products, and will enable the plant 
to speed delivery to consumers. 


Armco Awards Contracts 


Contracts for a $35-million blast 
furnace and coke oven project at 
Middletown, O., for. Armco Steel 
Corp. have been awarded. This project 
was announced last fall, 

Arthur G.. McKee & Co., Cleveland 
will build the blast furnace, the Wil- 
putte Coke Oven Division of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. will construct 
76 coke ovens and a _ by-products 
plant, and F. H. McGraw Construc- 
tion Co., Middletown, will build rail- 
road tracks, roads, sewers and other 
appurtenances, 

Construction will start as soon as 
deliveries of steelwork and equipment 
can be made. 
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APRA for Aircraft 


The Aircraft Production Re- 
sources Agency will help get the 
kinks out of airplane output 


THE THOUSANDS of suppliers who 
will funnel components into the 
50,000-planes-a-year aircraft program 
set up by the President received a 
boon last week when the Munitions 
Board established an Aircraft Pro- 
duction Resources Agency (APRA). 
Headquartering at Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Dayton, O., it will 
act as a joint Army-Navy-Air Force 
organization to serve the military 
services and the aircraft industry. 

APRA takes over and expands 
upon duties of the former Aircraft 
Scheduling Unit of the Munitions 
Board. It will consolidate require- 
ments for materials and other re- 
sources needed in the combined mili- 
tary aircraft and associated pro- 
grams. One of its major functions, 
aircraft manufacturers will be happy 
to learn, is to unravel production 
kinks arising from materials short- 
ages and to prepare co-ordinated 
schedules for producing critical com- 
ponents and equipment. 

Needed At Once—Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corp., Woodridge, N. J., a di- 
vision of Curtiss-Wright Corp., is. one 
of many aircraft producers that may 
be helped by APRA. Right now 
Wright has an advertising campaign 
going to get qualified subcontractors 
to fill its requirements for aluminum, 
magnesium and steel castings; en- 
gine subassemblies; gears; screw ma- 
chine products; raw and finished alu- 
minum forgings; fabricated sheet 
metal and stainless steel for which 
certified press and welding equip- 
ment are required; and hardened and 
ground parts—sources with carburiz- 
ing and nitriding facilities preferred. 

APRA will operate an agency of 
the military departments under the 
policy direction and cqntrol of MB. 
The Aircraft Scheduling Unit, super- 
seded by the new organization, ex- 
pedited the aircraft and production 
programs of the Army and Navy in 
World War II. Disbanded after the 
war, the unit was re-established by 
MB in 1948 with provisions for its 
expansion in an emergency. 


Navy To Use Turbine Engines 


Electric power for minesweepers 
will be supplied by lightweight gas 
turbine engines made by Boeing Air- 
plane Co., Seattle. The turbine is 
of the same type that was installed 
experimentally in a Kenworth truck 
which has covered 5000 miles on a 
Cascade mountain trucking run. The 
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175-hp unit has been tested by Boe- 
ing in a 24-foot Navy personnel 
craft. 

Several changes have been made 
in the engine: Reduction gear assem- 
bly has been modified, bearings and 
shaft enlarged, mounting frame 
lightened and circular exhaust out- 
lets made to permit installation in a 
smaller space. Other applications are 
being considered by the Navy, Army 
and Air Force. 


Pay Raise at North American 


Workers at four Los Angeles plants 
of North American Aviation Inc. got 
a two-cents-an-hour cost of living in- 
crease; 20,000 found the addition in 
their paychecks as an adjustment 
based on the company’s quarterly 
review of the Bureau of Labor Stat- 
istics cost of living figures. It is the 
first review made by North American 


Giant Lift Truck To Speed 


THIS GIANT lift truck built by Yale 
& Towne Mfg. Co.’s Philadelphia Di- 
vision will solve a materials handling 
problem in steel mills. 

The unit has a capacity to lift 
80,000 pounds and can carry one 80,- 
000-pound coil of steel or two 30,000 
or 40,000-pound coils around strip 
mills, 

At some steel producers, 17 per cent 
of the entire rolling time for coils 
is now consumed in handling, Doubl- 
ing the size of the coils handled is 
expected to slash handling time and 


YALE & TOWNE’S 84,000-POUND LIFT TRUCK 


since the program was started last 
October. 


Lockheed Subcontracts Work 


Components of the P2V Navy anti- 
submarine patrol plane have been 
subcontracted by Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., Burbank, Calif., seven com- 
panies taking part at present. Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp. will fabricate and as- 
semble fuselage waist sections and 
wing center section flaps at Oakland, 
Calif, 

Drilling operations on main aileron 
spars for the plane began at Texas 
Engineering & Mfg. Co. Inc., Dallas, 
less than 20 hours after the fixtures 
were received from Lockheed’s Bur- 
bank plant. Other contracts were 
made with Beech Aircraft Corp. and 
Cessna Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kans., 
Chance-Vought Aircraft, Dallas, Solar 
Aircraft Co., San Diego, Calif., and 


Steel Production 


_improve quality and yield since the 


ends of coils rolled while the mill is 
accelerating and decelerating are of- 
ten off-gage and rejected, 

Weighing-in at 84,000 pounds, the 
new truck is powered by a diesel 
electric unit of the same size used in 
a 25-ton locomotive. Two snout-like 
rams on the front of the truck open 
and close like scissors, The unit has 
dual controls. The articulated con- 
struction of the drive and trailing 
wheels permits the truck to be op- 
erated on uneven floors, 





. . « snout-like rams that close like scissors reduce handling time 
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Rohr Aircraft Corp., also of San 
Diego. 


Bendix Buys Ford Plant 


Aircraft parts and accessories for 
the armed services will be built at 
Hamilton, O., by Bendix Aviation 
Corp., in a plant purchased from 
Ford Motor Co., Detroit. Used by 
Ford until recently for stamping op- 
erations, the plant will function as 
a Bendix division, says Malcolm P. 
Ferguson, president. 

Plant contains 156,218 square feet 
of manufacturing space. It includes 
hydroelectric generating facilities and 
a 980-foot dam across the Great 
Miami river. About 2000 persons 
will be employed, with Henry G. 
Tarter, former Bendix Products Di- 
vision executive, as general man- 
ager. 


Landing Gear Program Expanded 


Expansion of landing gear and 
other product output will be realized 
at the conclusion of a $2.5 million 
program under way at Cleveland 
Pneumtatic Tool Co., Cleveland. Plant 
expansion, rearrangement and part 
of the required machine tools will be 
privately financed at a cost of $1 
million. Remainder covers machine 
tools being acquired under a govern- 
ment facilities contract. 


P & W Plans Training School 


To train its new employees for 
their jobs, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division, United Aircraft Corp., East 
Hartford, Conn., is establishing a 
training school in the Taylor & Fenn 
Bldg., Hartford, Scheduled to open 
in March, the school will be able to 
accommodate between 600 and 800 
trainees at one time. When full en- 
rollment is attained, the school will 
operate on three shifts, with the same 
schedule as the plant. 


Two Magnesium Plants Reopen 


Velasco, Tex., and Manteca, Calif., 
are the locations of two additional 
magnesium plants to be reactivated. 
The Texas plant, under its World 
War II operator, Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich., will produce 160 mil- 
lion pounds of magnesium during the 
next two years. The other plant will 
be operated by Kaiser Magnesium 
Co.; production will start in July at 
the rate of 40 million pounds in the 
next two years. Kaiser operated this 
plant during the last war as Perma- 
nente Metals Corp. 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 
has contracted to supply the Manteca 
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plant with ferrosilicon and calcined 
dolomite, magnesium components. It 
will reactivate its lime plant at Na- 
tividad, Calif., for this production. 


Buys Plant for Defense Work 


Arms Industries Inc., Youngstown, 
O., has purchased a plant at Colum- 
biana, O., to be used in defense work. 
Formerly owned by Oaks & Burrows 
Inc., now out of business, the plant 
has 8000 square feet of floor area. 
Arms Industries is headed by M, I. 
Arms, also president of Arms Frank- 
lin Corp. of Youngstown. 


Yale-Towne To Squeeze Metals 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stam- 
ford Division, is rescheduling its 
production of Yale locks and build- 
ers’ hardware for consumer use. Ray- 
mond K. Watkins, Yale & Towne’s 
sales manager, said the company will 
step up some lines of locks and hard- 
ware and drop others during the 
emergency to get maximum output 
from critical metals now restricted. 

Production of the company’s resi- 
dential tubular locks will be con- 
fined to one new line, to be marketed 
soon as the Yale home duty tubular 
lock. Yale & Towne will also allo- 
cate its Yale locks and builders’ hard- 
ware to all customers on an equitable 
basis, 


Worthington Buys Pump Firm 


Land, buildings and equipment of 
National Transit Pump & Machine 
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TUNNEL LAUNCHING: Ready to be 
launched is this 300-foot tunnel section, 
built by Bethlehem at its Sparrows 
Point, Md., shipyards. After towing to 
Norfolk, Va., it will be joined by other 
sections underneath the Elizabeth river, 
connecting Portsmouth and Berkley, Va. 


Co., Oil City, Pa., are being acquired 
by Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Co., Harrison, N. J. The plant, cover- 
ing about 500,000 square feet, will 
be utilized in the production of de- 
fense program equipment. National 
Transit Pump is being dissolved, but 
Worthington will furnish repair and 
spare parts for its equipment now in 
service. 


Brochure Asks for War Work 


Everedy Co., Frederick, Md. a 
medium-sized company making home 
cooking equipment, is advertising its 
fitness to get prime or subcontracts 
in defense with a 18-page brochure. 

The booklet details its production 
equipment, its peacetime and wartime 
performance in making both civilian 
and defense goods and other pertinent 
data. 


Defense Data Compiled 


Kansas City’s Chamber of Com- 
merce has compiled a book of data 
pertinent to 635 manufacturers in 
metropolitan Kansas City to help gov- 
ernment procurement agencies seek- 
ing additional sources of supply and 
to assist prime contractors in find- 
ing subcontractors. 

The manufacturers included in the 
book had responded to a chamber re- 
quest for information concerning their 
plant and equipment. 


Plant Expansion Up in ‘51 


Building of war production facili- 
ties can be expected to increase in 
1951, says R. D. Wood, president, 
American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction. 

Mr. Wood predicts ‘a rapid re- 
building of the nation’s industrial 
plant if scarce building materials are 
allocated for these projects. 

Mr. Wood says fabricating com- 
panies have enough orders to keep 
the industry busy for 7 or 8 months 
if steel is made available. Fabricators 
could use 3 million tons in 1951, as 
compared with less than 2 million 
tons in 1950. 


Los Angeles Adds 128 Plants 


Private capital investment of over 
$98.3 million was required for estab- 
lishment of 128 new factories and ex- 
pansion of facilities at 399 existing 
plants in Los Angeles in 1950. This 
growth created 14,987 jobs, says the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
industrial development committee. 
Manufacturing gains created 90,000 
additional nonmanufacturing jobs, 
the committee indicated. 
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Avoid the Five Percenters 


You don’t need special agents 
to get government business. 
You can get it yourself 


YOU don’t need “five percenters’” to 
get government business. 

“Five percenters,” special agents 
who offer to get you government bus- 
iness for a fee, are bobbing up in 
increasing numbers, observes Brig. 
Gen. David J, Crawford, commanding 
general of the Ordnance Tank-Auto- 
motive Center, Detroit. 

“Such persons are not able to ob- 
tain any contracts which could not 
be obtained by the companies them- 
selves,’ General Crawford points out. 

Government procurement, he ex- 
plains, is governed by the Armed 
Forces Procurement Regulation, 
which applies to the Army, Navy and 
Air Force. Manufacturers and dealers 
who wish to do business with the 
government should write directly to 
the appropriate purchasing office, 
General Crawford says. 


Aluminum: New Developments 


What’s new in the aluminum field? 

Aluminum Co. of American reveals 
four things: 

1, The company expects to complete 
installation of a 15,000-metric-ton 
vertical forging press in the coming 
summer at its Cleveland plant. The 
press, obtained from Germany, will 
be of five times greater capacity 
than any, previously used by Alcoa 
and will make possible the manufac- 
ture of very large metal forgings. The 
unit is expected to make possible the 
production of group forgings at an 
exceptionally fast pace, particularly 
for aircraft, 

2. A sheet alloy for thinner steel- 
backed aluminum bearings has been 
developed by the company. Aluminum 
cast bearings have in many instances 
been limited to applications where 
there was sufficient space to install 
them. This new development is ex- 
pected to widen the use of aluminum 
bearings. 

3. Rolled tapered aluminum sheets 
are now being produced on a semi- 
commercial basis by Aluminum Co. 
of America at Alcoa, Tenn, 

4. The company has _ developed 
double-wall impact extrusions. Cen- 
trally located internal hollow tube is 
extruded integrally with the rest 
of the shell. Applications to date for 
these extrusions include Navy signal 
flares and other military uses. An- 
houncement of a number of commer- 
tial applications is expected to follow 
soon, 
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HARDLY A WATCH PART: A 15-inch 
diameter thread is being rolled on a 
13-foot screw at Ford Motor Co., Dear- 
born, Mich. Performed with watch- 
making precision, the thread-rolling 
process closes pores in the metal to 
give the thread a better surface finish 
to reduce frictional wear. Screw is 
used to control roll adjustments in the 
company’s steel rolling mill 


Steel Equipment Goes to Japan 


Equipment for rehabilitating the 
Japanese steel industry is being built 
at Aetna-Standard Engineering Co., 
Youngstown, O., and United Engi- 
neering & Foundry, Co., Pittsburgh, 
for Toyo, Kohan Co. Ltd., Tokyo. 
United is making a unit for cold roll- 
ing strip for tin plate; Aetna-Stand- 
ard’s order calls for a pickling unit 
for modernizing dip tinning units. 
The United machine will have an an- 
nual capacity of 50,000 tons, half of 
the country’s 1951 tin plate produc- 
tion, 


Cincinnati Milling Builds 


Both the foundry and machine 
shop of Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Co., Cincinnati, O., will be expanded, 
the total program to cost $440,000. 
The foundry addition will be 140 x 
270 feet, while the machine shop will 
be enlarged by 105 x 300 feet. Both 


~ additions will adjoin present facili- 


ties. 


Only Stefco Plant Sold 


Cribben & Sexton Co., Chicago, is 
taking over only the plant of Stefco 
Steel 'Co., Michigan City, Ind. It is not 
purchasing the Stefco organization, 
as reported in STEEL, Jan. 15, p. 84. 


Ford Orders Ore Boat 


Great Lakes Engineering Works, 
River Rouge, Mich., got the contract 
to build a 647-foot ore carrier for 
Ford Motor Co. The boat is the third 
in the Ford fleet and is to be ready 
for the start of the 1953 navigating 
season, It is the eleventh Great Lakes 
carrier ordered in recent months 
(STEEL, Dec. 4, p. 66). 

The vessel will be powered by a 
7000-horsepower oil-fired turbine and 
will have a capacity of 19,000 gross 
tons. She will be named the William C. 
Ford, after the youngest of the three 
Ford brothers. 


Line Material Builds in Texas 


Line Material Co. Milwaukee, 
Wis., will build a 30,000 square foot 
plant in northern Texas at Sherman. 
The McGraw Electric Co. division, 
makers of electrical distribution 
equipment, will employ 80 persons at 
the new plant. The company also 
has completed a 21,000 square foot 
wing on its South Milwaukee plant. 


Acme Steel Gets Cor-Ten License 


Acme Steel Co., Chicago, has been 
awarded a license by United States 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, to manufacture 
“Cor-Ten’, corrosion resistant, low-al- 
loy steel developed by Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. Announcement of the new 
license was made last week by, J. 
Douglas Darby, vice president, sales, 
U. S. Steel. The six other domestic 
producers of “Cor-Ten’” include Re- 
public Steel, Lukens Steel, Crucible 
Steel Company of America, Inland 
Steel, Sharon: Steel, and Greer Steel. 


Wilson-Snyder Expands Line 


Wilson-Snyder Mfg. Division, Oil 
Well Supply Co., will expand its line 
of centrifugal pumps, says Charles 
H. Stewart, works manager of the 
United States Steel plant in Brad- 
dock, Pa. Line will be increased by 
19 general purpose centrifugal pumps 
ranging from 5 to 250 hp. 


Bethlehem Supply Co.’s Merged 


Bethlehem Steel Corp, now operates 
its two oil field supply companies 
under one management. The Bethle- 
hem Supply Co. of California becomes 
an integral part of the Bethlehem 
Supply Co., with headquarters in Tul- 
sa, Okla. The present unified supply 
organization includes fifty field stores 
and two manufacturing plants, the 
latter located at Corsicana, Tex., and 
Tulsa, producing a complete line of 
drilling and producing machinery. 
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Question of Questionnaires 


Advisory Council on Federal Re- 
ports seeks to raise standards 
of U. S. questionnaires 


DIKES are being built to restrain 
the flood of government question- 
naires that nearly swamped business 
during World War II. 

The Advisory Council on Federal 
Reports has submitted to the govern- 
ment a list of practices to be avoided 
in. the preparation of federal re- 
porting forms, with particular refer- 
ence to emergency agencies. The U. S. 
says it will try to abide by the sug- 
gestions of the council, which is a 
group appointed jointly by national 
business organizations at the request 
of the Bureau of the Budget. Its 
purpose is to advise the bureau in 
simplifying and improving question- 
naire and reporting procedures of Fed- 
eral agencies. 

The council recommends that the 
U. S.: 

1. Ask only for information readily 
available to the respondent. WPB 
in World War II requested that each 
shipper of a specified material re- 
port the “end-use” of that material. 
The shipper often does not know 
the end-use to which the material is 
to be put. 

2. Ask only for data that can 
be prepared by standard account- 
ing processes. Requests for informa- 
tion should rely, upon summaries reg- 
ularly prepared for internal business 
use. 
3. Avoid questionnaires that don’t 
take into account the limitations of 
the records of the small respondents. 

4. Avoid questionnaires that fail 
to allow for the specialization or lo- 
cation of records of large respondents. 
Some big companies may have labor 
information in one city and produc- 
tion data in another. A single form 
combining both those classes of in- 
formation results in needless delay 
and unnecessary burden to the re- 
spondent. 

5. Avoid making requests for infor- 
mation retroactive to periods too far 
in the past. 

6. Avoid asking for the listing 
of individual transactions. 

7. Avoid reports intended to deter- 
mine whether a respondent is violat- 
ing a regulation or to induce a vio- 
lator to attest to his own violation. 
The council says: “Experience shows 
that compliance is seldom achieved 
merely by accumulating and shuffling 
papers. Violators are not likely to ad- 
mit violations in reports. Even if 
they do, the most that paper work 
would prove would be their names. 
It is still necessary to make a field 
investigation.” The council believes 
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that compliance questionnaires could 
be eliminated entirely if the federal 
agency concerned put plants on no- 
tice that they must keep specified 
records on operations available to ac- 
credited inspectors on an “if, as and 
when” basis, 

8. Avoid questionnaires that con- 
vey, information to management or 
that stimulate management to an 
awareness of a government agency, 
its policy or its regulations, Report- 
ing forms should be used exclusively 
to provide agencies with data for 


which there is a demonstrable need.. 


9. Never let a questionnaire fall 
below the established standards for 
physical makeup. The form should 
always include agency identification 
and return address, Budget Bureau 
approval number, authority or basis 
for collection, confidential clause and 
instructions, 


10. Avoid issuance of new report- 
ing forms and new reporting and 
record-keeping requirements that are 
not accompanied by a statement as 
to the intended uses to which the 
data will be put. 

11. Avoid making -requests for in- 
formation when government facilities 
for processing such requests are not 
available. 

12. Avoid collaborating in the col- 
lection of data with a business group 
such as a trade association until the 
Budget Bureau has approved the 
questionnaire being “sponsored” by a 
federal agency. Some cases have 
arisen where trade associations is- 
sued questionnaires alleged to have 
been sponsored by a federal agency 
but which did not bear the Budget 
Bureau approval, Such approval is 
required under the Federal Reports 
Act of 1942. 


A Decade of Flight Testing on the Ground 


MATURING from an original au- 
thorized plant cost in 1941 of $8.4 
million and 300 employees to a cur- 
rent plant value of $85 million with 
3000 employees, the Lewis Flight 
Propulsion Laboratory of the Nation- 
al Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics, located on a 200-acre site adjoin- 
ing the Cleveland airport, last week 
commemorated ten years of opera- 
tion. Appropriate ceremonies were 
sponsored by the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce: 1000 luncheon guests 
heard remarks from Dr. Hugh L. 
Dryden, director of NACA. 

The laboratory has expanded from 
an original 12 buildings to 77 units, 
including many that are the only 
ones of their kind in the world, such 
as the 8x6-foot supersonic wind tun- 
nel, and an altitude wind tunnel for 
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FOR FUTURE JETS: Research on the most powerful existing or planned jet engines 


testing full-size jet engines under 
conditions simulating 50,000-foot al- 
titude. Power requirements for op- 
erating all facilities have stepped up 
from 50,000 to 350,000 kw. Sched- 
uled for early construction is a new 
supersonic wind tunnel, more power- 
ful and larger than the present de- 
sign. 

Dr. Dryden centered his comments 
on jet engines for military aircraft 
and the types of basic research in- 
volved in their refinement. He likened 
today’s jets to a young man who is 
full grown but not yet emerged from 
adolescence, calling for specialized 
studies, particularly in the fields of 
physics and metallurgy. 

Characteristics of structural mate- 
rials—metals, alloys, ceramels, cere- 
mets—for operating at temperatures 


will be carried on in this new propulsion sciences laboratory to be completed a! 

Lewis Flight Propulsion Laboratory, Cleveland, within a year. The total cost o 

this facility, $15 million, is almost twice the entire appropriation for the origind 
: establishment a decade ago 
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Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, for 19 years with 
the Bureau of Standards, has been 
director of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics since 1947. 
He is the 1950 Daniel Guggenheim 
medalist for his contributions to the 
advancement of basic air research 


of 1500 to as high as 3000 degrees F 
must be determined, not only to im- 
prove present turbojet engines but 
to point the way to reductions in the 
amounts of strategic materials used 
in their manufacture. These include 
columbium, cobalt, tungsten, chro- 
mium and nickel. 

Some of the alloys currently being 
used for gas turbine blades are more 
than 90 per cent strategic material 
in content, and it may be possible to 
reduce this proportion importantly. 
Internal cooling of hollow blades with 
air or liquid is being investigated. 

The NACA laboratories, Lewis at 
Cleveland, Langley in Virginia and 
Ames in California, work in close 
co-operation with the manufacturer- 
military-research team, and _ their 
findings are reported regularly to the 
team members in the interests of 
building better, faster, higher-climb- 
ing, safer more economical airplanes. 


ASTE Covers Tooling Advances 


Over 30 “production know-how” pa- 
Pers are scheduled for presentation 
at the 19th annual meeting of the 
American Society of Tool Engineers 
in New York, March 15 to 17. On 
the agenda are five papers on press- 
working of metals, eight on machin- 
ing, six on inspection and quality 
control and eight on tooling. Thirty- 
three papers are scheduled thus far. 


Blast Furnace Output Rises 


Blast furnace production in 1950 
was 20 per cent over that of 1949. 
The American Iron & Steel Insti- 
tute reports the 1950 output as 65,- 
484,168 tons, compared with 54,206,- 
343 in 1949. In 1950 the furnaces 
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operated at an average of 91.5 per 
cent of capacity, 

The 1950 production consisted of 
64,810,272 tons of pig iron and 673,- 
896 tons of ferromanganese and spie- 
gel. The 1849 breakdown was 53,613,- 
779 tons of iron and 592,564 tons of 
spiegel. 

In December, pig iron production 
totaled 5,628,426 tons, compared with 
5,330,850 in November; ferromanga- 
nese and spiegel output was 64,607 
tons, compared with 55,988 tons. 


Name Scrap Safety Winner 


Iron & Steel Products Inc., Chi- 
cago, won the 1950 safety contest 
sponsored throughout the scrap iron 
industry by the Institute of Scrap 
Iron and Steel. The winning Chicago 
firm was credited with 44,690 man- 
hours without a reportable accident 
in competition with firms having 11 
or more employees. 


Annual Reports: Plain or Fancy? 


You may be wasting your energies 
in working up a fancy stockholders’ 
report. A survey by Allegheny Lud- 
lum Steel Corp. reveals that its stock- 
holders perfer to get their facts and 
figures without the fancy trimmings 
that have become a trend in the pub- 
lication of annual reports. ‘ 

Tucked away on the back inside 
page of Allegheny, Ludlum’s regular 
quarterly publication mailed to its 
13,304 stockholders with their divi- 





18 TO FOLLOW: This 300-foot simple 
deck truss span is the first of 19 spans 
to be floated into position on the con- 
crete piers of a bridge across Chesa- 
peake bay north of Annapolis, Md. 
Erection is being performed by Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. The 
span was removed from the barge by 
pumping out the water ballast to lift it, 
then shifting the 967-ton load to the 
proper place over the piers. Span is 
150 feet above the water 


dend checks on Dec, 21, 1950, was 
this item: “Included herewith is a 
post card upon which each stock- 
holder is requested to designate 
whether he prefers a colorful, well- 
illustrated report; a one-color, fac- 
tual report; or financial statistics and 
auditors’ letter only.” 

To date, 24.5 per cent of all stock- 
holders have answered; 54.7 per cent 
of those answering prefer the plain, 
factual report; 13.3 per cent want 
the statistics and auditors’ letter only; 
29.6 per cent want the full report. 
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CHECKLIST » CONTROLS 


Materials Orders 


LEATHER—M-28 provides that de- 
fense orders for certain types of leather 
be distributed equitably among leather 
producers. NPA Order M-28. Effective 
Jan. 17, 1951. 


HORSEHIDE FRONTS, DEERSKINS 
—M-29 reserves for defense rated or- 





. ders the leather produced from horse- 


hide fronts and deerskins. NPA order 
M-29. Effective Jan. 17, 1951. 


TUNGSTEN—M-30 allocates all forms 
of tungsten—except tungsten ores, con- 
centrates and scrap—based on end-use 
essentiality beginning Mar. 1. It limits 
the use of tungsten in grinding wheels 
and restricts the purchase, sale and use 
of tungsten steels. NPA Order M-30. 
Effective Jan. 22, 1951. 


CHLORINE—M-31 is designed to fill 
public health needs for chlorine. NPA 
Order M-31. Effective Jan. 23, 1951. 


CHEMICALS—M.-32 limits the amount 
of production ethyl cellulose producers 
must devote to rated orders. NPA Order 
M-32. Effective Jan. 23, 1951. 


STEEL — Supplement 1 to M-1 as 
amended Jan. 17, 1951, establishes a 
procedure to assure prompt delivery of 
steel for the railroad freight car pro- 
gram. 


STEEL—Amendment on Jan. 22, 1951, 
of NPA Order M-1 requires mills to in- 
crease the percentages of steel they 
set aside for defense rated orders, es- 
tablishes specific inventory controls, 
brings additional products under M-1, 
establishes minimum mill quantities, and 
increases lead times. NPA Order M-1, 
as amended Jan. 22, 1951. Effective Jan. 
22, 1951. 


NICKEL—Amendment Jan. 23, 1951, of 
NPA Order M-14 lists a wide range of 
products in which the use of nickel sil- 
ver and nickel plate will be prohibited 
after Mar. 1 and nickel bearing stain- 
less steel or high-content nickel alloys 
prohibited after Apr. 1. NPA Order 
M-14, as amended Jan. 23, 1951. Effec- 
tive Jan. 23, 1951. 


ALUMINUM — Amendment Jan. 23, 
1951, of NPA Order M-22 postpones the 
effective date of certain provisions of 
M-22 (aluminum scrap order) until 
Mar. 1 to permit inclusion of addition- 
al firms to process aluminum scrap. NPA 
Order M-22, as amended Jan. 23, 1951. 
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Keep defense production paramount but don’t let it inter- 
fere any more than’s necessary with the country’s normal 
domestic economy, Big Three mobilizers advocate 


Latest utterances by the Big Three 
in the defense mobilization picture— 
President Truman, Charles E. Wilson, 
and. Gen. W. H. Harrison — reveal 
this fundamental thinking: Defense 
production continues of paramount 
importance but it must not be allowed 
to interfere with the normal domestic 
economy any more than is absolutely 
necessary. That end can be achieved 
by stepping up even further the ca- 
pacity to produce such basic mate- 
rials as steel, copper, zinc, etc., by 
considering the overall manpower sit- 
uation in supervising procurement, 
and by obtaining widest possible par- 
ticipation of industry generally in de- 
fense work through the placing of 
subcontracts, also prime contracts, 
with small business. 

About ‘Face—In addition, there has 
been a definite reversal from the pre- 
vious seeming indifference to infla- 
tion. When President Truman spoke 
before the Society of Business Maga- 
zine Editors, he, for the first time, 
ranked the danger from inflation as 
equal to the danger from aggressors. 

The current ambition to rearm the 
country without seriously cutting in- 
to civilian production programs has 
thrown some more cold water—at 
least for the time being—on pros- 
pects for early end-use limitations 
on steel and early adoption of ‘a Con- 
trolled Materials Plan. 

Hopeful—Discussing steel, alumin- 
um and copper before the: Senate 
Small Business Committee, Mr. Wil- 
son predicted “the steel shortage 
won’t be too serious if we get these 
new facilities.” Outlook, he said, is 
that copper supply will be easier 
than aluminum,-and that aluminum 
supply will be easier than steel—on 
the basis of the expansion timetable. 


Gird for Manpower Problems... 


Anticipating manpower troubles 
under the rapidly developing defense 
production program, Labor Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity is prepared to enlarge its 13 
regional staffs as soon as the Budget 
Bureau allots it the necessary funds. 

Main objective is to provide good 
men to serve as chairmen of the area 
management-labor committees to be 
formed to handle manpower problems 
as and where they develop. Even- 
tually there are to be 151 of these 
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area committees, to be composed 
equally of management and labor 
union representatives in each area; 
the committees will be set up as 
needed. The first ones will be or- 
ganized at Seattle, San Francisco, 
Chicago, Cleveland, and in the In- 
diana centers of Evansville, Ft. 
Wayne, Indianapolis and South Bend. 

The whole program is under the 
National Management-Labor Com- 
mittee on Defense Manpower, of 
which Secretary Tobin is chairman. 
Management members so far appoint- 
ed are: Otto A. Seyferth, president, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; Claude A. Putnam, National 
Association of Manufacturers; El- 
wood L. Chase, Cooperative GLF Ex- 
change Inc., Buffalo; Arthur M. Hill, 
president, National Association of 
Motor Bus Operators; J. L. Levett, 
general manager, Michigan Manufac- 
turers Association; Douglas Rowell, 
general manager, American Brass 
Co., Kenoosha, Wis., 


Four Get Lift from RFC... 


Recent loans of interest to the 
metals industries by Reconstruction 


Finance Corp. include the following. 

Pacific States Steel Corp., Niles, 
Calif., $1,084,000, for debt payment, 
to mature in eight years. 

Vinnell Co. Inc., Alhambra, Calif., 
general contractor and steel fabrica- 
tor, $1 million for working capital 
and debt payment, five years. 

Fenn Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., 
manufacturer of precision machine 
tools and special machinery, $650,000, 
for working capital, ten years. 

Connecticut Telephone and Electric 
Corp., Meriden, Conn., manufacturer 
of signaling equipment, $8 million, 
working capital, one year. 


Two More Mobilizers... 


Roger Allen and David H. Duff 
have joined the Ferroalloys Section, 
Iron and Steel Division, National 
Production Authority—the former as 
consultant to Dr. James H. Critchett, 
chief, and the latter as a member of 
Dr. Critchett’s staff. 


Stronger Munitions Board... 


Reorganization of the Munitions 
Board has created a separate office 
for stockpiling of critical materials. 
Changes wrought will strengthen the 
organization and will make possible 
placing top-flight businessmen on its 
staff, says John D. Small, chairman. 


NPA Iron & Steel Division Personnel 


{As of Jan. 


All callers should seek interviews through 
Room 3814A Commerce Building. 
Telephone calls should be made 
through STerling 9200 Extension 2951. 

Director: David B. Carson 

Assistant to Director: Frank T. McCue 

Staff Assistants: Jacob Levin, Richard 
X. McGowan, Robert M. Weidenham- 
mer, E. S. Moorhead, Leslie L. Pitch- 
ford Jr., Hugh O’Neill 

Correspondence Clerk: Kathleen Cock- 


rum 
Legal Counsel: Richardson Bronson 
International Economist: J. Joseph W. 

Palmer; Assistant, Dean Peterson 
Wire Section: Chief, Norman Melville 
Pipe and Tube Section: Chief, A. P. 


Happer 
Priorities and Statistical Control Section: 
Chief, Kenneth H. Hunter 
ee Expansion Section: Chief, H. L. 
da 


y' 

Sheet and Strip Section: Chief, W. B. 
Quail; Assistants, Milton Englert, 
William R. Nolan 

Bars and Semifinished Section: Chief, 
J. W. Robinson; Assistant, George L. 
Anderson 

Warehouse Section: Chief, Russell Link; 
Assistant, Charles Kramer 
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Forgings Section: Chief, H. F. Weaver; 
Assistant, J. E. Sweeney 

Castings Section: Chief, A. J. McDonald 

Refractories Section: Chief, Marguerite 

Sauers 

Ferroalloys Section: Chief, James H. 
Critchett; Assistants, Edwin K. Jen- 
ckes, P. A. R. Reinertsen, Harold Lar- 
son, Roger Allen, David H. Duff 

Scrap Section: Chief, Marvin S. Plant; 
Assistant, Charles M. Brooks 

Stainless Steel Section: Chief, C. B. 
Boyne : 

Pig Iron Section: Chief, John A. Claus- 


sen 
Alloy and Cold Drawn Bar Section: 
Chief, L. E. Creighton, John J. Boy- 
lan, George Sands, Felix Kremp, Veryl 


Graze 

Rails and Accessories Section: Chief, 
John J. Davis 

Programs Section: Chief, Charles Hal- 
comb; Assistant, Schuyler C. Wardrip 

Tin Plate Section: Chief, Arthur M. 


Long 

Structural Shapes Section: Chief, R. A. 
Marble 

Plate Section: Chief, W. E. Mullestein; 
Assistant, William E. Bossert 

Auxiliary Products Branch: Acting Chief, 
Lindsey Howell 
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McKay Boosts Operating Ef- 
ficiency and Reduces ‘‘Down 
Time’ with New Forced Oil 
Cooled Rotary Transformer 


ere has always been a demand for a trouble- 

pe rotary transformer for resistance weld tube 

ills. McKay has recently acquired the exclusive 

yht to design and manufacture the rotary trans- 

mer originally built under the Thomas M. 
ter Patents. 


he New Design incorporates Forced Oil Cooling 
ith the following advantages: 


1, Oil, which is a non-conductor, is forced into direct 
contact with the high voltage primary and the inner 
and outer (copper) secondary castings — thereby 
removing heat at its source and increasing overall 
efficiency. 


Entirely enclosed design of transformer and her- 
metically sealed oil tank exclude moisture -and dirt, 
thereby eliminating the chief causes for failures. 


Mechanical loads are all referred to a steel center 
shaft which extends the full length of the trans- 
former, thereby maintaining perfect balance, also 
insuring maximum rigidity and maintaining align- 
ment of electrodes. 


Designed exclusively for tube mill use and built to 
operate at 100% duty cycle with generous overload 


capacity. 
Automatic temperature control of oil and flow con- 


trols are interlocked with tube mill control to 
provide fool-proof operation. 


e rotary transformer is built in several standard 
es covering a range from 22,000 to 300,000 
peres, and is available as a component of a 
mplete tube mill or separately for installation 
existing tube mills. 


e rotary transformer and oil 
bling system is completely 
yered by U. S. and Foreign 
ents issued and pending. 
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CLARK CONTROL for HIGH SPEED 


TIN MILE SHEARING LINE 

















5 Aetna-Standard 
Shearing Lines 


Clark DC 
Control for One 
Shearing Line 


e In a Midwest Tin Plate Mill, the Aetna 
Standard Engineering Company installed five 
Flying Shear Lines with Side Trimmer, Sheet Clas- 
sifiers and Conveyors, ALL CLARK CONTROLLED. 


These lines handle coils up to a maximum of 
30,000 pounds, and are capable of operating up 
to a maximum speed of 1000 feet per minute. 


To maintain this high speed, the CLARK mill 
type apparatus ably co-operates to control the 
many motors that drive the heavy duty lines. 


The build-down of the Payoff and the Speed- 


el ee - 
















match, between the Side Trimmer and Shear, 
are automatically controlled by CLARK Photo- 
Electric Modulated Loop Control. 


This is a typical CLARK ENGINEERED installa- 
tion, accurately and efficiently co-ordinating 
both A.C. and D.C. operation to maintain high 
speed, and quantity production. 


For all steel mill auxiliary control applications, consult your nearest 


CLARK office for approved time-proved and accepted CLARK CONTROL. 


tHe CLARK CONTROLLER co. 


/ 
NEERED ELECTRICAL CONTROL * 1146 EAST 152ND STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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What Output Aid from U. S. Allies? 


The U. S. can look to its allies for some production help 
ahead, particularly to relieve materials shortages in Ameri- 


can industry 


WHAT production help can the U. 8. 
expeet from its allies in the indus- 
trial mobilization against Commu- 
nism? 

One kind of aid will be on a pri- 
vate basis as individual American 
companies turn to foreign sources 
for scarce materials. A way to learn 
what foreign producers have to sell 
is through the international fairs. 
The most important ones scheduled 
for the next eight months are listed 
below. 

Output Booster—A second form of 
help may come through co-operation 
among the Allies to expand produc- 
tion. The U. 8S. is inviting friendly 
governments to take part in creat- 
ing commodity control groups for 
rubber, tin and other scarce mate- 
rials. Six or more groups are expect- 
ed to be set up in February. The 
number may be expanded to as many 
as 20 later on. Most will have head- 
quarters in Washington. The sepa- 
rate commodity groups will recom- 
mend specific action by the co-op- 
erating governments. No policy has 
yet been announced about controlling 
prices, which for some commodities 
have soared to record heights. 

U. S. Defense Boss Charles E. Wil- 
son has established a Committee on 
Foreign Supplies & Requirements and 
named William C. Foster, ECA ad- 
ministrator, as its chairman. The 
committee will represent Mr. Wilson 
in guiding American representatives 
abroad on policies and programs of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Indirect Aid—A third kind of as- 
sistance from allies will be less di- 
rect: Rising industrial production 
abroad will make less drain on Amer- 
ican output. The countries of Eur- 
ope, not counting the Soviet Union, 
are expected to produce 57.2 million 
net tons of pig iron and 75.9 million 
tons of ingot steel in 1951. That 
compares with an estimated output 
in 1950 of about 47.6 million tons 
of pig iron and 66.4 million tons of 
ingots. In 1949 Europe produced 44.4 
million tons of pig iron and 61.1 
million tons of ingots. 


Canadian Mobilization Gains 


Canada’s government arsenals are 
slowly gathering steam. For 1950 
they produced $10.8 million worth 
of armament and will turn out three 
to five times that amount in 1951. 

The heaviest concentration in 1951 
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production will be in development 
of radar and the 155-millimeter gun, 
a U. S&S. artillery piece. Soon to be 
approved will be a multimillion-dol- 
lar retooling program to re-animate 
plants now functioning in low gear. 
More millions will be set aside for 
resumption of giant armament pro- 
duction in Canada. 

Coupled with those moves is one 
to expand electronics production fa- 
cilities with the construction of a 
$2 million plant in Toronto. That 
development is still in initial stages. 

Despite promising prospects for 
armament production in Canada, ar- 
senals still can absorb more orders 
than they are getting. Some of them 
are working at only 10 per cent of 
capacity. Canada hopes to interest 
the U. S. in placing more defense or- 
ders in the dominion. 


U. K. Defense Work Increases 


The tide of armament work to 
British manufacturers is increasing. 

Employment in the vehicle and ma- 
chinery industries—which thus far 
have borne the brunt of the defense 
program—has increased by about 
100,000 compared with a year ago, 
and now more than 4 million people 
are employed in those groups. One 


large order has been for 7000 Army 
vehicles. Civilian auto output may 
be cut 15 to 20 per cent in 1951. 
Plans are shaping up for a priority 
program to enable defense producers 
to get sheet steel. 

British steel exports to the U. S. 
are not expected to increase signifi- 
cantly in 1951 compared with 1950, 
but shipments to other areas—not- 
ably Canada—which use large quanti- 
ties of American steel are likely 
to rise. In the first: 11 months of 
1950, a record 3,171,762 net tons of 
steel were exported from the United 
Kingdom, compared with 2,429,441 
tons in the same 1949 period. 


Politics Hinders Ruhr Output 


The political question of German 
rearmament has complicated the 
Ruhr’s mobilization efforts. The Ger~- 
mans claim that Allied dictates on 
coal, scrap and steel exports have 
minimized the contributions they 
could make. 

The German scrap trade has col- 
lected 16.5 million tons of scrap iron 


‘ since the war, of which 6.6 million 


tons were exported. The bulk of 
the “blitz” scrap from bombed cities 
has not been collected. 

Only normal scrap supplies result- 
ing from normal industrial operations 
will be available in the future; hence, 
the necessity of forming a new scrap 
allocation office which will centralize 
all requirements and collections be- 
ginning Feb. 15. Scrap iron collec- 
tions shrank from 770,000 tons in 
July to only 330,000 tons in Decem- 


What's Europe Got To Sell? Find Out at Fairs 


Feb. 2-6—Electronic Exhibition, Paris 

Feb. 9-18—Technical Fair, Copenhagen 

Feb. 11-18—Agricultural Products Machinery 
Exhibition, Brussels 

Feb. 27-Mar. 4—Agricultural Machinery Expo- 
sition, Paris 

Feb. 28-Mar. 4—Light Industries Fair, Hanover, 
Germany 

Mar. 1-Apr. 7—Railroad, Industry & Economy 
Exposition, Santiago, Chile 

Mar. 2-11—Commercial Fair, Copenhagen 

Mar. 4-11—Leipzig Trade Fair, Leipzig, 
Germany 

Mar. 6-14—Trade Fair, Cologne, Germany 

Mar. 8-18—Automobile Show, Geneva 

Mar. 11-16—Trade Fair, Frankfort, Germany 

Mar. 11-17—International Industrial Exposition, 
Houston 

Mar. 11-18—Trade Fair, Vienna 

Mar. 27-Apr. 1—Agricultural Machinery Exhi- 
bition, Toulouse, France 

Mar, 31-Apr. 9—Trade Fair, Lyon, France 

Apr. 3-12—Industries Fair, Utrecht, The Nether- 
lands , 

Apr. 4-15—Automobile Exhibition, Turin, Htaly 

Apr. 7-17—Swiss Industries Fair, Basel 

Apr. 12-29—Trade Fair, Milan, Htaly 

Apr. 19-29—Automobile Exhibition, Frankfort, 
Germany 


Apr. 21-May 6—Trade Fair, Brussels 

Apr. 21-May 6—Trade Fair, Liege, Belgium 

Apr. 28-May 6—Trade Fair, Graz, Austria 

Apr. 28-May 14—Trade Fair, Paris 

Apr. 29-May 8—Heavy Industries Fair, Hanover, 
Germany 

Apr. 29-May 14—Trade Fair, Poznan, Poland 

Apr. 30-May 11—British Industries Fair, London- 
Birmingham 

Aug. 20-Sept. 20—Trade Fair, izmir, Turkey 

Aug. 24-Sept. 2—Trade Fair, Innsbruck, Austrio 

Aug. 25-Sept. 9—St. Erik’s Trade Foir, Stock- 
holm 

Sept. 1-10—Machine Tool Exhibition, Paris 

Sept. 1-16—Trade Fair, Strasbourg, France 

Sept. 2-6—Trade Fair, Frankfort, Germany 

Sept. 2-7—Leipzig Trade Fair, Leipzig, Germany 

Sept. 8-23—International Trade Fair, Chicago 

Sept. 8-23—Indusiries Fair, Ghent, Belgium 

Sept. 8-23—Swiss National Fair, L 

Sept. 8-25—Levant Fair, Bari, Italy 

Sept. 9-16—Trade Fair, Vienna, Austria 

Sept. 10-14—International Instrument Confer- 
ence & Exhibit, Houston 

Sept. 11-20—Industries Fair, Utrecht, The 
Netherlands 

Sept. 15-Oct. 1—Trade Fair, Marseille, France 

Sept. 16-18—Trade Fair, Cologne, Germany 

Sept. 29-Oct. 7—Trade Fair, Graz, Austria 





Additional information about these fairs may be had frem the compiler of the data, Walter 
Haidar, Fairs & Exhibitions Branch of the Commerce Department’s Office of International 


Trade, Washington 25. 
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ber. Despite reduced scrap receipts, 
dealers still have heavy export or- 
ders. The average scrap price paid 
by U. S. buyers f.o.b. western Euro- 
pean ports is around $33. 

Allied orders now force German 
coal producers to ship about 25 per 
cent of their output abroad a month. 
The result, say Ruhr industrialists, 
is a coke shortage which hampers 
steel output. Steel mills need 10 to 
20 per cent more coke to operate at 
capacity. Scrap shortages, too, are 
cutting production. 

As a result, say the Germans, they 
are having trouble in meeting the 
mandatory steel requirements placed 
by the occupation powers. The Allies 
have been earmarking more and more 
steel, particularly plates and sheets, 
for export to other Western nations 
for ultimate fabrication into muni- 
tions. 


U. S.: Buyer of Belgian Steel 


The U. S. has become one of Bel- 
guim’s largest steel customers. 

The nation’s steel output is at a 
rate of nearly 450,000 net tons month- 
ly. Some 49 blast furnaces are op- 
erating in Belgium; 24 in Luxem- 
burg. Export prices are high, and 
deliveries are extended, but still the 
orders pour in. 

A new mill for coils and sheets 
has been installed at the works of 
Societe d’Esperance-Longdoz. 


Norway Chalks Up Records 


Norwegian industrial production in 
1950 was 7 per cent above 1949 
and 40 per cent higher than in 1938. 
Employment last year was about 2.8 
per cent greater than in 1949. 

Norway’s exports rose 27.8 per cent 
in 1950 over 1949, but imports 
climbed, too—19.5 per cent. 


Italian Output Soars 


Since 1948 there has been a 50 
per cent increase in Italian produc- 
tion of autos, busses and trucks. 
Italian workmen have built 62 per 
cent more buildings; industrial pro- 
duction has gone up 18 per cent; 
agricultural, 6 per cent. 


Australia Needs More Lead 


One of Australia’s most perplex- 
ing shortages is lead, even though 
it exports large tonnages of the 
metal annually. 

Explanation of the paradox is this: 
Export prices are in some cases 
higher than domestic; domestic con- 
sumers are hoarding. Normal domes- 
tic use of primary lead is about 35,- 
000 tons. In 1950 consumption rose 
to an estimated 45,000 tons. 
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Wide World 


THROUGH THE TORRID ZONE: Heavy U. S. Pershing tanks appear in Berlin 
for the first time since 1945 after being unloaded at the Grunewald Freight Sta- 


tion in mid-January. 


Included in the shipment were 22 tanks, brought through 


the Russian Zone—without incident—to be used to train the U.S. Sixth Infantry 


New Cobalt Sources 


Recovery of cobalt from ores 
previously considered uneco- 
nomical to process now feasible 


A NEW PROCESS for recovering 
cobalt from domestic ores will add 
4.5 million pounds of the critical ma- 
terial to industrial stockpiles by the 
end of 1952. Usually a byproduct of 
some other metal, it previously has 
been difficult to separate from nickel 
and arsenic, frequently found with it 
in this country and Canada. 

Developed by Chemical Construc- 
tion Co., New York, the new process 
will produce cobalt at three new 
refineries at Salmon, Idaho, Fred- 
ricktown, Mo., and Cobalt, Ontario. 
Mining Engineering, publication of 
the Mining Branch, American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers, says the process is the first 
feasible commercial exploitation of 
these cobalt resources. 

Everybody Uses It—U. S. consump- 
tion of cobalt was 8 million pounds 
yearly prior to the present national 
emergency. Largest use is in perma- 
nent magnets. It also improves cut- 
ting performance of tool steels at 
high speeds and red heats. Refrac- 
tory or high temperature alloys ca- 
pable of maintaining strength at op- 
erating temperatures over 1600° F 
demand its use. Frit or ground coats 
in porcelain enamelware use cobalt 


oxide; paints and varnishes uce co- 
balt salts as a drier. Unusual uses 
include supplement to pasture defi- 
ciencies in cattle raising and pro- 
viding the blue color in ceramics. 

Ninety per cent of our cobalt has 
come from the Belgian Congo, origi- 
nating as a by-product of copper re- 
fining. The additional 4.5 million 
pounds from domestic sources and 2 
million pounds expected from French 
Morocco ores means the United 
States should have available annually 
the following amounts by the end 
of 1952: 

Belgian Congo 

French Morocco 


..7.5 million Ib. 
..1.0 million Ib. 


Idaho ............3.0 million Ib. 
Missouri a . 5 million Ib. 
Cobalt, Ont. ..... .75 million lb. 


for a total of 12.75 million pounds. 


Rockwell Moves Into Barberton 


Rockwell Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, 
acquired both the Pittsburgh Valve 
and Fittings Division of Pitcairn 
Corp. and the Pittsburgh Valve and 
Fittings Corp., subsidiary of Pitcairn 
Corp. W. F. Rockwell Jr., president, 
Rockwell Mfg. Co., says his company 
paid $3 million in the cash and stock 
transfer deal, 

Manufacturing facilities and prin- 
cipal offices of Pittsburgh Valve are 
located in Barberton, O., with com- 
pany-owned warehouses also acquired 
in Kansas City and Houston. The 
plant occupies a total of 400,000 
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sq. ft. of floor space and is located 
on a 38-acre tract. Mr. Rockwell 
says his company will expand the 
Barberton operation to its limit. 


US Pipe Co. Gets Pontusco Corp. 


United States Pipe & Foundry 
Company, Burlington, New Jersey, has 
announced acquisition of complete 
ownership of Pontusco Corp., former- 
ly controlled jointly by US Pipe and 
Foundry Company and Compagnie 
de Pont-a-Mousson of Nancy, France. 
Pontusco Corp. is owner of all the 
common stock in the United Con- 
crete Pipe Corp. of California. Un- 
der the agreement, the French com- 
pany gains control of Poniusco Corp. 
of Cuba and will operate a concrete 
pipe plant at El Cotorro, Havana. 


Barnett Foundry Acquires Plant 


The plant of Downs-Slater Found- 
ry Co., Dover, N. J., is to be de- 
voted entirely to production of 
Meehanite castings. It was acquired 
by Barnett Foundry & Machine Co., 
Irvington, N. J. 


Ferguson Expands for Research 


An engineering and research lab- 
oratory costing $500,000 is being 
built by Harry Ferguson Inc., De- 
troit. Building will have 50,000 
square feet of floor space. Ferguson 


is now producing 175 farm tractors 
a day. 


RECORD TIME: Armco Steel Corp.'s strip mill modernization program was com- 


Hayes Acquires Skyline Corp. 


Hayes Mfg. Corp., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has acquired the holdings of 
Allan P. Kirby, New York capitalist, 
in Skyline Corp., Wichita, Kan., man- 
ufacturer of agricultural implements. 
Also purchased was Skyline’s 60 per 
cent interest in Aircraft Armament 
Inc., Baltimore, Md., an engineering 
firm. Rensselaer W. Clark, presi- 
dent of Hayes, is the new chairman 
of Skyline’s board of directors. 


Cummins Expands Second Time 


Cummins Engine Co, Inc., Colum- 
bus, Ind., will spend $400,000 on an 
addition for its fuel pump building 
which was completed a year and a 
half ago. 

The 9600-square-foot addition, says 
R. E. Huthsteiner, executive vice 
president, follows building of a stores 
center building of 200 x 460 feet, 
started last September, All of the 
new facilities will increase plant size 
more than 30 per cent. 


Norgren Celebrates and Builds 


Production facilities more than 
doubling present plant output will be 
built by C. A, Norgren Co., Denver. 
Featuring new machine tools and ma- 
terials handling equipment, high-ceil- 
ing work areas and 50,000 square feet 
of floor area, the plant is on a 3% 
acre tract in Englewood, a suburb. 
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pleted in 12 days when it installed six heavy stands of mills and rebuilt much 
of the plant's ancillary facilities. The $3 million project caused no shutdown in 
any department: Armco had built up a big inventory of hot-rolled sheet coils 
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Company is observing its 25th year 
in the manufacture of lubrication and 
air equipment, 


Northwest To Get Strip Mill 


Seidelhuber Steel Rolling Mill Corp. 
has been organized in Seattle, Wash., 
by Frank Seidelhuber Jr., vice-presi- 
dent of Seidelhuber Iron & Bronze 
Works Inc. Capitalized at $1 mil- 
lion, the new company proposes to 
build a 12-inch strip mill on a site 
adjacent to the present water tank 
fabricating plant. 

The mill will be similar to the 
Steckel type. Plans call for rolling 
3000 tons monthly. Coil stock only 
will be produced first, but later 4 
to %-inch pipe may be fabricated. 
Also included in the plans are one or 
two electric furnaces, producing in- 
gots, billets and slabs for finishing. 


Moore Tool Expands 


The Moore Special Tool Company 
Inc. of Bridgeport, Conn., is nearing 
completion of a $250,000 plant ex- 
pansion program which will increase 


_ its facilities by 25 per cent. The con- 


struction involves an addition of 
15,000 square feet of floor space to 
the company’s main plant, plus 
$100,000 for new machine tools. Rich- 
ard F. Moore, president, said full op- 
eration will come in February. 


Goldsmith Sold to Somech 


Somech Industries Inc., New York, 
bought the nonferrous foundry of C. 
A. Goldsmith Co., Newark, N, J. Op- 
eration will continue under the same 
corporate title. The company pro- 
duces both sand and permanent mold 
aluminum, bronze and copper alloy 
castings. 

New officers are: W. Page Taggart, 
Ellis Somech, David R. Ehrlich and 
L. Goldinger. Mr. Taggart was for- 
merly sales manager of the Gold- 
smith organization. 


Brass Foundry Changes Owners 


Newark Brass & Iron Foundry Inc. 
is the new name of Newark Brass 
Foundry, Kearney, N. J., recently pur- 
chased by Joseph Esposito, owner of 
Consolidated Pattern Works, North 
Bergen, N. J. Plant capacity is 7 
tons of castings. Willard L. Jacobs, 
former plant manager of Lincoln 
Foundry Inc., South Plainfield, N. J., 
will serve in the same capacity with 
the new company. 


Westinghouse Plastits Plant 

Westinghouse Electric Co., Pitts- 
burgh, is scheduling for operations 
early this year a Micarta plastics 
plant at Hampton, S. C. 
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KEEPING 7p ePACE WITH TIME... 


Bullard Mult-Au-Matics' 


at Spicer Manufacturing Division of 
Dana Corporation, Toledo, Ohio 


Some 30 Mult-Au-Matics — eight spindle type, in 12 and 16 inch sizes, produce a 
variety of automotive parts. Naturally these machines were installed because of their 
productive capacity. Since, one Mult-Au-Matic produces the equivalent 
of three former machines which it replaced. Furthermore, 
the customer expressed satisfaction with the dependable performance of these 
machines and remarked on the economies possible with Mult-Au-Matics. 


Write BULLARD rh Factual Time Savings on your Jobs 
A -f Pet eRe 


HEM: 














By H. C. TUTTLE Detroit Editor, STEEL 


Mirrors of Motordom 





The auto price snarl has caused labor tangles that aren’t 
straightened out yet. A new pricing formula may permit 


limited increases 


DETROIT 
CAR PRICES have been a sore spot 
in many quarters. The auto people 
had some bitter words to say when 
the government saw fit to freeze 
prices of The Big Three’s 1951 mod- 
els at 1950 levels. 

Thé ruckus invaded government of- 
fices when economic stabilizer Alan 
Valentine crossed up some of his as- 
sociates by demanding a roll-back be- 
fore hearing the industry’s argu- 
ments against it. His quick-trig- 
gered action, which the president had 
to back up with tough talk to get 
eompliance, probably had a great 
deal to do with his resigning the job. 

Reverberations — The price freeze 
continued to have repercussions as 
late as last week in walkouts and 
below-the-surface restiveness. Some 
of those work stoppages were ex- 
plainable by the nearness of a wage 
freeze. Others were the result, work- 
ers claim, of management speed-ups. 

Some tightening of production 
standards is a natural consequence 
of the freeze since the only cost-cut- 
ting course open to car makers is to 
reduce their labor bill. Suppliers— 
several have made the news in the 
last ten days as victims of sporadic 
walkouts—are in almost the same po- 
sition as the automakers. They’re 
governed on the prices they can 
charge by the automakers’ tight- 
fisted purchasing agents. 

More Troubles—As the government 
price stabilizers worked out the de- 
tails to permit limited price increases 
which would restore to all automak- 
ers the cost-price relationship that 
had prevailed in the pre-Korea base 
period, the number out on strike or 
idled because of suppliers’ strikes in 
Detroit fluctuated around 20,000. The 
unauthorized walkout of Briggs Con- 
ner plant workers had closed down 
Packard and Hudson operations. 
Other labor troubles had previously 
curtailed Dodge and Nash production. 

The price formula, which should 
clear up much of this trouble by per- 
mitting car prices to rise where nec- 
essary to offset lower production 
schedules and higher materials costs 
in part, was drafted by John M. Han- 
cock, HSA special consultant. This 
formula contains sliding-scale fea- 
tures to make its function largely 
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automatic. As the metals orders out 
of Washington permit less and less 
to be available for civilian consump- 
tion that provision will come into 
full play. 

Fight Continues — Resurgence of 
car demand has almost quashed in- 
dividual dealers’ objections to the 
tight credit controls embodied in reg- 
ulation W. But the National Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association has not 
forgotten and is making sure that 
the Federal Reserve Board has them 
in mind. NADA’s point is that the 
stringent terms of the regulation 
bring about more inflation, rather 
than less by forcing buyers to with- 
draw savings, cash in war bonds and 
mortgage their houses to raise the 
money for new car down payments 
and shell out the cash for the month- 
ly payments, 

“From a Practical Standpoint,” 
NADA’s past president, Fred L. Hal- 
ler, told the FRB, “it does not seem 
economically healthy to compel peo- 
ple to use up savings to make major 
purchases which normally are made 
from current income.” 


DeSoto Makes Its Bow 


With introduction last week of the 
1951 DeSoto, only two makes are yet 
to be brought into this year’s line-up 
—the Chrysler and the Oldsmobile. 


The new DeSoto is featured, like its 
sister Chrysler-built cars, by a com- 
pletely new front end which snug- 
gles the hood between the fenders, 
tapers the nose down to the newly 
designed grille and in general elim- 
inates the severely rounded lines 
which characterized previous design. 

Some of the changes obscure the 
heavy expenditures necessary for 
their tooling. One of these is the 
new front fender line which extends 
further into the front door panel. 
Another which required new top dies 
is the widening of the windshield by 
narrowing the corner posts and ex- 
panding the glass area of the rear 
window by 89 square inches, 

Total expenditure by Chrysler 
Corp. for the tooling and make-ready 
for the company’s new models was 
about $50 million. The figure doesn’t 
include the cost of engineering the 
new Chrysler engine. 

The new DeSoto grille consists of 
nine wide curved vertical bars which 
match the shape of the bumper 
guards and are individually replace- 
able in case of damage. Parking 
lights are adjacent to the outermost 
grille members and are suspended in 
the radiator air intake, being a con- 
tinuation of the fender chrome mold- 
ing strip which duplicates the wrap- 
around lines of the bumper and stops 
short of the front wheel fender open- 
ing. 

In redesigning the hood, grille 
opening and front fenders, DeSoto en- 
gineers accomplished the effect which 
chrome trim did in last year’s model. 








SWEEPING CHANGES: The 1951 DeSoto, on display by DeSoto-Plymouth 

dealers last Saturday, presents complete changes in exterior and interior styling. 

Included in the changes are increased power from a larger engine and more 
riding comfort and convenience 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited) 





The grille opening which formerly 
was outlined with chrome this year is 
set off by rolling the metal forward, 
then under and continuing this offset 
line almost back to the front door. 

Improved engine starting and 
smoother operation during warm-up 
are claimed for a new automatic 
choke. In addition the ignition sys- 
tem is waterproofed. 

A more powerful engine having a 
displacement of 251 cubic inches and 
horsepower of 116 contrasts with the 
237-cubic inch and 112-horsepower 
power plant found in last year’s 
model. 


Needlepoint Seat Covers Next? 


Buick, maintaining the General 
Motors flair for novelty treatment of 
special show cars, last week sent 
women sweeping off to Macy’s Art 
Needlework Department in search of 
needlepoint seatcovers. A 1951 Rivi- 
era Roadmaster was unveiled in that 
store with the upholstery of the rear 
section done in_ custom - designed 
needlepoint. To match these luxuri- 
ous panels on rear seat, doors and 
back of the front seat the rest of the 
ear is trimmed in Vienna Rose and 
Dove Grey. All instrument moldings 
and interior knobs and handles are 
gold plated. ; 

Ivan L. Wiles, Buick general man- 
ager, makes a vain plea against the 
swarms of people who will want to 
buy this car, saying Buick has no in- 
tention of providing needlepoint up- 
holstery in its line and that the car 
is simply for show purposes. 


The Niceties Disappear 


To those who must be satisfied 
with the trim and appointments of 
today’s production-line cars, several 
manufacturers are now starting to 
hint that even those niceties may dis- 
appear abruptly. 

In small type on recent ads these 
words are now appearing... “stand- 
ard trim and accessories subject to 
change without notice.” These sup- 
plement the little legends which read 
“optional at extra cost” and have to 
do with white-wall tires, automatic 
transmission and the like. 

With chrome trim the most vulner- 
able item, and interior chrome plated 
appointments the likeliest to disap- 
pear first, the stylists have come up 
with acceptable substitutes. In many 
cases those will be substantially less 
costly to manufacture than today’s 
fittings. In their experimentations, 
they have found that graphite-im- 
pregnated plastic can be satisfactor- 
ily plated, but this is, of course, a 
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substitute which can’t be made be- 
cause of nickel shortages. 

Other substitute materials are as 
hard to get, or harder, than the orig- 
inal, but some of the developments, 
particularly in the direction of atom- 
ized deposition of metals on interior 
recesses of plastics, may soon appear 
in profusion. One application will be 
on the bezel ring surrounding head- 
lights. Vaporized aluminum inside 
plastic will have the brilliant appear- 
ance of chrome but. will be impervi- 
ous to weathering or peeling. From 
the standpoint of material consump- 
tion, amount of aluminum required is 
negligible. 


Chrysler Engine Powerful 


Details of Chrysler’s 180-horsepower 
engine are filtering out of that com- 
pany’s engineering laboratories. There 
seems to be some question in every- 
one’s mind whether that much “soup” 
is of any value in a passenger car. 
Chrysler people say that much power 
will find acceptance for the accelera- 
tion, hill climbing ability and flexi- 
bility which it offers. 

The company apparently has no 
definite future plans for putting the 
engine in more than a limited num- 
ber of cars. The first tooling setup 
is for production of approximately 25 
of the new engines an hour. Consid- 
erably more public reaction and ex- 
perience with the design is desired 
before any major moves in the di- 
rection of broader penetration are 
made with it. Its first use will be in 
New Yorker and Imperial models. 


r 


Auto, Truck Output 


U. S. and Canada 


1950 1949 
January .... 609,882 445,092 
February ... 505,593 443,734 
March ..... 610,678 543,711 
Aol... 585,705 569,728 
May ....... 732,161 508,101 
tine 897,856 623,689 
[way ....... 746,771 604,351 
| August ..... 842,304 678,092 
September .. 760,808 657,073 
October _ 795,918 601,021 
November .. 632,943 475,454 
December .. 659,222 384,318 

Weekly Estimates 

Week Ended 1950 1949 
Dec. 30 .... 135,229 113,026 
1951 1950 
06 99,955 116,768 
Jan. 13 . 189,679 154,552 
Jan. 20 158,907 158,432 
Jan. 27 . 152,000 141,036 


Rs 
‘ Estimates by 
Ward’s Automotive Reports 


E * Preliminary. 


One feature of the engine which 
seems especially geared to the times 
is its operation on régular gas. In 
fact use of premium gas with this 
engine provides less of an improve- 
ment in performance than can be ex- 
pected from a more conventional en- 
gine. However, Chrysler engineers 
say its acceptance of octane numbers 
is wider than that of any engine they 
know. 


Washington Offices Opened 


To strengthen their liaison with 
government procurement plans two 
automakers"recently established 
Washington offices. Hudson Motor 
Car Co., which has affirmed its wil- 
lingness to get into defense work but 
has not yet been mentioned as hay- 
ing landed any of the now numerous 
orders which are out in the industry, 
put John J. Murphy in charge of this 
hot spot. Formerly international 
representative for Avco Mfg. Corp., 
Mr. Murphy was commanding officer 
of a heavy ordnance company and an 
Army liaison officer in World War II. 

Ford Motor Co. has set up Gerald 
J. Lynch as director of its defense 
mobilization office in Washington. 
Formerly assistant director of the 
company’s office of defense products 
under Richard E. Krafve whose head- 
quarters are in Dearborn, Mr. Lynch 
will co-ordinate his activities with 
those of Ford’s ODP. He directed 
much of Ford’s war contract rene- 
gotiations before being appointed ex- 
ecutive assistant to the controller. 


Ford Expands at Cincinnati 


Ford has decided to expand its new 
automatic transmission division at 
Cincinnati, adding about 220,000 
square feet or nearly as much as the 
original plant contains. This addi- 
tional space will be used to house the 
manufacture of engine lubrication 
pumps for P & W aircraft engines. 
These pumps will go to the aircraft 
engine division plant in Chicago for 
assembly in B-36 engines. 

Role of the former Dodge-Chicago- 
Tucker plant is more and more being 
viewed as an assembly operation, 
sources close to Ford disclose, and a 
major part of the components re- 
quired in these engines will be farmed 
out. Best guess is that approximate- 
ly 15 months will be required before 
this mammoth facility gets into pro- 
duction. 

The Cincinnati supplying plant, 
however, is expected to begin oper- 
ations this fall, with about 1000 addi- 
tional workers needed. Automatic 
transmission production will not be 
affected. 
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STANDARD STRUCTURAL ALLOY - BEARING QUALITY. 


SPECIALTY - NITRALLOY - CARBON 
MAGNAFLUX-AIRCRAFT QUALITY 


Hot Rolled * Forged * Annealed « Heat Treated 


Normalized ¢ Straightened * Cold Drawn 


Machine Turned ¢ Centerless Ground 


COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY 


117 Liberty Street 
New York, New York 


. 176W. Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


P. O. Box 1633 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


January 29, 1951 


WARREN, OHIO 


1578 Union Commerce Building 528 Fisher Building 
Cleveland, Ohio Detroit, Michigan 
7251 General Motors Building 3104 Smith Tower 
Detroit, Michigan Seattle, Washington 
403 W. Eighth Street Monadnock Building 
Los Angeles 14, California San Francisco 5, California 


4004 Navigation Bivd. 
Houston 3, Texas 
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The part that cost 34% less when made 
from TIMKEN’ seamless tubing 


HERE ARE THE COST FIGURES: 


TIMKEN 
stock TUBING 
Cost of material $68.16 $49.25 
-sigah a peer savings with tubing—$18- 
ber of pieces Pro 
poor 3 ¢ hour on six 
spindle 2 2%" capacity 
automatic screw m 163 
; hin 8 eS 300 
: . . per 
: Machining cost ; 
: ieces (estimate 
: : machine operatiOg cost $39. es $21. 67 
| sf “i sacinddiee savings with tubing—$1 
NG— 
TOTAL SAVINGS WITH TUB! 
$37.12, oF 34.3% 


F machined from bar stock, the part shown here 
would cost 10.8¢. But it is costing the manufacturer 
only 7.09¢—because it’s made from Timken® seamless 
tubing. How was this 34% saving possible? The figures 
above tell the story. 


Timken tubing eliminates drilling because the hole 
is already there. You usually can start right in with 
finish boring. There’s less stock to machine—less scrap 
loss. And because of the uniformly fine forged quality 





YEARS AHEAD— THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 





of Timken steel, you get a better finished product. 


To get the most economical tube size for your job, 
guaranteed to clean up, use our Tube Engineering 
Service. With the tube we specify, there’s no excessive 
stock, yet you’re sure of enough metal to fill out your 
dimensions. It’s guaranteed. Write The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Steel and Tube Division, Canton 6, 
Ohio. Cable address: ““TIMROSCO”. 






Specialists in alloy steel—including hot rolled and cold finished —_ 
steel bars—a complete range of stainless, graphitic and standard tool 
analyses—and alloy and stainless seamless steel tubing. 
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The Business Trend 





Momentum from defense program, beginning to show up in 
production indexes, helps push industrial activity to within 
a few points of postwar record level 


THE gathering force of the defense 
program is beginning to register in 
industrial activity indexes. 

Each week new output records are 
being established by the steel indus- 
try. Electric power production is not 
far from setting a new alltime high 
record. Dollar volume of contracts 
awarded for privately financed indus- 
trial buildings reached a new high. 

Effect of these and other buoyant 
factors is a continuing rise in STEEL’s 
industrial production index. After 
climbing 5 points in the week ended 
Jan. 20 and reaching 217 per cent of 
the 1936-39 average, the index was 
only 5 points below the postwar high 
recorded in the last two weeks of 
last October. Much of the climb in 
the last two weeks has been a recov- 
ery from the customary yeargnd 
slackening in industrial activity, but 
much of the snappiness characteriz- 
ing the rebound stems from pressure 
from the mobilization program. 

Civilian production still constitutes 
the bulk of industrial activity but 


this is due to shrink as government 
controls on materials take effect. 
Whether defense production can take 
up the slack without delay remains 
to be seen. 


Another Record for Steel... 


Newest record for production of 
steel for ingots and castings was 
scheduled for the week ended Jan. 
27, when output of slightly more than 
2 million net tons was expected. The 
preceding week had been a record- 
breaker too. Output then was 1,991,- 
000 net tons. To attain these ton- 
nages, the industry is operating at 
approximately 100 per cent of ca- 
pacity, which too is at an alltime 
high level. Further expansion of ca- 
pacity is underway. 


Industrial Building Booms... 


Boosting of the steel industry’s ea- 
pacity, along with other industrial ex- 
pansion stemming from the nation’s 


mobilization program, pushed the 
awarding of privately financed con- 
tracts for industrial building to an un- 
precedented $1414 million in the week 
ended Jan. 18, reports Bngineering 
News-Record. Contracts for public 
buildings were high, too, at $107.4 
million, but far from a record. Add- 
ing in other construction, the heavy 
construction awards for the week 
totaled $391.6 million. 

Through the first 18 days of Janu- 
ary, engineering construction awards 
of all classes totaled $961.6 million, 
88 per cent above the $669.1 million 
for the corresponding period of last 
year. 


Automobile Output Rises... 


Automobile output continued in the 
week ended Jan. 20 to gain ground 
from the letdown of the yearend and 


_ model changeover, That week’s crop 


of passenger cars and trucks in the 
United States and Canada was 158,- 
907. That was the highest since the 
week ended Dec. 23. 

The volume will increase if auto 
producers can be spared from effects 
of labor trouble that has been ham- 
pering parts suppliers. Output, nev- 
ertheless, is approximately in line 











BAROMETERS of BUSINESS peuop* Weex "Aco AGO 
(Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity)} ............... 99.5 99.0 101.5 98.0 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) ........ 6,909 6,981 7,088 6,041 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av —1000 tons) ........ 1,977 1,677 2,001 1,237 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl) ........ Mien 6,051 5,762 5,763 4,962 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) ..... re $391.6 $415.8 $692.0 $182.2 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) .... 158,907 139,679 160,912 158,432 


*Dates on request. {Weekly capacities, net tons: 1951, 1,999,035; 1st half 1950, 1,906,268; 2nd half 1960, 1,928,721. 

















Freight Car Loadings (unit—1000 cars) .................. 785+ 783 747 619 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) ........ aes 167 193 174 2381 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars)f ........... .. $27,200 $27,415 $27,929 $27,121 
Department Store Sales (changes from like wk. a yr. ago.)t +31% +39% +9% —5% 
+Preliminary. +t Federal Reserve Board. 
Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—millions) ............. $16,934 $17,298 $18,247 $14,406 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) ........................... $256.0 $256.0 $266.7 $257.0 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) ..... ee ee $30.9 $27.2 $82.6 $23.6 
Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) ............... 18,248 17,362 17,872 7,980 
Loans and Investments (billions)} ....................0005 $70.8 $71.2 $70.3 $07.4 
United States Gov't. Obligations Held (millions)} ........ $38,046 $33,204 $88,439 $37,920 
+Member banks, Federal Reserve System. : 
STEEL’s Weighted Finished Steel Price Indexj} ........... 171.92 171.92 167.89 156.18 
STEEL’s Nonferrous Metal Price Indext .................. 258.5 255.8 246.9 160.5 
DN ROR SPIN RENE 029 oro aoa bss cin. sie inl ca arese.ld Biel b ag OVS Se soe : 178.7 178.1 174.7 151.4 
Metals and Metal Products] ................... 0... ce euee 188.3 187.9 184.3 168.6 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926—100. 1$1936-1939—100. 1+71935-1939—100. 
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with that of a year ago. In the 
week ended Jan. 21, 1950, produc- 
tion was 158,432 passenger cars and 
trucks. 


New High Again for Prices... 


The fast pace of business activity, 
along with an expanding program of 
mobilization, continues to give the 
inflationary’ punch to prices, with a 
result there’s another new alltime 
high in the all-commodities price in- 
dex of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. That new record, set in the 
week ended Jan. 16, puts the index 
at 178.7 per cent of the 1926 average. 


Previous record was 178.1 in the pre- 
ceding week. 

The index now is 2.3 per cent above 
four weeks ago, 13.9 per cent above 
the May 24-June 24 average, and 18 
per cent above one year ago. Farm 
products and foods declined fraction- 
ally, fuel showed no change; all other 
groups advanced. 


Coal Output Up... 


To provide fuel needed for the 
heavy volume of industrial activity, 
the bituminous coal producers upped 
their output in the week ended Jan. 
13 to 11,860,000 net tons. That was 





Week Ended Jan, 20 


the highest level since the week end- 
ed Dec. 16. In the week ended Jan. 
6, production was 10,060,000 tons. 


On a Buying Spree... 


Putting a demand on the country’s 
plants is the heavy buying by con- 
sumers. In the first half of January, 
consumer spending rose noticeably 
from the low point reached in the 
week immediately after Christmas. 
Retail stores continued to sell mucn 
more than in the similar period « 
year earlier, Dun & Bradstreet Inc. 
reports. Merchants in many parts 
of the nation reported a resurgence 
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METALWORKING WAGES 


PRODUCTION WORKERS—CENTS PER HOUR 





























Metalworking Hourly Wages 
(cents) 
Production Workers—Five Major Groups 


Prim. Fab. Mach- Elec. Trans. 
1949 Mtlis. Prod. inery Mchy. Equip. 
Nov. 158.0 145.1 153.8 143.5 166.2 
Dec. 159.7 147.2 154.3 144.6 168.4 
1950 
Jan. 161.5 148.7 154.7 144.3 168.2 
Feb. 160.3 148.1 155.2 144.2 167.7 
Mar. 160.4 148.0 156.0 144.3 167.8 
Apr. 160.9 148.8 156.9 144.6 170.6 
May 161.9 149.6 157.6 145.3 169.8 
June 163.0 151.5 158.3 145.1 172.7 
July 164.5 152.2 159.5 146.4 172.8 
Aug. 163.9 153.9 160.7 146.7 173.5 
Sept. 167.2 156.4 162.9 148.5 177.0 
Oct. 166.8 157.9 165.6 152.2 177.9 
Nov. 167.9 158.7 167.5 153.6 177.9 


U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Steel Employment, Payrolls 


Employees? Payrolls 
in Thousands in Millions 

1950 1949 1950 81949 
Jan 609 650 $189.3 $202.1 
Feb 613 65 174.7 189.8 
Mar. - 616 652 190.0 207.2 
Apr. - 621 647 186.2 191.9 
May 628 637 199.9 188.4 
June 636 625 195.3 181.8 
July 643 610 188.7 160.3 
Aug. 649 603 206.6 175.6 
Sept 650 600 203.8 173.5 
*Oct. . 650 584 212.2 63.1 
*Nov. . 653 584 208.0 63.1 
Dec +s. 602 -. 136.9 





+ Monthly average. * Averages taken 
from single figure for the two strike 
affected months in 1949. American Iron 
& Steel Institute. 





FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT ORDERS 


FOUNDRY TRADES ONLY 
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Foundry Equipment Orders 


Value in 
Index Thousands 

1950 1949 1950 1949 
Jan. ... 159.3 149.9 $731 $694 
Feb. ... 113.1 144.4 519 668 
Mar. ... 225.2 190.8 1,034 883 
Apr. ... 160.6 172.0 737 797 
May -. 294.9 121.9 1,353 565 
June ... 622.7 164.9 2,858 764 
July ... 401.8 146.6 1,844 679 
Aug. ... 693.6 127.1 3,183 589 
Sept. ... 483.8 166.6 2,220 772 
Oct. ... 526.8 133.5 2,417 618 
Nov. ... 885.5 270.4 4,077 1,250 
DOC; wis, eines = MORD oaieca 929 





Foundry Equipment Mfrs. Assoc. 


Charts—Copyright 1951, STEEL 
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of what appeared to be “scare-buy- 
ing.” Many shoppers were apparent- 
ly anticipating their needs in the face 
of possible shortages and higher 
prices. Unlike the wave of anticipa- 
tory buying immediately after the 


start of the Korean war, the current | 


one was not largely limited to dur- 
able goods. 


More New Locomotives... 


If you thought you saw more new 
diesel locomotives last year than ever 
before, you’re right. 

Class 1 railroads in 1950 installed 
more new locomotives in service than 
in any one of the last 27 years, and 
nearly all of them were diesel. New 
locomotives put in service in 1950, 
says the Association of American 
Railroads, totaled 2396, of which 2372 
were diesel, 12 were steam and 12 
were electric. Locomotives installed 
in 1949 totaled 1865, of which 1808 
were diesel and 57 were steam. 

Of the total number put into serv- 
ice in 1950, the 264 installed in De- 
cember were the largest number re- 


corded in any month in the last 27 
years. 

On Jan. 1, 1951, Class 1 railroads 
had on order 1644 new locomotives, 
the largest number awaiting deliv- 
ery at any time since 1923, with the 
exception of Dec. 1, 1950, when that 
number was exceeded by 13. Of the 
total number on order at the begin- 
ning of this year 1624 were diesel, 16 
steam and 4 electric. 


Cleaner Sweep... 


The fast pace of vacuum cleaner 
manufacturers in 1950 put their total 
output 22.3 per cent over that of 
1949, the Vacuum Cleaner Manufac- 
turers’ Association reveals. Factory 
sales of standard-size household vacu- 
um cleaners totaled 3,529,412 units 
in 1950, compared wtih 2,886,514 in 
1949. 

Sales in December totaled 288,756 
units, an 8.8 per cent increase over 
the 265,310 in November, and also 
an 8.8 per cent increase over the 
265,513 vacuum cleaners in Decem- 
ber, 1949. 


Issue Dates of Other FACTS and FIGURES Published by STEEL: 


Construction ....... = Indus. Produc, ..... Jan.15 ee TE gs. sec Aug.14 
Durable Goods ..... v.27 TPOMOES «csccccccces an.15 Ranges, Elec. ...... Dec.4 

Fab. Structural Steel po 8 Machine Tools ...... Jan.22 Ranges, Gas ....... Dec.4 

Freight Cars ....... Jan.22 Malleable Cast. Dec.18 Refrigerators ...... Jan.15 
Furnaces, Indus, ...Jan.22 Metalwkg. Employ.. .Jan.8 Steel Shipments ....Dec.25 
Furnaces, W. Air ..Jan.22 Price Indexes ...... Jan.22 Vacuum Cleaners ..Jan.15 
Gear Sales ......... Jan.8 Pumps, New Orders.Jan.8 WEE. caccadwnvee Jan.15 
Gray Iron Castings. .% 8 Purchasing Power...Dec.11 Water Heaters ..... Dec.25 
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STEEL CASTINGS 


IN Prseintcesasis OF NET Aarne 























—— UNFILLED ORDERS — 














Steel Castings 
Thousands of Net Tons . 


Shipments Unfilled Orders* 

1950 1949 1950 1949 
Jan, .... 88.8 140.6 142.5 338.9 
Feb. .... 91.8: 185.0 165.2 320.2 
Mar. ... 111.8 138.9 185.6 284.8 
Apr. .... 107.0 120.0 201.6 250.5 
May .... 117.9 106.2 198.0 191.5 
June 131.1 116.1 206.8 173.2 
July 98.3 78.7 255.4 155.5 
Aug. 128.4 90.0 329.9 143.6 
Sept. 134.6 86.5 428.0 127.7 
Oct. 149.6 70.7 521.8 124.8 
Nov. 145.9 76.4 537.7 117.9 
Dec. aon 84.5 er 





* For sale. U. S. Bureau of the Census. 





STEEL FORGINGS 


IN THOUSANDS OF TONS 





Steel Forgings 


Thousands of Net Tons 


Unfilled 

Shipments Orders* 
1950 1949 1950 1949 
Me. Seeced 93 124 327 571 
are 93 111 341 540 
Mar. 109 120 350 503 
Apr. 99 104 357 465 
ee 114 92 373 412 
TORS as sce 117 101 408 377 
ere 95 70. 446 348 
, 124 97 548 312 
Sept. 122 88 620 294 
eer 137 81 643 280 
Ee 130 73 657 287 
Ser 78 308 





* For sale. U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


The COOKE 


“INTERMEDIATE” 
METALLURGICAL 
MICROSCOPE 





SPEED —— 
CONVENIENCE — 
OPTICAL EXCELLENCE 


In your metallurgical exam- 
inations—with the following 
COOKE advantages. 


REVOLVING OBJECTIVE 

CHANGER 
Objective Mounting for greatly im- 
proved speed and convenience in 
operation. 

SPECIAL ILLUMINATION 

TUBE CONSTRUCTION 
Increasing sturdiness, eliminating 
many of the hazards of plant use. 


EXCLUSIVE LIGHT SOURCE 
CENTERING ADJUSTMENT 


Easier, more exact, trouble free 


COATED OBJECTIVES of superior 
construction 


The ideal instrument for routine plant 
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use 


Ask about the Cooke Portable Mi- 
croscope for use direct on large 
surfaces, lathe beds etc. 


Further information available 
from: 


THE R. Y. FERNER CO. INC. 


176 West Adams St. 


110 Pleasant St. 
Chicago, Iilinois 


Malden 48, Mass. 


American Agents for: 


COOKE TROUGTON & SIMMS, LTD. 
49 








@ “Until recently each vent grill cowl on 
our ranges was attached with a five-piece 
fastener,” reports the Geo. D. Roper 
Corporation, Rockford, Illinois. 


“Now we are making the same attachment 
with a single SPEED CLIP! As with all 65 
of the Tinnerman fasteners used on each 
of our ranges, the assembly savings on this 
new application are substantial.” 


Everywhere you look today you find new 

















New 1951 Roper 
“Town and Country” Gas Range 


SPEED CLIPS‘ help 


"boil douw'assem 


proof of SPEED NUT savings power. If you 
haven’t made a recent check of your prod- 
ucts, we will be glad to conduct a thorough 
Fastening Analysis. Ask your Tinnerman 


’ representative for details on this service, and 


write for your copy of SPEED NUT Savings 
Stories. TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC., Box 
6688, Department 12, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
In Canada: Dominion Fasteners Limited, 
Hamilton. In Great Britain: Simmonds 
Aerocessories, Limited, Treforest, Wales. 








SPEED CLIP replaces five- 
piece fastener. Provides 
secure attachment of cowl 
—yet permits easy removal 
for cleaning. 
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DAVID WHITE 
. new president, Lester Engineering 


David White was elected president, 
Lester Engineering Co., Cleveland. 
David Sloane becomes vice president 
in charge of engineering develop- 
ment. William Schwartz continues 
as chief engineer. 


Anaconda Wire & Oable Co., New 
York, appointed Maurice J. McCarthy 
Jr. manager, magnet wire sales, with 
headquarters at Muskegon, Mich. He 
is assisted by Alfred Koch. Richard 
B. Steinmetz was appointed general 
manager of mills, with headquarters 
at Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Edgcomb Steel Oo., Philadelphia, ap- 
pointed Peter B. Kline manager of 
stainless saies. He was with the 
Rustless Division, Armco Steel Corp. 


James H. Judge was appointed sales 
manager, gasoline, oil and industrial 
meter line, Rockwell Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 


Elected vice presidents of Oliver 
Corp., Chicago, are: Homer F. Dona- 
gher, in charge of exports; W. E. 
Miles, vice president in charge of 
crawler tractor and industrial sales; 
and L. Pierce Richie, vice president 
and director of purchases. 


Pacific Airmotive Corp., Burbank, 
Calif., appointed Col. Luke Harris as 
general production manager of the 
Burbank engine and aircraft divi- 
sions, and Chino-Ontario aircraft di- 
vision. Neal J. Coleman was made 
assistant general manager, Pacific 
Airmotive Airport Division. William 
Laughlin, a member of PAC’s sales 
staff, becomes acting sales manager. 
Ford T. Palmer is military co-ordina- 
tor of PAC’s three divisions. 
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Cc. H. WILLS 
. . . directs sales, Michigan Abrasive 


©. H. Wills was promoted from gen- 
eral sales manager to director of 
sales, Michigan Abrasive Co., De- 
troit. In his former position he is 


succeeded by B. S. Meade, who was: 


vice president, American Swiss File 
& Tool Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 


John H. Elliott was appointed gen- 
eral manager of manufacturing, and 
William C. Oberg, manufacturing con- 
sultant, United States Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh. Charles W. Baldwin was 
appointed director and John W. Clin- 
ton, assistant director of the coal 
chemical sales division, commercial 
department. Mr. Baldwin replaces J. 
V. Freeman, retired. 


R. Lindley Murray was elected presi- 
dent and Edwin R. Bartlett, chair- 
man of the board of Hooker Electro- 
chemical Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Mr. Bartlett was president since 1945. 


John A. Petroskas was appointed 
chief metallurgist, Midvale Co., Phil- 
adelphia. 


Gilbert Soler has resigned as vice 
president, manufacturing operations, 
and director of Atlas Steels Ltd., 
Welland, Ont., Canada, which he 
joined in 1946. 


Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, Pitts- 
burgh, elected A. R. Ellis chairman 
of the board, C. M. Houck, president, 
and R. C. Emmett, vice president. 


George A. Seaver was appointed 
manager, New York city branch, and 
William H. Leland, manager, New- 
ark, N. J., branch, Howe Scale Co., 
Rutland, Vt. 








ROBERT C. TYSON 
. . « V. P.-comptroller, U. S. Steel 


Robert C. Tyson, in addition to his 
post as comptroller, was elected a 
vice president, United States Steel 
Corp., New York. 


©. Russell Conklin, eastern district 
manager, Republic Rubber Division 
of Lee Rubber & Tire Oorp., Youngs- 
town, takes over management of Re- 
public’s Philadelphia office. Warren 
Ingersoll, formerly in charge, is now 
assistant to the president of the Lee 
corporation, and will be located at 
Conshohocken, Pa. Ray L: Beveridge 
was appointed field engineer at 
Philadelphia for Republic. 


W. A. Cook was appointed general 
manager of sales, iron and steel di- 
vision, Barium Steel Corp., Harris- 
burg, Pa., to succeed F. L. Steuber, 
resigned. Mr. Cook continues as gen- 
eral manager of sales, Phoenix Iron 
& Steel Co., an affiliated company. 


Claude Kershner, formerly with Phoe- 
nix Iron & Steel Co., was appointed 
purchasing agent, Birdsboro Steel 
Foundry & Machine Co., Birdsboro, 
Pa. 


Robert Pollock was appointed district 
sales manager, New York district, 
wire rope divisions, American Chain 
& Cable Co. Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
He succeeds Walter E. Moore, who 
retires Jan. 31. 


Ben Kaul was appointed to the new 
position of technical development en- 
gineer, Mullins Mfg. Corp., Salem and 
Warren, O. Michael Theil was pro- 
moted to superintendent of tools and 
dies; Ralph Bradley becomes gen- 
eral superintendent of engineering, 
tool design and estimating at both 
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plants; and Andrew W. Arnold be- 
comes superintendent, Warren plant 
tool department. 


Caloric Stove Corp., Philadelphia, 
elected Julius Klein president to suc- 
ceed Nathan R. Klein, now chairman 
of the board. Mr. Klein continues as 
sales director. Meyer Klein was 
elected vice president. 


Dr. John Russell, technical director, 
was elected vice president in charge 
of production, National Glaco Chemi- 
cal Co., a subsidiary of Ekco Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago. 


Theodore Buit was advanced from 
service to sales engineer for the west- 
ern Michigan territory of Pemco 
Corp., Baltimore. 


Edward L. Martin has resigned as 
technical director, Janney Cylinder 
Co., to become vice president in 
charge of technical development for 
Charles J. Haas Inc., Philadelphia. 


Frederick W. von Raab was made 
manager of warehouse distribution, 
Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa. 


Robert C.. Kuhn was appointed as- 
sistant district manager, Cleveland 
sales office, Crucible Steel Co. of 
America. 


Victor F. Stine and Lloyd L. Stouffer 
were elected directors of Pangborn 
Corp., Hagerstown, Md. Mr. Stine 
also assumes duties of vice president 
in charge of sales and engineering, 
while Mr. Stouffer becomes secre- 
tary and treasurer and will be in 
charge of production. P. J. Potter is 
retiring from active duties but con- 
tinues as a director and vice presi- 
dent, acting in a consulting capacity 
and overseeing special assignments. 





VICTOR F. STINE 
...V. P.-sales & engineering, Pangborn 
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HAROLD G. INGERSOLL 
. . . Borg-Warner vice president 


Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago, elected 
Harold G. Ingersoll a vice president. 
He retains the presidency of the In- 
gersoll Steel Division at New Castle, 
Ind. L. G. Porter was elected treas- 
urer of the corporation. He was vice 
president and secretary, Calumet 
Steel and Franklin Steel Divisions, He 
succeeds Mathew Keck, now a vice 
president. 


John R. Gephart, for 16 years asso- 
ciated with the sales department of 
Harrisburg Steel Corp., has opened 
his own business as a sales repre- 
sentative with offices at 100 Park 
Ave., New York. 


Michael M. Carmody was appointed 
central sales manager, liquid plas- 


tics division, Ferro Enamel Corp., , 


Cleveland. 


Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, an- 
nounces personnel changes in its 
Lewis Foundry & Machine Division: 
W. B. Hackett was appointed assist- 
ant to the president, in charge of 
engineering. Clyde W. Baker was 
appointed manager of contract en- 





LLOYD L. STOUFFER 
. sec’y-treas, & production, Pangborn 


L. G. PORTER 


. Borg-Warner treasurer 


gineering. A. C. Fisher becomes man- 
ager, sales engineering and service. 
George T. Andrews was appointed 
manager, machinery sales. John P. 
Solomon, works manager, Union Steel 
Castings Division, retired after com- 
pletion of 35 years of service with 
the division. 


L. A. Keeler, vice president, director 
and comptroller, Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., Chicago, retired at the end of 
1950 after 39 years of service with 
the company. 


Gordon F. Friauf was appointed gen- 
eral material supervisor, Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, to suc- 
ceed C. A. McCormack, retired. New 
representatives named to the com- 
pany’s general machinery division dis- 
trict offices are Thomas C. Smith, 
Milwaukee; E. E. Strickland Jr., New 
York; and Elwood C. Gerber, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Roy F. Hancock was appointed as- 
sistant to the vice president-sales, 
Vanadium Corp. of America, New 
York. He was manager, eastern al- 
loy steel sales, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. 


Charles H. Wagner was elected a 
vice president and director, Geroter 
May Corp., Baltimore. 


Edwin E. McConnell, controller, Nor- 
ton Co., Worcester, Mass., and Lewis 
S. Greenleaf Jr., formerly vice presi- 
dent-sales, Durex Corp. and Durex 
Abrasives Corp., were elected mem- 
bers of Norton Co.’s board of direc- 
tors. Thomas S. Green, a director for 
13 years, retired from the board. 


Willis J. Keenan was appointed gen- 
eral manager, Woodhouse Chain 
Works, Trenton, N. J., division, Round 
Associate Chain Cos. Richard R. Tet- 
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METAL STAMPINGS 










any SIZE..THICKNESS 
»-»- SHAPE..ANALYSIS 


The LEAKE Organization can help you 2 IN. TO 
with any metal forming requirement 


Meeting the challenge of really tough pressed metal © 
problems has become a “specialty” for the Leake 
Organization. Competent engineers and outstanding 

plant facilities make available ‘‘one source’’ for the 


AUTOMOTIVE > 


PUSH PLATES FOR AIR BRAKES 
Y% IN. TO %o IN. STEEL 


AGRICULTURE 


MOWER GUARD 
%e IN. STEEL 


< 






5% IN. DIA. 


< AUTOMOTIVE 


OIL SEAL SLEEVE 
$.A.E. 1010 STEEL 


engineering, designing and manufacturing needs of 
large or small parts. AGRICULTURE “ 
RADIATOR =. S gaaaly 
: . : "STAMPED FROM % IN. 
Typical examples of quantity production parts toe poscne 


are shown to the right. Many of these have been con- 
verted from other more costly manufacturing methods 
to metal stampings which give the advantage of sav- 
ings in unit cost and stronger, lighter-weight pieces. 


If your problem is one of design, engi- 


design are ready to help you with your 
stamping problems. 








Only one of four batteries of efficient high speed pro- 


\ 


duction presses for the stamping of smaller metal parts. bo 





neering or production . . . consult the RAILROAD D> 
Leake Organization. Engineers who coven 
have “outstanding” records in tool ONE STROKE—BLANK, 


FORM, EMBOSS, STENCIL 
STEEL % IN. THICK 





HEAVY MACHINERY 


HEIGHT, 11% IN.—DIA. 514 IN. 


<¢ AUTOMOTIVE 


BLANK, FORM, DRILL, 
. TAP, COUNTERSINK 


<= =PETROLEUM 
CURB BOX 

ONE DRAW—14 GA. STEEL 

24 IN. BY 15 IN. BY 12% IN. 





<4 APPLIANCES 


LAMP HOUSING 
-050 ALUMINUM 


Olt FILTER SHELL e 
DEEP DRAWN STEEL 





Ya IN. STEEL 


ROE, MICHIGAN 
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jltiy N-B-M BRONZE CASTINGS 


for higher steel mill production...lower costs! 








Custom-engineered alloys — plus close foundry 
control — insures longer, more economical service 


Longer life means less down-time . . . actual 
dollar-savings in the operating costs of your 
mill. You specify longer life when you specify 
N-B-M Bronze Castings . . . because of this 
important 3-Way Service offered by National 
Bearing Division: 

Research . . . that in case after case has developed 
new alloys that roll up new tonnage records. 


Engineering . . . that results in new and better 


designs to help solve old maintenance and pro- 
duction problems. 


Facilities .. . for close foundry control that insures 
sound, dense castings—as-cast or machined to 
any degree of finish you desire. 


From huge screw-down nuts to a complete line 
of Cored and Solid Bars for small bearings and 
bushings, put this 3-Way Service to work in 
your mill! 


All types of Manganese, Aluminum, Nickel and High Tensile Bronze Alloys 
--- produced to your specifications or from our own service-proved formulas 


NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION 


COMPANY 


4925 Manchester Avenue « St. Louis 10, Mo. 
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PLANTS IN: ST. LOUIS, MO. ¢ MEADVILLE. PA. ¢ NILES,,.OHIO ¢ PORTSMOUTH. VA. ¢ ST. PAUL, MINN. ¢ CHICAGO, ILL. 
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STEVE GIRARD 
.. + asst. gen. mgr., Kaiser-Frazer 


telbach was named advertising man- 
ager, Round Associate Chain Cos., 
Cleveland. 


Steve Girard wes appointed assistant 
general manager, Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp., Willow Run, Mich. Associated 
with various Henry J. Kaiser inter- 
ests since 1938, he became general 
sales manager of K-F a year ago. In 
his new position Mr. Girard will work 
with John Hallett, vice president and 
general manager, in organizing the 
company’s activities for manufacture 
of the C-119 Fairchild cargo airplane 
for U. S. Army Air Force and contin- 
ued production of automobiles. 


J. W. Bryant was named controller, 
Reserve Mining Co., jointly owned 
by Armco Steel Corp. and Republic 
Steel Corp., and whose properties are 
managed by Oglebay-Norton & Co., 
Cleveland. 


W. A. Finn was named general Euro- 
pean manager, Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J., to 
replace A, W. Fraser, who has as- 
sumed an executive’ sales position 
with Worthington in Chicago, and will 
make his headquarters there in Feb- 
ruary. 





JAMES S. McCULLOUGH 
. « « joins Lamson as sales promotion mgr. 


James S. McOullough, since 1939 di- 
rector of advertising and sales pro- 
motion, Philadelphia division, Yale 
& Towne Mfg. Co., was appointed 
sales promotion manager for Lam- 
som Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., the first 
firm he served in an industriel mar- 
keting capacity, and which he joined 


after graduation from Syracuse Uni- — 


versity in 1927. He became its ad- 
vertising manager in 1982. 


Stanley Electric Tools, division of 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Com., 
appointed Paul R. Briggs as district 
sales manager for metropolitan New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania with 
the exception of Pittsburgh, District 
of Columbia, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia and West Virginia. 


Richard E. Coe was elected assistant 
te the president of Electric Furnace 


Co., Salem, O. 


Leslie BD. Callioun was appointed 
manager, Sterling Engine Oo. plant 
in Buffalo. He was chief engineer. 


Link-Belt ©o., Chicago, appointed 
Andrew K. Kolar assistant sales man- 
ager, Pershing road plant products, 
with office in Chicago. Stuart T. Pen- 
ick sueceeds Mr, Kolar as district 
manager, Moline, Il. 





EDWARD O. BOSHELL 
. » « heads Westinghouse Air Brake and sub. 


Edward O. Boshell was elected chair- 


‘ man and president, Westinghouse Air 


Brake Co. and its subsidiary, Union 
Switch & Signal Co., Pittsburgh. A. 
N. Williams, president of both com- 


May is senior vice president. 


Marsh Heating Equipment Oo., Sko- 
kie, IL, appointed William Ensign as- 
sistant sales manager. 


Norman W. James, general purchas- 
ing agent, Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. 
©o., Philadelphia, has withdrawn 
from active service but continues as 
@ consultant and adviser on procure- 
ment problems. 


Carlton H. Rose was named manager 
of National Lead Co.’s Washington 


office. 


Watson N. Haarbauer was appointed 
assistant district manager at San 
Francisco for United States Steel Sup- 
ply Co., subsidiary, U. S. Steel Corp. 


LeVern Crossen is the new manage- 
ment representative et the Seattle 
plant of Bethlehem Pacific Steel Corp. 


Fred S. Hage Jr. was appointed head 
of Solar Aircraft Oo.’s Dayton, O., 
office. 





OBITUARIES... 


Archibald D. Field, 66, vice president 
and treasurer, W. H. Muller & Oo. 
inc., New York, until retirement two 
years ago, died Jan. 19. 


Moses H. Moss, 62, for 40 years in 
the steel business in Cleveland, died 
Jan. 22. Mr. Moss was associated 
with Freedman Bros. Co., later 
merged with Reliance Steel Co., 
which in turn became a division of 
Detroit Steel Corp. 
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W. K. Richardson, 59, recently re- 
tired as purchasing agent, Otis Ele- 
vator Co., New York, died Jan. 13 at 
his home in Santa Monica, Calif. 


Albert D. Wilson, 73, chairman of the 
board and former president, Bristol 
Brass OCorp., Bristol, Conn., died 
Jan. 18. 


Alvin L. Guilford, 82, sales manager, 
Chicago office, Ajax Mfg. Co., for 42 
years before his retirement in 1943, 
died Jan. 16. 


Moritz Bierling, 74, a sales engineer 
with WHeli-Ooil Oorp., Long Island 
City, N. Y., died Jan. 16. 


Nathaniel G. Symonds, 72, a former 
vice president, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Pittsburgh, died of a heart at- 
tack Jan. 20. He retired in 1941. 


John F. Hennessy, 65, manager of 
sales, Chicago district, Bethlehem 
Steel Co., for the last 22 years, died 
Jan. 17 after a brief illness. 












“Look What The Superintendent of a Leading Steel 


Company Says! We’ll send you his name on request.” 


“The Trabon System on our old 
blooming mill gives us 50 more steel tons 
per week! We credit this increase and 


savings to the elimination of rejects.” 





Most of your machinery stoppages — 
due to bearing failures—could be avoided 
with Trabon. Shutdowns for lubrication 
are eliminated ... Trabon lubricates 
as your machines produce! 





Let us tell you about the features of Trabon 
oil and grease systems, and 
how they can save you thousands of dollars. 
Call or write today. 





TRABON ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
OIL AND GREASE SYSTEMS 1814 East 40th Street © Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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MECHANIZATION FOR PLATERS—Full au- 
matic plating equipment, of the straight-line, 
return or rotary type, is bringing more engi- 
neered precision (p. 63) into the electroplating 
field, with resultant economies springing from 
more efficient materials handling, easier servic- 
ing, better ventilation and solution control. 
Flexibility of the transfer cycle aids in the re- 
duction of dragout as well as solution contam- 
ination. 


SEND IN THE SECOND TEAM— Materials 
specialists are knocking their brains out these 
days trying to figure substitutions for metals 
and alloys coming into critically short supply be- 
cause of government limitation orders. Sharp 
cuts in nickel have been a problem for over six 
months, end-use restrictions on copper will 
make March 1 a bleak day, and a chop on al- 
uminum is not far off. Some manufacturers 
have been forehanded to the extent they will 
take cutbacks in stride; others have not. A 
television builder has worked out a long list 
of metal substitutions and circuit design 
changes which, it is hoped, will enable produc- 
tion to keep moving. Copper-clad steel for 
solid copper, elimination of transformers in fa- 
vor of selenium rectifiers, compacted iron pow- 
der speaker magnets instead of alnico, etc., on 
down the line. 


SSSSHHHHHHHHHHH!—“Classified”,  “re- 
stricted”, “secret” and “top secret”, plus all the 
other hocus-pocus censorship terms of World 
War II, are again infiltrating the Department 
of Defense insofar as the release of technical 
information on design, materials specification 
and production of many military items are con- 
cerned. There seems to be recognition of the 
fact that if industry is to be called upon to 
participate in broad-scale manufacturing pro- 
grams, it should be informed about what is to be 
produced, but the tendency to clamp down cen- 
sorship restrictions, seemingly just for the hell of 
it, is already apparent. Thus, a company re- 
ceives a multimillion dollar contract for hot 
forging and machining a mess of projectiles, and 
the army says the activity is “restricted” as to 
detail. Cold extrusion of projectiles is very 
hush-hush, despite publication, in STEEL and 
elsewhere, of voluminous data. Actually, the 
Germans pioneered cold extrusion of a com- 
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plete range of steei projectiles early in the last 
war in the interests of saving material, so the 
USSR knows all about that deal. Another “shut 
up” item is a “special type of ammunition which 
greatly increases the effectiveness of a consider- 
able number of tanks and antitank weapons”, 
for which the army upped its last budget re- 
quest by $24 million. One newspaper writer 
speculated that fissionable atomic war heads 
were involved, this drawing muffled snorts of 
derision from the Pentagon. 


TAKES HEAT PUNISHMENT— Fused §stabil- 
ized zirconia refractory now available commer- 
cially, will withstand temperatures up to 4600° 
F, and is at once a poor conductor of electricity 
at low temperatures and an excellent conductor 
at high heat. It comes (p. 68) from zircon in 
Australian and Florida beach sands and from 
baddeleyite in Brazil. 


TWO PUMPS IN ONE—Hydraulically opera- 
ated refueling pump which can do the work of 
eight electric pumps, and twice as fast, has 
been perfected by the Air Force’s Air Materiel 
Command in co-operation with Nash Engineer- 
ing Co. The pump, including its hydraulic mo- 
tor, weighs only 51 pounds, a saving of approxi- 
mately 550 pounds for a complete refueling sys- 
tem. The unit consists actually of two pumps 
built into one assembly. Since fuel boils at the 
rarefied atmosphere of high altitudes one pump 
handles only the vapor emanating from the fuel, 
keeping the main pump clear for liquid gasoline 
and thereby ruling out dangers of vapor lock. 
Design is simple, a hydraulic driving motor be- 
ing mounted in the gasoline tank and bolted 
onto the pump driveshaft, the entire unit 
measuring 10 inches high, 18 inches long and 
12 inches wide. 


CLEAN COAL CUTS COSTS—Cut the ash 
content of metallurgical coal 1 per cent and 
you knock 30 cents a ton off pig iron costs. 
Inland Steel’s new coal preparation plant in 
Kentucky will reduce ash by as much as 7 
per cent, resulting in 10 per cent lower slag 
volume in the blast furnace, 4 per cent decrease 
in coke consumption and a 4 per cent increase 
in iron production. The plant (p. 74) will proc- 
ess 750 tons of coal an hour. 

—A.H.A. 
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PRODUCTI: 


| NO. DEFECTS 39 
| O726 PERCENT FOR WEEK __ 


Shtuteal Ova 


Cuts Inspection Costs $100,000 


During the last 2% years, Stewart-Warner effected the above savings 
through replacement of 100% inspection by sampling inspection of 
astronomical quantities of Alemite hydraulic fittings 


By DAVID C. PETERSON 


Director of Engineering and Manufacturing 
Alemite Division, StewartWarner Corp. 
Chicago 


SPECTACULAR savings in inspection costs and the 
shipping of far fewer defective units are being re- 
alized by many manufacturers today through use of 
statistical quality control. 

We find ourselves using it in ever expanding appli- 
eations. Some departments using these techniques 
are not as yet deriving maximum benefits. In the 
not too distant future we intend to adopt it as stand- 


CORE ASSEMBLIES- DEFECTS 
WEEK OF 11-7 TOII-1! 


LOOSE FERRULES 
REVERSED NUT 
BENT CORE 
MISSING SQUARE 
BURR ON CORE Te 
SHORT CORE \ 

SHORT CASING r | 
COLLAR MISSING * 


j 


1 
i 
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NO. INSPECTED 15375—~CS~S~<C<C;SCS*«*Y 





Fig. 1—Typical tally sheet prepared 
by the final inspection clerk. It re- 
veals that most of the week’s de- 
fectives were loose ferrules and the 
ferrule crimping machine needs a 
thorough overhauling. No other 
quality problems are apparent 


Fig. 2 (right)—Metallurgical inspec- 
tor is checking amount of whip in 
flexible core material on an inter- 
nal .resistance .(or .differential 
torque) tester. Note quality contro! 
chart board behind tester 


ard in all departments. Our other divisions have no 
formal program yet, but they’re observing our prog- 
ress with interest. 

Today’s technical literature refers frequently to 
the new tool, statistical quality control. At times, 
this tool may become complex; however, these articles 
always make reference to the accomplishments de- 
rived. Many of the articles speak of amazing results 
in the matter of cost reduction and quality improve- 
ment! We have not experienced these amazing re- 
sults; however, I can definitely say that contribu- 
tions to both cost reduction and quality improvement 
have been substantial in many of our departments. 

There Have Been Mistakes—Our program—natural- 
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MIX certain statistical elements of the Gallup 
poll technique with advanced mathematics, plus 
classroom instruction of personnel, carefully 
thought out industrial relations and a season- 
ing of promotional hoopla, and you have es- 
sentially what industry, or at least a substantial 
portion of it, has come to know as quality con- 
trol. Statistical phases have long been known 
and practiced by the large electrical and tele- 
phonic equipment manufacturers, as well as by 
ammunition supply divisions of the military 
services. High-speed output of large volumes 
of small pieces precludes 100 per cent inspec- 
tion, so a continuous sampling and plotting of 
variations from specification keeps processing in 
control. Quality control provisions are being in- 











ly—has not been without its mistakes. The first 
thing decided upon when it began was to replace all 
100 per cent inspection by sampling inspection, 
through use of scientific sampling plans. That, we 
think, was a good move, but we did not complement 
this action by assigning some of the displaced in- 
spection labor to chart the machines. So we still 
lack the necessary machine control charts in some 
departments. That experience should point out the 
necessity of retaining a part of each savings at the 
time it is made and using it to give the program its 
necessary economic balance considered essential to ul- 
timate success of the effort. 

Our main investment consisted of a quality control 
engineer and a quality control analyst—a book and a 
machine man. P 

The Educational Phase—Before starting the pro- 
gram, a great many advance plans were laid. But 
because of budget considerations we had no specific 
time table. Everything was to be “as soon as pos- 
sible.” Some steps of the program lagged for lack 
of attention. The educationa! phase, though, (the 
most important part) is coming along according to 
advance planning. The production department re- 
cently decided to avail itself of the opportunity of- 
fered for foreman training. Tool engineering had a 
number of people attend a bird’s-eye view series of 
class sessions on control charts. We realize that 
only half the statistical quality control tool kit is 
made up of inspection tools. Included also are pow- 
erful tools to help the process engineer, design engi- 
neer, and the research development man. Our 
courses are designed primarily for inspectors, and 
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X marks the spot (see cover) where Hi- 
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cluded in many military equipment contracts, 
particularily those involving the Air Force 
where it is believed that statistical quality con- 
trol may permit former rigid inspection pro- 
cedures at contractors’ plants to be relaxed to 
only surveillance inspection. Effective quality 
control requires adequately trained personnel 
for proper application of the system and evalua- 
tion of results, to the end that morale of work- 
ing forces may be improved as well as quality 
of the product, relations with suppliers and unit 
costs. Case histories abound of important ac- 
complishments made through quality control. 
Here is one; others will follow in later issues. 













will soon be informally expanded for other interested 
technical people. 

Our largest apparent saving made was through re- 
placement of 100 per cent inspection by sampling in- 
spection of Alemite hydraulic fittings, production of 
which runs into astronomical figures. Many of these 
fittings contain a ball and spring; they are heat 
treated and plated. We use Dodge-Romig sampling 
tables in this application, and the results obtained 
have been most gratifying. We think we’ve saved 
$100,000 in inspection labor during the 21% years of 
operation under the new plan. 

Along with the financial saving we achieved a 
higher quality product. What’s more important, we 
now have assurance as to the quality level of ship- 
ments leaving our plant. 

Definition Of Defects—We set our quality require- 
ments in the fitting department at a maximum of 
0.1 per cent defective for major defects and 0.25 per 
cent for minor defects. A major defect is one that 
may cause minor damage to equipment on which the 
fitting is installed. A minor defect is one which will 
prevent assembly of the fitting to the equipment (it 
may also be a defect affecting the part’s appearance). 
In either case, it is thrown out as unusable. 

The reduction of rejections and the accompanying 
reduction of number of parts being returned for re- 
working eased the burden for operating and inspec- 
tion departments. Institution of the controls made 
the job of meeting the operating budget easier. 

Present policy on reworking parts, demands that 
the error-making department effect the rework, so 
records do not indicate a true pattern of this rework 


COMPARISON OF LINES 
FOR LAST WEEK 























DEFECTIVE 
, TABLE SA-2.0 
AVERAGE OUTGOING QUALITY LIMIT = 2.0% 
7 = Process 
_ Average % 0-.04 .05-.40 .41-.80 .81-1.20 1.21-1.60 
—_ Lot Size noc Pt%® n c Pt% n c Pt% n co Pt% n Cc pth 
econ 1-15 ano... Al oO ... alo ... ano... AO... all 
om x 16-50 14 0 13.6 14 0 136 14 0 136 14 0 136 14 0 13.6 
= 51-100 16 0 124 16 0 124 16 0 124 16 0 124 16 O .12.4 
eo 101-200 17 0 122 17 0 122 17 0 122 17 0 122 35 1 105 
= 201-300 17 0 123 17 0 123 17 0 123 37 1 102 37 1 102 
55 301-400 18 0 118 18 0 11.8 38 1 10.0 38 1 100 38 1 10.0 
ros ” 401-500 18 0 119 18 0 119 39 1 98 39 1 98 60 2 86 
— 501-600 18 0 119 18 0 119 39 1 98 39 1 98 60 8.6 
> —— 601-800 18 0 119 40 1 96 40 1 96 65 2 80 65 2 80 
= 801-1000 18 0 120 40 1 96 40 1 96 65 2 81 65 8.1 
ry es 1001-2000 18 0 120 41 1 94 65 2 82 65 2 82 95 3 7.0 120 
= 2001-3000 18 0 12.0 41 1 94 65 2 82 95 3 7.0 120 4 6.5 180 
_ 3001-4000 18 0 120 42 1 93 65 2 82 9 3 7.0 155 5 6.0 210 
‘— 4001-5000 18 0 12.0 42 9.3 70 7.5 125 4 64 155 6.0 245 
= 5001-7000 18 0 120 42 1 93 95 3 7.0 125 4 64 185 6 5.6 280 
= 7001-10000 42 1 9.3 70 2 7.5 95 7.0 155 5 6.0 220 5.4 350 11 
a0. 10,001-20,000 42 1 93 70 7.6 95 7.0 190 6 5.6 290 4.9 460 14 
— 20,001-50,000 42 1 9.3 70 2 76 125 4 64 220 7 5.4 39512 4.5 72021 
= 50,001-100,000 42 1 9.3 95 3 7.0 160 5.9 290 9 4.9 50515 4.2 955 27 
3 — 
oo 
— Fig. 3 (above)—Single sampling lot inspection table which is 
2— based on stated values of average outgoing quality limit. Re- 
= produced by permission of Bell Telephone Laboratories Inc. from 
—_—— Sampling Inspection Tables by H. F. Dodge, and H. G. Romig, 
. published by John Wiley & Sons Inc., 1944 
5 —yx x x Fig. 4 (left)—Percentage defective “p” chart used to compare 
te & [ quality from five lines for flexible shaft assemblies 
o —-t-L-l- 
LINE NO 345 6 
WEEK OF 5/9 TO 5-13, INCL 


SAMPLES FROM EACH LINE TOTAL 
MORE THAN 1000. AVERAGE 
LINE SAMPLE 1329 


Fig. 5 (below)—Bar X (X) and R charts which reveal the average 
and range, respectively, of five backlash measurements between 
a pinion gear and a standard mating gear 
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PINION BACKLASH: MACHINE NO. 2 
P-41369; BRASS 
SET TO RUN BETWEEN .0030" AND OO6I" BACKLASH, AVERAGING 00456" 
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WHEN ALL POINTS ARE nN" ON TOP CHART, BEST POSSIBLE JOB OF OPERATION IS BEING DONE. 
WHEN ALL POINTS ARE "IN" ON BOTTOM CHART, MACHINE IS DOING BEST IT CAN DO. 
TOP CHART REFERS TO OPERATOR BOTTOM CHART REFERS TO MACHINE 
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labor cost. But we do know that the saving can be 
classed as substantial. 

Four Men’s Wages—Another example of effected 
savings is shown by our flexible shaft department’s 
experience. Through application of statistical qual- 
ity control we were able to reduce inspection cost 
by four men’s wages. Simultaneously, quality of 
flexible shaft assemblies submitted to final inspection 
improved from an average of more than 1 to less than 
0.5 per cent defective. 

In manufacture of flexible shafts, another benefit 
was derived through application of the control pro- 
gram. One component—the raw flexible shafting 
commonly called core material—is a purchased item, 
and wide quality variance caused undue difficulty in 
the finished product. Basic objection appeared in the 
nature of speedometer oscillation and noise; if one 
end of the shafting is turned evenly, the other end 
would turn unevenly, producing a condition called 
whip. These factors made us decide to begin our 
statistical quality control program through inspec- 
tion of incoming core material. The first step was 
to buy a testing machine that would measure whip 
tendency. It allowed us to set a specified maximum 
whip allowable in terms of inch-pounds differential 
torque. We then set up “bar X and R charts” on dif- 
ferential torque measurements obtained from incom- 
ing material and used them to determine its disposi- 
tion for acceptance or rejection. Use of these charts 
not only raised the quality level of incoming mate- 
rial; it provided a barometer to indicate the direc- 
tion in which the level was headed at any time. We 
also had a good indication of degree of quality that 
could be expected from a supplier when things were 
going well in his own plant. 

The Benefits—Gains. experienced in the flexible 
shaft operation were: All defects reduced to less 
than 0.5 per cent; incoming purchased material from 
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source A—defects reduced from 50 to 0.1 per cent; 
incoming purchased material received from source B 
—defects reduced from over 10 to approximately 3 
per cent; inspection department operated with four 
less men. Indirectly we were influenced to purchase 
a supplier’s plant to our financial benefit. 

One fact is of the utmost importance: Statistical 
quality control is not totally responsible for the 
gains experienced in flexible shaft operations. Vari- 
ous other departments of the organization, worked 
diligently to correct many scientific and operating 
problems involved in this operation. Besides, our 
vendors exerted a great deal of effort and patience 
in correcting defects apparent in their products. 

Homework and Quizzes—The matter of educating 
foremen and inspection supervisors though time- 
consuming is an absolute necessity in statistical qual- 
ity control. Our plan provides that each foreman 


‘receive 5 to 6 hours of lectures, demonstrations and 


movies. It is patterned after Ford Motor’s Four-Ses- 
sion course. For our inspection supervisors and in- 
spectors, we provide a much longer course. Three of 
these courses are in progress, and we expect to have 
more in the future. Classes are held on company 
time; they are of one hour’s duration and meet once 
a week. Homework and class quizzes are included. 

Supervisory personnel cannot be expected to learn 
much of the subject outside the class sessions be- 
cause of their regular daytime plant work. In the 
one-hour class period, only ten to 20 minutes are al- 
located to presentation of new material; the remain- 
der of the session is devoted to review and practice 
problems. Such caution is well justified, because we 
want the men to learn the subject thoroughly. 

What About Homework?—We’ve found approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the assignments are turned in. 
In our course, homework is merely a token assign- 
ment requiring an average of from 30 minutes to an 
hour per week. Originally, our course provided for 
5 hours per week; that was excessive: No homework 
was done. 

Our monthly quality control report was instituted 
about a year ago and presents a quality chart on 
each department in which some activity is being car- 
ried on. These are generally “per cent defective” 
charts and each point usually represents the average 


Fig. 6—Another type of percentage or proportion de- 
fective chart with upper and lower control (or action) 
limits drawn in 
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monthly quality level, or, in a few cases, for one 
week. It was such a chart from the monthly report 
that first called to management’s attention that one 


1. Record final inspection results (see Fig. 1). 


i 


they are present or absent, try “p” charts right at 
the machines. These charts also are used as guides 
for investigation and action. 

When the process gets better than the goals, use 
Dodge-Romig A.0.Q.L. sampling tables at final in- 
spection and discontinue those control charts that 
served their purpose. 

Sampling ‘Tables—A Dodge-Romig sampling table 
(see Fig. 3) looks more formidable than it really is. 
It is based on a chosen value of 2.0 per cent defective. 
Each chosen quality level has its own table. 

To illustrate: Suppose you wanted to guarantee 


CHE Fig. 7 (left)—Typical fre- 
| quency distribution used 
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that an out-going quality level will average at worst 
2 per cent defective. Current records show the proc- 
ess is actually producing 1.1 per cent defective on 
the average. Lot sizes are 1500 pieces. 

First, the proper table must be selected. In this 
case it is the 2.0 per cent table, reproduced here. 
The column headed 0.81-1.20 is referred to since 
the process is producing 1.1 per cent defective, which 


‘falls between 0.81 per cent and 1.20 per cent. The 


11th line, headed 1001-2000 is referred to because the 
lot size of 1500 falls between 1001 and 2000. The 
inter-section of the designated column with the 
designated line gives: n = 65, and c = 2, That 
means take a random sample of 65 pieces from each 
lot. If two or less defects are found in the sample, 
pass the lot as is. If more than two defects are 
found, reject the lot to be sorted. 

If the sorting is always done when indicated, the 
average outgoing quality level will with certainty be 
less than 2 per cent defective. 

The pair of charts in Fig. 5 are known as bar X 
and R charts, written X and R. The top chart is 
the bar X chart and the lower, the R chart. In this 
case the measurement concerned is backlash in inches 
between a pinion gear and a standard mating gear, 
measured to the nearest 0.0005-inch. 

Measuring Backlash—Each point on the top chart 
is an average of five backlash measurements. The 
letter X usually signifies a measurement and the bar 
above a symbol indicates an average, so the symbol 
X means an average of measurements. 

Each point on the lower chart is the range of 
the same five backlash measurements. The range is 
the difference between the largest measurement and 
the smallest measurement and is signified by R. 

In the illustration, the center of the bar X chart is 
set at a chosen standard value of 0.00456-inch back- 
lash. Naturally, backlash (Please turn to Page 80) 


Fig. 8—Graphical illustration of a process meeting 
and not meeting a specification due to a shift of 
level, such as occurs due to tool wear. Charts based 
on averages are much more efficient in detecting 
shifts in level than those based on measurements 








PROCESS EXCEEDS SPECIFICATION BECAUSE 
OF SHIFT OF LEVEL 
SPECIFICATION TOLERANCE 
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Automatic plating of electric iron 

parts at Procter Electric Co., 

Philadelphia. Men are loading 
and unloading parts 
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» Automatic 
Plating 


AUTOMATIC equipment can effect savings in pro- 
duction line plating operations that may not be ap- 
parent at first unless one stops to consider all the 












advantages it offers. Full automatic conveyors, be- 
cause of their ability to carry a number of different 
types of parts through a predetermined cycle of 
treatments, automatically, depending on the finish to 
be applied, reduce the cost per unit by eliminating 
individual handling through the various treatments. 

The path work follows in traveling through the 
automatic machine may be used to classify the three 
general types of automatic machines built by several 
cumpanies for the plating industry. These are: (1) 
Scraight line (2) return and (3) rotary. Automatic 
plating increases production in many cases because 
the flow of work is constant throughout the produc- 
tive period. This enables the production manager to 
plan more accurately his daily output in advance. 
Selection of proper equipment for the job is impor- 
tant in achieving maximum economy and advan- 
tages. 
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Meets Stiff Defense Production Standards 


Close tolerances in plate thickness, better distribution and other quality im- 

provements are provided by modern high production plating equipment. Well- 

designed machines set up in a suitable line, with or without corollary semi- 

automatic or hand-operated plating tanks can handle various sizes and 
shapes of work 


By JOHN V. DAVIS 
Chief Engineer 
. Udylite Corp. 
Detroit 


Straight Line Type—In the straight line machine 
the plating rack may be loaded on the work carriers 
at one end of the machine and carried through the 
various tanks in the cleaning, rinsing, pickling, plat- 
ing, rinsing and drying operations and unloaded at 
the opposite end of the machine. Tanks may be 
placed very close together. Most of the mechan- 
isms may be either above or beside the row of tanks; 
the whole installation forms a very compact unit 
that is easy to service and maintain. 

All other factors being equal, the straight line 
type machine requires the least floor space and the 
most head room. However, if the ceilings are low 
and head room is not available, the design may be 
altered to send the work carriers back alongside and 
in such a case this design may then require more 
floor space than either the return type or the rotary. 

The straight line unit can be designed for very 
large racks and heavy loads and is generally consid- 
ered a heavy-duty machine. It also permits solu- 
tion maintenance and anode replacement. Several 











Above—Straight line type 
full automatic plating ma- 
chine. This unit can be de- 
signed for very large racks 
and heavy loads 


Left—Special rack with in- 
side anode used at Bendix- 
Westinghouse for interior 
plating. Rack is attached 
to machine’s work carrier 


Below—Full hydraulic drive 
Udylite full automatic sin- 
_ gle row return type plating 
machine. This unit is fre- 
quently operated by one 
man. It is adaptable to 
the single conveyor system 
used in many plants 





rows of racks may be run through this type of plat- 
ing machine with three or four racks side by side on 
each carrier. However, the wide tanks may cause 
ventilation difficulties. Where first cost, installa. 
tion cost, and maintenance are not the greatest con- 
sideration, this type of automatic plating machine is 
generally most desirable. It is particularly advan- 
tageous in plating large and bulky parts where a 
high rate of production must be maintained. 

Return Type—This type of machine is a compact 
medium duty machine. Sometimes it is necessary to 
juggle tanks’ to meet requirements at the ends. It 
will accommodate racks of medium size, generally of 
the order of 12 to 18 x 36 x 6 inches thick; loaded 
racks will average 35 to 50 pounds. 

The machine is easy to install and may be shipped 
almost ready to use. As a general rule this type 
equipment requires less head room than other types, 
and is easy to ventilate. Because some models have 
mechanisms between rows of tanks, it is not so com- 
pletely accessible as the straight line machine. More 
machines of this type are used than any other; they 
are generally one or two row units. 

Plater Runs the Show—Operation of the Udylite 
machine of this type is controlled by simple adjust- 
ments of the hydraulic valve mechanism. The work 
carriers ride directly on a one-piece cathode rail 
which acts as a support and conductor. When trans- 
fers are required a section of the rail is hydraulical- 
ly lifted, raising the work from the tank; the work 
carrier is moved by the hydraulic pusher mechanism, 
and the work lowered into the next tank. This is 
done without sway or jerking, and makes possible 
utilization of all available tank space. 

The plater has complete control of the transfer 
cycle. Lifting, transferring and lowering may be 
controlled separately at any rate desired using the 
hydraulic control mechanisms. Also the three trans- 
fer motions on the automatic unit can be regulated 
independently to reduce drag out and solution con- 
tamination. . 

A principal feature of the single row machine is 
its economy of operation and its adaptability to the 
single conveyor system used in many plants. The 
single row machine is easier to service; ventilation 
and solution control are simpler. Single row ma- 
chines are often no more than 10 and sometimes less 
than 7 feet wide. This type machine is built to low 
or extremely high lifts, as the nature of the parts 
being processed requires. Tanks can be placed close 
together to shorten the total length and save floor 
space, as a result of the flexibility permitted in spac- 
ing work carriers. Sometimes it may be desirable 
to use work carriers equipped with auxiliary anodes 
for interior plating to secure best results. 

Output Doubled—Chief advantage of the double 
row automatic plating machine, is doubled produc- 
tion without a proportionate increase in floor space 
occupied. While these machines have the same gen- 
eral features of the single row type, they are es- 
pecially adaptable to plant locations where length 
must be kept to a minimum. 


Based on a talk the author presented before the Niagara Falls Sec- 
tion, Electrochemical Society at its regular November, 1950, meeting. 
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machine is definitely preferable and more economical. 
The use of two single row machines instead of one 
double row where large production requires addition- 
al plating capacity is desirable. 

Some of the advantages of using two single row 
machines in place of one double row are: (1) The 
single row can be shipped assembled and ready to run 
whereas the double row cannot; (2) plating rooms 
are not tied up by long and costly installation work; 
(3) load and unload spaces in the single row machines 
give more working area and convenience in rack han- 
dling, requiring one-half the manpower to operate; 
(4) two single row machines require only one storage 
or mixing tank between them, one-half the size; (5) 
ventilation is better because of the smaller tank 
width, requiring lower slot velocity; (6) in case one 
single row machine is down for repair or solution 
change, the other will be in operation; (7) one single 
row machine can be purchased at a time and another 
added as production needs require; (8) single row 
machines offer low maintenance costs because of the 
easy access to all parts and the overall simplicity of 
the mechanism. 

The single row automatic plating machine may be 
equipped with an agitated non-lifting section. This 
mechanism provides the cathode rod agitation. The 
device which agitates the work smoothly back and 
forth is installed on a separate section of the carrier 
rail and is actuated mechanically by a motor and 
speed reducer. The device was developed particular- 
ly for nickel and copper plating. 

Rotary Type—Arrangement of tanks around this 
type of machine is similar to a cart wheel. The 
tanks may be arranged around the center of the ma- 
chine radially like the spokes in a wheel, or end-to- 
end like the rim of a wheel. In each case a certain 
amount of space is lost either between the sides of 
the tanks or between the tanks and the center of the 
machine. Hither arrangement permits easy access 
to the tanks to install ventilation and to service the 
solution as well as to replace anodes. It has very 
few moving parts and thus requires very little main- 
tenance. 

The rotary type needs more head room and floor 
space than other types; however, this is compensated 
for by the extremely heavy loads and the large racks 
the machine can handle, based on a hydraulic drive 
mechanism. The machine may be arranged so that 
the load and unload points are together. 

Small Full Automatic Machines—Small, fully auto- 
matic plating machines have special advantages in 
certain production operations. These units are use- 
ful for cadmium and zinc plating and also with other 
metals. One machine manufactured by Udylite, 
known as the junior full automatic, is completely au- 
tomatic having nine stations: (1) Electroclean; (2) 
cold rinse; (3) acid dip; (4) cold rinse; (5) plate; 
(6) cold rinse; (7) hot rinse; (8) dry; (9) load and 
unload. Every phase of the cycle is adjustable, 

which provides uniformity in the plated products. 

A fully automatic machine does not require the 
constant attention of experienced platers. In some 
cases, after the cycle is achieved, the machine is op-_ 
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Wherever plant dimensions permit, the single row 





















Large capacity full automatic rotary plating machine 

used in operations where the rate of production is 

not the major factor and where parts to be plated 

are large and cumbersome, such as airplane pro- 
pellor blades 


erated by a regular shop man. The smaller machines 
are lower cost and offer all the advantages of the 
larger units within its limits of capacity and current 
consumption. 

Other Advantages—Size of the tanks in a full au- 
tomatic plating machine may be determined by the 
requirements of the job rather than by the length of 
a man’s arm, the tanks may be deeper, anode centers 
may be either wider or narrower, and no space is 


This junior full automatic type plating machine can 

handle up to 100 racks of work per hour. It has 

nine stations for electrocleaning, cold rinse, acid dip, 

cold rinse, plate, cold rinse, hot rinse, dry, load 
and unload 







































wasted with terminals or bus bars. There are no 
limitations on racks based on the amount of weight 
an operator can lift with his arm outstretched as is 
the case in manual operations. 

The racks may be built with heavier copper and 
insulation where needed. This can result in less in- 
ternal heating and longer life. Rack insulation and 
contacts last longer and maintenance is lower in au- 
tomatic machine plating. In hand operations, it may 
be necessary to space the anodes wider than desir- 
able in order for the operator to remove the parts 
without danger of striking the anodes; this may re- 
sult -in a wider tank than the work requires and 
wasted floor space. 

Automatic equipment shows advantages in reduc- 
ing drag-out and minimizing the possibility of con- 
tamination of the plating baths. The amount of 
drag-out can be reduced by lifting the racks from 
the solution at a rate that permits the surface of 
the solution to strip the droplets from the parts as 
they emerge. After adjustment to the ideal rate, 
the full automatic will maintain it constant day after 
day, and can effect an important savings in drag-out 
loss over hand operations where the rate of work 
removal will vary. Also, the possibility of contam- 
ination can be minimized by removing less solution 
as drag-out; also the amount of rinse water needed 
can be reduced in many cases. 

Better Product Uniformity—Automatic equipment 
makes for uniformity of product. Every part re- 
ceives exactly the same treatment and it is much 
easier to trace the trouble when plating is not up to 
standard. Thus, the machine cannot skip a rinse or 
leave a rack in the acid dip too long, etc. Automatic 
equipment makes the plating room a more desirable 
place to work. The errors due to the human element 


Cleaning Aids Corrosion Proofing 





OXYACETYLENE FLAME cleaner supplied by Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corp., New York, was used to clean every 
inch of the 12.6 linear miles of welded “ribbonrail” going 
into Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad’s Moffatt tun- 
nel. Set up on the welding line the machine quickly re- 
moved moisture, scale and dirt from the rail before a seal 
coat of rust-inhibiting paint was applied. Applying paint 
to a warm rail causes it to flow easily and stay on longer 
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will be reduced. A definite schedule can be set up for 
solution sampling and anode replacement. 

A full automatic can show an impressive saving 
in overall factory cost by reducing the rejects and 
lowering the down time required to trace the source 
of trouble and correct it. 


‘Slide Chart Picks Right Stainless 


Technical data and information on workability of 
stainless steels is contained on a pocket-size slide 
chart prepared by Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa. 
Chart includes a standard analysis table of stainless 
steels, together with their corresponding AISI type 
numbers, and gives relative fabricating data on the 
steels for a variety of operations. Included are: 
Soldering, welding, roll forming, hot and cold rivet- 
ing, forging, buffing, deep drawing, blanking and per- 
forating. Machinability, as measured by a range of 
low and high speeds of turning in surface feet per 
minute, is also given. 

Specifications for forging, annealing and drawing 
Carpenter stainless steels as well as information on 
corrosion resistance, Brinell and Rockwell hardness 
ranges after drawing, tensile strength, elongation, 
scaling temperatures safe for continuous service and 
whether steels are subject to intergranular corrosion 
are other chart features. Forms in which the steels 
are produced are listed. 


ASTM Lube Standards Released 


Most of the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials standards, test methods, and specifications on 
petroleum products and lubricants are included in 
the latest compilation prepared by the society’s com- 
mittee D-2 on petroleum products and lubricants. 

It gives in the latest form 125 standards, includ- 
ing 112 test methods, 8 specifications, 3 lists of defi- 
nitions relating to petroleum, specific gravity, and 
rheological properties of matter, 2 tentative recom- 
mended practices for the purchase of uninhibited min- 
eral oil for use in transformers and in oil circuit 
breakers and for designating significant places in 
specified limiting values and other material. 

Copies of the 780-page book may be secured from 
the society, 1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. at 
$5.50 each with a paper cover, or $6.15 with cloth 
cover. 


Outlines Flexible Shaft Selection 


Basic principles of flexible shaft selection and ap- 
plication are outlined in a 12-page booklet issued by | 


§. S. White Dental Mfg. Co, 10 E. 40th St. New 
York 16, N. Y. It imeludes latest developments in 


flexible shafting and is fully illustrated with drawings, — 


photographs and tables showing construction details 
and performance data of both power drive and re- 
mote control types. 

Instructions are given on how to select shafts for 


specific application. Also included is a description 


of the variety of sizes and types of flexible casings 
available for use with the shafts. These inelude 
metallic, fabric, rubber and plastic covered casings. 
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MESTA 


Rotary Flash Trimmer 





The Mesta Rotary Flash 
Trimmer* together with 
the Mesta-Thomson Flash 
Welder forms a combination 
for increasing the speed of 
continuous pickling lines. 
After welding, strip is 
clamped in position in the 
Trimmer and excess flash 
from the weld is trimmed to 
normal thickness. The Trim- 
mer also shaves the strip ad- 
jacent to both sides of the 
weld to eliminate any varia- 
tion in the thickness between 
trailing end and leading end 
of coils. 

*Patent Pending 





DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF COMPLETE STEEL PLANTS 


MESTA MACHINE COMPANY - PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















ZIRCONIA REFRACTORY 
Good to 4600° F 


All uses for this material have not been fully 
developed, but those investigated to date offer 
definite advantages to many varied processes 


PROMISING to open an entirely new era in ultra- 
high temperature chemical processing is the new 
fused stabilized zirconia refractory recently unveiled 
by Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. It will successfully 
withstand industrial temperatures up to 4600° F., 

Uses to which the material can be put include a 
variety of molded shapes such as: Furnace lining 
bricks for gas synthesis at high temperatures in the 
chemical industry; setter plates for firing titanates 
used in the construction of capacitors in the elec- 
tronic equipment field; heating elements for electric 
furnaces; containers and conveyers for molten steel; 
thermal insulation (high frequency induction or re- 
sistor wound furnaces). 

The new product is paradoxical. Unlike most ma- 
terials, it is a poor conductor of electricity at low 
temperatures but an excellent electrical conductor 
when subjected to high heat. In spite of its high 
bulk density, it is a low conductor of heat and, there- 
fore, a superior thermal insulating material. 

In recert years the trend in both research and pro- 
duction processes has been toward decidedly higher 
temperatures. In most cases, raising the temperature 
has meant greater yields and increased efficiency. 
Improved or new products have often resulted from 
operating at higher temperatures. This trend thus 
created a demand for special refractories which could 
be used at temperatures far in excess of anything at 
which ordinary refractory materials can be operated. 























This type fast cycle tunnel kiln is used for firing fused 
stabilized zirconia batts containing barium titanate 
base material used for capacitors in television, radar, 
radio, and other communication equipment. Photo 
courtesy Harper Electric Furnace Corp. 
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Zirconia (zirconium oxide—ZrO,) comes from zir- 
con which is found as a natural mineral in Australian 
and Florida beach sands. Zirconium is one of na- 
ture’s basic elements. Another source is Brazilian 
baddeleyite (“zirkite”), a naturally occurring zir. 
conium oxide. 

Little need for the superior qualities of zirconia 
existed until World War II. Since that time industry 
has been turning more and more attention to high 
temperature processes and reactions with the result 
that there is a rising and insistent demand for zir- 
conia refractories as the only practical solution to 
many problems. Examples of processes requiring 
zirconia are the Farington-Daniels nitrogen fixation 
process, manufacture of glass furnace blocks, conver- 
sion of natural gas to ethylene, propylene, acetylene, 
etc., sintering of tungsten, and the manufacture of 
titanate dielectrics. 

In containers and conveyors for molten steel, zir- 
conia’s low reactivity with steel, thermal shock resist- 
ance, and low thermal conductivity are all-important 
attributes. 

Laboratory: furnaces have been constructed using 
stabilized zirconia tubes as resistors, thus employing 
the low electrical resistivity of the material at high 
temperatures. Its high melting point allows use of 
these furnaces to at least 4000°F and probably much 
higher. Its low thermal conductivity was utilized in 
construction by insulating with several inches of Nor- 
ton insulating stabilized zirconia grain. Though these 
resistors are not yet being used in industrial appli- 
cations, the principles of furnace construction have 
been delineated and with careful design, large elec- 
tric furnaces could be operated to 2200°C with zir- 
conia resistors. 

Development of setter plates for firing titanates il- 
lustrates the importance of crystal composition of 
stabilized zirconia. Plates composed entirely of cubic 
or “stabilized” crystals cracked in one or two heat- 
ing cycles due to the high coefficient of thermal ex- 
pansion. Plates containing a small amount of “un- 
stabilized” or monoclinic crystals in some cases av- 
erage 150 heating cycles. A small percentage of 
monoclinic crystals lowers the over-all expansion and 
achieves resistance to thermal shock. Crystal com- 
position of a sample of stabilized zirconia can be de- 
termined in half an hour by x-ray crystallographic 
methods, indirectly giving a quick check on its 
thermal shock resistance. 


Locknuts and Their Operation 


In recent years many locknuts have been designed 
on sound engineering principles, with special atten- 
tion being given to economy of production and ease 
of ‘application. Because their use is constantly in- 
creasing, the locknut section of the Industrial Fas- 
teners Institute, Cleveland, formed in 1947, has is- 
sued a booklet on the types of locknuts and their 
principles of operation. 

Many of the basic types are illustrated, along with 
views of their application. Each is described, its 


principle of operation stated and its manufacturer’s 
name given. 
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po you HAVE RUST IN Your PLANTS? 


Do your beautifully machined parts reach your 
customers pitted with rust? Then send for the 
NOX-RUST representative. He will show you 
how other companies in your line have solved 
their problems. He will recommend products and 
methods of application that will certainly put 
the Indian Sign on your rust problems and prob- 
ably save you money to boot. Remember... 
the NOX-RUST representative is a specialist from 
headquarters for rust preventives. 


NOX-RUST 


RUST PREVENTION DIVISION 
PHILADELPHIA ° 





Have you heard of the new way of packaging parts and 
machines without the use of oil or grease-type rust 
preventive coatings? Do you know that now you can get 
metal parts from suppliers that are “factory-fresh” . . . 
sparkling clean and free of rust or grease? Send for 

this important book of case histories that will show you 
how others have eliminated slushing and de-greasing 
problems. No obligation. No cost. It’s from Nox-Rust— 
Headquarters for Rust Preventive products. 


Are you bidding on government orders that require preservative 
coatings? SEND FOR FOLDER LISTING FEDERAL RUST 
PREVENTIVE SPECIFICATIONS AND NOX-RUST PRODUCTS 
CONFORMING TO EACH. 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE ° DETROIT ° SAN FRANCISCO 


° 2441 SOUTH HALSTED STREET ° CHICAGO &, ILLINOIS | 
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Accuracy 


caiis Tor POTOMAC M 


HOT-WORK DIE STEEL 








“HOT- 
WORK 
STEELS” 


is the title of a new, six- 
page folder that tells 
about the chromium, 
molybdenum, vanadium 
Hot Die Steel known as 
POTOMAC M-—and also 
covers other grades for 
other hot-work opera- 
tions. Secure your copy 
—write today! 


ADDRESS DEPT. S-14 
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In the precision casting of aluminum, 
POTOMAC M Hot-Work Die Steel is 
especially favored as the material for 
die-casting dies because its properties 
help assure accuracy of the steel itself 
after heat treatment. Die makers have 
found that size changes are held to 
a minimum. 


Dimensional stability is thus the 
first contribution that POTOMAC M 
makes to accuracy. 

Production accuracy of the die after 
it is in service is maintained also by the 
resistance of POTOMAC M to wear, 
to heat checking, and to metal wash. 

Allegheny Ludlum makes a complete 
line of steels for hot-work tooling of 
various kinds—so, whether your need 
is the mass producing of duplicate 
parts or fabricating a few of them, call 





And it doesn't 
have to be 
TYPEWRITERS 
you're 

die casting! 





up “A-L” every time for hot-work 
counsel or service or both. Tell us 
your requirements. 


STEEL CORPORATION 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TOOL STEEL DIVISION: DUNKIRK, N. Y. 
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Toothed Rubber Belt Assures 


Split-Second 
Timing 


A timing belt with teeth, U. S. Rubber’s !atest 
contribution to basic methods of power trans- 
mission, makes possible fast, positive drives 


GREATER uniformity in the productive rate of in- 
dustrial machinery and split-second precision timing 
at speeds up to 16,000 feet per second are achieved by 
a new rubber and steel or fabric belt with teeth. Per- 
fected after 12 years of research at the L. H. Gilmer 
Division of United States Rubber Co., the belt is-sim- 
ilar in appearance to a flat belt except that it has 
regularly spaced rubber teeth along its inner surface. 
These teeth engage in corresponding grooves in pul- 
leys. 

Successful applications for the belt include high 
speed pumps, automatic screw machines, portable 
tools, electric typewriters, ditto and card-stacking 
machines, Navy Sonar equipment and atomic re- 
search on a neutron speed selector. On commercial 
sewing machines the belt has made possible 50 per 
cent faster operating speeds. Net increases in pro- 
duction are as much as 25 per cent. The belt can 
also be used as a functional part such as a synchron- 
ized conveyor as well as for transmitting power. 

Current production at the company’s Philadelphia 
plant is limited to specifically engineered applications. 
A standardized line of stock drives in both heavy and 
light-duty constructions will be offered, with a suf- 
ficient number of pulleys to give an adequate range 
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Above—Fine wire reinforcement used in the belt is 
layed up evenly on a winding machine; this is a 
preparatory manufacturing step 


Left—Closeup of new belt with teeth. Note positive 
engagement with pulley. Pulleys can be die cast, 
sintered, pressed or machined 


of speed ratios. The belt can be made in any desired 
width and in a variety of materials. 

In addition to its anti-slip characteristics and pre- 
cision timing, the belt does not stretch. It will op- 
erate on fixed centers without take-up adjustments. 
Since it needs no initial tension, the device is reported 
to have unusually high efficiency with extremely low 
bearing pressure. 

According to U. S. Rubber engineers, the belt re- 
quires no lubrication; however oil will not harm it. 
Speed ratios up to 30 to 1 are possible. 


Rivets by the Piece 


Following the general practice in pricing bolts, 
screws, self-tapping screws and tubular rivets is the 
Townsend Co., New Brighton, Pa., now selling its 
small rivets by the piece instead of by the pound. 
Townsend reports that some of its large consumers 
have been using this method for a number of years 
and that the new list is in response to growing de- 
mand on the part of other customers. 
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Boring Mill Cost Tops $600,000 


Even in these days of high prices Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. added a machine tool that gets more than 
just passing notice at its West Allis, Wis., works. 
The new tool, a 30-foot heavy boring mill, was built 
by Lima-Hamilton Division, Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Corp., Hamilton, O., and cost more than $600,000. It 
is the second biggest machine tool in Allis-Chalmers’ 
shops, topped only by the 40-foot boring mill installed 
in 1928 at less than half the cost of the new one. 

Weight of the new mill is about 500 tons and over- 
all height is 48 feet with 37 feet above the floor line. 
It is also 59 feet wide and 29 feet deep. Almost a 
year was required to prepare the excavation and 
install the machine and controls. Its installation 
enables the company to increase capacity for manu- 
facturing large generators, condensers, steam and 
hydraulic turbines. 

Pushbutton controls play an important role in the 
machine’s operations. An operator and a helper are 
required to operate the 36 electric motors that range 
from fractional to 220 hp using four control stations. 
Electrical controls for the mill were made by Cutler- 
Hammer Inc., Milwaukee, and consist of about 500 
electrical devices and many electronic tubes. The 
control center is mounted on an elevated platform and 
all operating consoles (control panels) are located 
conveniently for operators. 

The 30-foot table is driven by two 150-hp motors 
which share the cutting load and can be controlled 
over a wide speed range by an adjustable voltage 
system. Motors that feed the tools as the table 
rotates are electrically controlled, eliminating manual 
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gear shifting through automatic shifts which can 
be picked by the operator with pushbuttons. Two 
mechanically separate motors can be electrically 
locked in synchronism, allowing simultaneous use 
of two sets of tools on the same cut and increasing 
the mill’s metal turning capacity. 


‘Chemical Jets Eliminate Smoke 


Smoke elimination and greater combustion effi- 
ciency are reported by industrial users of Smokeater 
chemical jets manufactured by A Product Craftex 
Corp., Detroit. Several firms in the Pittsburgh area 
including Union Electric Steel Corp., Westinghouse 
Air Brake Co. and Union Switch & Signal Co., report 
fuel savings as well as abatement of the smoke 
nuisance. 

Steam is taken off a header and is passed through 
the chemical cartridge and jet atomizer that combines 
air with the chemically treated steam. The chemicals 
cause hydrocarbons in the fire box and primary passes 
in the boiler to be burned off. Burning off soot and 
hydrocarbon results in a better heat transfer effi- 
ciency. 

Smokeater uses from 65 to 80 per cent less steam 
and air than installation of steam and air jets as 
recommended by the Bituminous Coal Research In- 
stitute. It also operates on lower steam pressure and 
uses less jets. Ordinarily two jets are used per car- 
tridge and each jet uses 55 pounds of steam per hour. 
Each cartridge is designed to hold up under 45-pound 
continuous steam pressure for 34 days. Chemicals 
used are organic in nature, contain no hydrocarbons, 
are noncorrosive and will not harm the boiler. 


Tapered Step-Down Shafts Brushed 20% Faster 


A 20 per cent increase in production, plus a uniform 
surface finish prior to plating is now being obtained 
by a large midwest sporting goods manufacturer by 
utilizing a new Osborn brushing method. - A five-sta- 
tion machine using Fascut brushes manufactured by 
Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland, is solving the problem 
of removing heat-treat discoloration and surface im- 
perfections on tapered golf shafts. 

Tapered “step-down” design of the cold-drawn, 
heat-treated, alloy high-carbon, seamless steel shaft, 
presented problems of getting into the corners. With 
the former method, two or three passes were neces- 
sary to do the job. Only one pass is required now to 
turn out over 1500 shafts per 8 hour shift, or 10 feet 
of shaft per minute. 

The shaft is hand-fed into the first station. A 
power infeed keeps it moving until it passes the last 
brush. The first station breaks the discoloration. 
Brushes prevent bridging the “step-down” corner. 


One pass through this five-station brushing machine 
at the rate of 1500 shafts per 8-hour day, or 10 feet 
of shaft per minute provides a clean surface ready 

for the plating process 
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Kearney & Trecker’s new CK milling machines 
are built to give you the maximum in Greater 
Machine Life. Generously proportioned gears 
and shafts, plus automatic, positive lubrication 
easily meet overload conditions. Every com- 
ponent provides the rigidity and resistance to 
wear that the greater horsepower and heavier 
cutting loads of modern milling methods re- 
quire. For fullest protection, column and knee 
are forced flood lubricated. A positive, metered 
pressure system takes care of table, saddle and 
knee ways and table feed assembly. 


A new line of knee-type milling machines 





New Model CK 
10 hp No. 2 Plain Style 
Milling Machine 


REPLACEMENT OF OBSOLETE MACHINE TOOLS | 
Is AN INVESTMENT THAT MAKES BOTH DOLLARS AND SENSE 
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ES, Kearney & Trecker’s new CK 

milling machines are packed with de- 
sign and operating features that make 
them more productive, more profitable 
for you. 

Spindle-mounted flywheel, broad feed 
and speed ranges and greater horsepower 
with separate motor drives for spindle, 
and feed and rapid traverse, mean you 
get fullest possible benefit from modern 
cutting tools. 

New CK columns give you greater 
rigidity. Compared to former columns, 
they give you 1000 pounds more metal 
in heavier ribbing, in box-type, sponson 
construction to absorb vibration from 
heaviest cutting loads. 

For greater production, these machines 
are equipped with Kearney & Trecker’s 
famous Mono-Level Control that short- 
ens floor-to-floor time, and materially re- 
















duces operator fatigue. New, non-glare 
micrometer dials help avoid costly errors 
in reading ... give you a positive lock at 
every setting. 

Automatic flood lubrication in col- 
umn and knee and positive metered 
lubrication to table and saddle, plus 
generously proportioned gears and 
shafts assure you greater machine life. 


Find out for yourself about Kearney & 
Trecker’s new CK line of knee type mill- 
ing machines ... how they meet every 
demand of modern milling practice ... 
how they can give you greater produc- 
tion at greater profit. 

Sizes are No. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6... 
Plain and Universal styles. For com- 
plete details, contact your nearest rep- 
resentative or write direct. Kearney 
& Trecker Corp., 6784 W. National 
Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin, 
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MODERN COAL PREPARATION 


Cuts Inland’s Pig Iron Costs 


This new plant, placed in operation at a time when steel is in broad demand 

and material for new facilities difficult to procure, assumes interest beyond 

that of just another new coal tipple, since it increases pig iron production 

while cutting cost by more than a dollar per ton in addition to conserving 
scarce coking reserves 


INCREASED pig iron production at lower cost— 
without the erection of new blast furnaces—is being 
realized at Inland Steel Co. by operation of their new 
coal preparation plant at Price, Ky. 

Engineers estimate the new facility will make pos- 
sible a reduction from 7 to 3.5 per cent in the ash 
content of their metallurgical coal. Using industry’s 
rule-of-thumb—each per cent of ash reduction is 
equal to 30 cents in the cost of pig iron—Inland’s 
cost per ton of producing pig iron is now expected 
to drop more than a dollar. 

Because. coal cleaned by the new plant will con- 
tain an appreciably lower percentage of ash, slag 
volume produced in the blast furnace will be reduced 
about 10 per cent. Experience has shown that such 
a decrease in slag volume is accompanied by a de- 
crease of 4 per cent in coke consumption per ton of 
iron, and an increase of 4 per cent in iron production. 

Inland’s coking coal from eastern Kentucky is in- 
herently low in ash. Old hand loading mining meth- 
ods produced a coal with approximately 5.1 per cent 








ash, whereas coking coal is commonly used by other 
steel producers with from 7 to 8 per cent ash. By 
introduction of modern coal cleaning methods, In- 
land has further reduced this low ash-content of its 
coal—and thus increased pig iron production. 

The new plant, which has been called “the most 
completely engineered in the country,” contains the 
most advanced equipment for the efficient prepara- 
tion of run-of-mine bituminous coal for metallurgical 





High-volatile coking coal processed in this new prep- 
aration plant, located on the C&O railroad at Price, 
Ky., is being used to increase blast furnace and open 
hearth output at Inland’s Indiana Harbor plant. Raw 
coal, fed into the plant from the headhouse, lower 
left, at a rate of 750 tons per hour, never stops mov- 
ing until it reaches railroad cars in the valley, after 
sorting, crushing, washing, and blending. All mine 
rock and ash-forming impurities removed are con: 
veyed up the hillside in right background to a refuse 
disposal bin, then trucked away. Link-Belt photos 
























THIS IS THE SINTERING MACHINE 


E design and build complete sintering plants and other facilities 














for preparation of raw materials. We are primarily engineers 
and contractors —not equipment manufacturers. It is our policy 
to buy and install the best equipment available, regardless of make, 
in McKee-designed plants. But there was no sintering machine 
that would meet the three basic requirements of McKee engineering 


ther —efficient operation, rugged construction and easy maintenance. 











By So we had to design the sintering machine illustrated here. 

In- Exclusive features of the McKee sintering machine include an 
es adjustment to control the expansion gap at the discharge end; special 
- design cast-iron pallets with replaceable cast-steel end sections for 
the easy maintenance; rugged design and construction for trouble-free, 
ara- continuous heavy duty operation. 
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ESIGN, ENGINEERING AND CONSTRUCTION FOR THE IRON AND STEEL AND PETROLEUM REFINING 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS e ESTABLISHED 1905 
2300 CHESTER AVENUE, CLEVELAND 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 







All operations are subject to pushbutton control from 

a pulpit in the coal washery. Large tank in back- 

ground serves as the air receiver for one of two air- 

pulsated washers which automatically remove the 
coal’s ash-forming impurities 


use. Designed and built by Link-Belt Co., the plant 
has a capacity of 750 tons of raw coal an hour. Slate, 
rock, fire clay and other impurities are mechanically 
removed. An elaborate system of blending bins, 
paddle mills, and conveyor systems permit the auto- 
matic mixing of sizes and analyses for delivery direct 
to railroad cars. 

Recover More Coal—Moreover, the new plant en- 
ables its operators to engage in total seam mining at 
their eastern Kentucky properties. By extracting 
coal in fault areas which could not previously be 
mined at favorable costs, they not only are increas- 
ing ton-per-man production of coal, but recovering a 
larger percentage of the total coal deposit before 
withdrawing from an area. 

With reduction of the coal’s ash content, important 
advantages will follow as the resultant low-ash coke 
is used in blast furnaces to produce pig iron. Some of 
these include: _ Freight savings, 30 per cent decrease 
in coke ash, increased by-product production, im- 
proved blast furnace operation, increased pig iron 
production, and increased open-hearth capacity. 

When selective, loading-by-hand mining is carried 
on, it is possible to supply coke ovens with a rela- 
itvely satisfactory grade of coal. However, rising 
costs and changes in mining conditions have made it 
necessary to adopt mechanical loading methods. Since 
machine loaders cannot separate and pick out the 
slate, impurities in the coal as it comes to the surface 
increase materially with mechanical loading. 

Effect of this increase in impurities is detrimental 
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_ resources. 


coal with a very low ash and sulphur content, and @ 


insist that there be little variation in the percent- 2 
One way to keep the percentage of impurities 7 
Yow in mechanical mining is by selective mining; that — 


ages. 


is, extracting only the best of the coal. This slows 
production and results in the waste and loss of coal 
Other solution is the designing and con- 
struction of more accurate and complete preparation 
facilities which permit total seam mining. 

Track Haulage Wins Out—To reach the new prep- 


aration plant, it was necessary to build a 41-mile 


haulage tunnel to connect the Wheelwright mine with 
the Price mine and the preparation plant. Four pass- 
ing sidings, each approximately 1500 feet long, were 
constructed at as near equal spacing as possible 
through the haulage road. Consideration was given 
to both track and belt haulage, but track haulage 
from an assembly yard underground was finally de- 
cided upon. 

Facilities have been provided to handle all coal In- 
land produces at its own mines, as well as “foreign” 
coal purchased from other producers in the Elkhorn 
field. The plant is designed to handle and prepare 
run-of-mine bituminous, containing lumps up to 24 x 
24 x 24 inches in size, at the rate of 750 tons-per-hour. 
This will all be received through the west portal of 
the company’s mine at Price, or by railroad or truck. 

Briefly stated, the plant is prepared to load out into 
railroad cars: Plus 5-inch lump, 5 x 3-inch egg, 144 
x 3%%-inch stoker, and 2 x 0-inch slack, to which may 
be added, after crushing to approximately 11-inch 
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ring size, all or part of the stoker, or all or part of the @ 


lump, or all or part of the egg. 
The plant is equipped with Link-Belt model 6044-E 
air-pulsated wash boxes for cleaning 5 x %-inch coal, 


and Deister diagonal deck washing tables for cleaning — 


3% x 0-inch coal. 

It was decided for economic as well as technical 
reasons to reduce moisture in the washed coal me- 
chanically rather than by thermal drying. There- 
fore, Bird centrifugal filters are used to dewater the 
washed % x .0-inch coal, and dewatering screens are 
used for the 5 x 3-inch. 

No Delay In Dumping Cycle—Mechanical handling 
of locally mined coal starts at the Price mine head- 
house high on the mountainside, with a mine car- 
feeder ahead of a two-car rotary dump. This feeder 
is designed to handle a trip of 75 loaded 3-ton capac- 
ity mine cars, of which not more than 20 will contain 
mine rock. As the cars are advanced by the dump 
operator, they are weighed by a track scale and then 
dumped two at a time without uncoupling. Motor-op- 
erated gates under the dumper enable the load to be 
dumped directly either to the coal hopper or rock 
hopper without regard to the position of the car in 
the trip, and without delay in the dumping cycle. 
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Mine rock delivered from mine cars or hand-picked 9 


from the lump coal is fed by a reciprocating feeder 


from the rock dump hopper to a belt conveyor which | 


discharges it to a crusher for reduction to about 


minus 6 inches. Belt conveyors lower the crushed 


rock down the mountainside to the valley, where the ) 
preparation plant is located, then across the valley’ 
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Brings two new benefits 
fo wide range of jobs 


For 14 years, STANOIL Industrial Oils have 

proved their ability to handle a wide vari- 

ety of jobs in midwest plants. Now, these established products have 
been made better than ever! They offer these new and important 
savings in an even wider variety of industrial equipment. 


I LONGER OIL LIFE 


Because they have preater oxidation stability, the new STANOILs stand up under high tempera- 
tures of operation, maintain low acidity for longer periods of service which helps keep oil sys- 
tems free from deposits caused by oil oxidation. 


Fee 2 GREATER PROTECTION assnst RUST 


A corrosion inhibitor of the most advanced type has been added to all grades of the new STANOILS 
that benefit by such an additive. This inhibitor prevents corrosion trouble by “plating out” on 
surfaces that tend to rust. In such severe service as paper-machine and steam-turbine lubrication, 
new STANOILs have put an end to rust and corrosion troubles. 

At the left are shown several types of equipment in which the new STANOILs can save you 
money and maintenance time. A Standard Oil lubrication specialist will help you find still other 
applications where versatile STANOILs can replace many special-purpose oils. You can reach this 
man quickly and easily through your local Standard Oil Company (Indiana) office. Contact him 
today. Or, if you wish, write: Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 910 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 80, Illinois. 


‘STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) swan 











Helps gear units keep their teeth... 


Hes LOADS and higher speeds brought 
trouble to 16 large gear units used for 
driving paper machines at a midwest paper mill. 
Under the more punishing conditions of temper- 
ature and pressure, the lubricant in the gear sets 
deteriorated rapidly and had to be replaced every 
three to four months. Of even greater concern to 
plant operators was the pitting of gear teeth sur- 
‘aces—a real threat to uninterrupted operation 
of paper machines and to plant economy. 
| The problem was put to a Standard Oil lu- 
lorication specialist. He pointed out that the 
lubricant in use did not have the extreme- 
pressure characteristics necessary to maintain 
strong, protective films of oil in the face of high 
gear loads. Upon his recommendation, the gear 
cases were drained and cleaned, then filled with 
[STANOGEAR EP Lubricant. 

In two years of continuous operation—24 
hours a day and 6 days a week—the original fills 
}of STANCGEAR EP have shown no appreciable 
deterioration and have not needed to be re- 
placed. Plant officials report that the gears show 


‘ 


STANOGEAR EP 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Lubricant 


no measurable wear, that pitted surfaces are 
polished and in excellent condition, and that 
gear cases are clean. 


Why not utilize the Standard Oil service em- 
ployed so successfully by this company? The 
combination of expert engineering and high 
quality products can help you solve a specific 
problem or gain greater all-around economy. 
How you can put this service to work for you, 
quickly and easily, is explained at the right. 


Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 


i) STANDARD OIL COMPANY (inoian 


What's YOUR 
problem? 


R. R. Rowlands of Standard Oil's La.) 


Crosse, Wisconsin, office is the lubri- 
cation specialist who helped this mid. 
west paper mill (see left) solvea 
serious problem by recommending 
STANOGEAR EP Lubricant. 
Standard’s lubrication  specialiss 
are located throughout the Midwes. 
One of them is within easy reach of 
your plant. You can contact him 
simply by phoning your local Stand. 
ard Oil Company (Indiana) office 
His experience and special training 
will help you get maximum benefits 
from STANOGEAR EP Lubricant ani 
other outstanding products such a 


SUPERLA Greases— Available in a wik 
range of consistency grades and in both 
lime-soap and soda-soap types. SUPERLA 
Greases cover a wide range of oper 
tions. These efficient products are com 
parable in quality with the highest type 
of special greases. 





STANOLITH Greases—Because thes 
unique lithium soap products posses 


the heat resistant properties of sods) 
soap greases and the water resistant) 


properties of lime-soap greases, 


offer a solution to lubrication problems 
caused by the presence of both heat ani) 


water. 


CALUMET Viscous Lubricants—On ope 
gears and wire rope, these greasty 


strongly resist washing and throw 
Their superior wetting ability afford 
better coating of gears, better lubria: 
tion of wire rope. 


STANORUST Rust Preventives — The eight 


grades of STANORUSTS form one of th 
most complete and effective lines of 
preventives on the market today. Eat 
has been scientifically and specificalj 
developed for its intended use. Th 
grades range from a fingerprint! 
mover to a heavy grease type produt 
that protects against corrosion for yeas 
under the most severe outdoor expos 
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where rejects from the coal washery join it, and up 
the opposite mountainside to a bin for disposal in a 
gob pile by truck or bulldozer. A large bin is pro- 
vided at the preparation plant to permit all rock and 
refuse to be diverted to it in an emergency. 

Mine rock can be handled at a normal uniform 
rate of 125 tons per hour, or up to 250 tons per hour 
for short periods when an abnormal amount is en- 
countered in a single trip of cars from the mine. 

Run-of-mine coal, after being rotary-dumped into 
the coal hopper, passes by a reciprocating feeder to a 
belt conveyor, which carries it to a combination 
screen and picking table and belt conveyor. Large 
rock is here hand-picked from the coal while it is be- 





Fine coal from the blending bin is not treated in the 
air-pulsated coal washers, but goes instead to a 
surge bin, seen in right background, from which it 
is automatically distributed by this Sidekar Karrier 
in uniform quantities to 18 concentrating tables di- 


rectly below this area. Thus it is possible to shut 

down any number of concentrating tables without 

interfering with automatic delivery of a controlled 
supply to the rest 


ing carried down the mountainside to the run-of-mine 
shaker screens in the coal preparation building. Here 
all of the run-of-mine coal is separated into plus 5- 
inch (lump) and minus 5-inch sizes. 

Coal received from other mines by rail or truck, 
so-called “foreign” coal, is discharged into a dump 
hopper equipped with a reciprocating feeder which 
delivers to a belt conveyor for discharge to the run- 
of-mine shaker screens. A Link-Belt car shaker fa- 
cilitates the unloading of rail cars. 


Down-The-Chute for Waste Rock — Lump coal 
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(plus 5-inch) next passes from, the sizing screens 
over a lump picking table where final picking re- 
moves objectionable material containing reclaimable 
coal, together with small rock that was not removed 
with the large rock. Rock hand-picked from the coal 
is delivered by chute to the rock crusher. The pick- 
ings removed for reclamation are crushed and feed 
back into the minus 5-inch coal coming from the run- 
of-mine shaker screen. 

Run-of-mine minus 5-inch coal belt is equipped 
with a magnetic head pulley for automatic removal 
of tramp iron. 

The picked lump coal may be delivered directly to 
rail cars by a car loading boom equipped with a 
hinged end to permit gentle laying in the car. An 
automatic car changing chute permits cars to be 
changed without interrupting coal flow. 

A portion of the lump coal may be diverted and 
crushed. The crushed product is delivered to a mixer 
where it joins the natural 2-inch slack for loading 
into railroad cars. 

Minus 5-inch coal is carried from the run-of-mine 
shaker screen to a five compartment blending bin. It 
is evenly distributed over bin’s entire length by 
means of a motor propelled automatic-reversing steel 
tank-type tripper equipped with a two-way discharge 
chute. Automatic controls signal the operator when 
the bin is filled to capacity, or when the coal has 
reached its lowest operating level. The arrange- 
ment is such that a uniform layer loading of the 
blending bin is maintained at all times. 

Raw minus 5-inch coal is fed uniformly from the 
five compartments of the blending bin by means of 
five belt feeders to five vibrating screens. P.I.V. 
variable speed drives on the belt feeders permit reg- 
ulation of the rate of feed from the blending bins. 

On the vibrating screens the coal is separated into 
5 x %-inch and % x 0-inch fractions. 

Water Currents Utilized—The 5 x %-inch coal is 
delivered by belt conveyor to a shaking chute which 
delivers equal portions to each of two Link-Belt air- 
pulsated wash boxes in which the stream of raw coal 
passes over a perforated plate and is subjected to the 
action of periodic upward and downward currents of 
water. This action causes stratification of both the 
coal and impurities according to their respective spe- 
cific gravities. Low specific gravity (lighter) clean 
coal concentrates in the upper strata of the bed, 
while the heavier impurities—clay, rock, slate, etc., 
with their higher specific gravity and faster settling 
rate—accumulate in the lower strata. Upward cur- 
rent of the water raises the coal over the weir while 
the impurities are trapped. 

Primary refuse from the two wash boxes is car- 
ried by the refuse conveyor system or to the refuse 
bins. Secondary refuse is rescreened at about 2 
inches. The undersize is carried away for disposal, 
while oversize is crushed and delivered to the blend- 
ing bin with the 5 x 0-inch coal. Fines are washed 
through the screen to the bottom where an endless 
screw carries them off. 

Possible to By-Pass Crusher—Washed and cleaned 
coal from the wash boxes is sluiced with the wash 
water to the washed coal screens, on which it is sep- 
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arated into four sizes: 5 x 2-inch, 2 x 114-inch, 14% 
x %-inch, and minus %-inch. The 5 x 2-inch coal 
may be delivered directly from the washed coal 
screens to the adjustable-end hinged loading boom to 
be laid gently into railroad cars for shipment. A por- 
tion or all of it, however, may be diverted by apron 
conveyor to a crusher, from where it is delivered to 
a paddle mixer in which it joins the natural 2-inch 
slack for loading into cars. It is possible, also, to 
by-pass the crusher and deliver 5 x 2-inch egg to a 
domestic bin. 

The 2 x 114-inch washed coal is delivered to the 
slack belt for transfer to the paddle mixer and thence 
to cars. 

The 14%, x %-inch stoker coal may be delivered 
from the washed coal screens to a secondary de- 
watering screen for additional dewatering and dis- 
charge to a reversible belt conveyor for delivery to 
the car loading boom. However, it may be diverted 
to the slack belt for delivery to the paddle mixer and 
thence into cars. 

The minus *%-inch coal which passes through the 
washed coal screens is pumped in its wash water to 
a settling cone. Settled solids are pumped from the 
settling cone to join the effluent from the concen- 
trating tables before they are delivered to the centrif- 
ugal filters. 

Cleaning coarse coal is not a particular problem, 
and is effectively handled as outlined above. Present 
mining methods produce such a large percentage of 
minus %-inch coal, however, that its treatment pre- 
sents a major problem. The installation at Price 
represents an outstanding and thorough engineering 
solution. 

Minus %-inch coal which is received from the five 
vibrating screens at the blending bins is collected by 
belt conveyor and delivered into a surge bin. From 
the bin the coal feeds into a Sidekar-Karrier which 
distributes it to 18 hoppers at a constant rate to 18 
Deister diagonal deck washing tables for the clean- 
ing process. 

Clean coal from the washing, or concentrating, 
tables is then collected in sluices and delivered to 
five Bird centrifugal filters for dewatering. These 
dryers are built around a horizontal shaft and con- 
sist of two rotating elements. The outer is a solid 
bowl shaped like a truncated cone. This rotates at 
650 rpm and develops a force many times that of 
gravity. 

Inside this solid bowl, and turning at a slightly 
different speed, is a helical conveyor. The centrifugal 
force developed compels even the finest solids to 
settle. They are picked up by the conveyor and dis- 
charged through the small end of the bowl; the 
water discharges through the large end of the bowl 
head. 

The resultant coal, which falls well within the re- 
quired moisture limits, is conveyed by belt conveyors 
to the slack belt for transfer to the paddle mixer and 
subsequent loading into cars. 

Refuse from the concentrating tables is dewatered 
in a centrifugal filter and then conveyed away by the 
refuse belt for disposal together with the wash box 
refuse. 
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Statistical Quality Control | 
(Continued from Page 62) 


can’t be measured so closely, but precision in meas- 
urement is gained by taking averages of many. From 
data it can be determined that if averages of five 
measurements are held within their control limits, 


_ individual measurements will all fall between 0.0030- 


inch and a theoretical 0.0061-inch. 

Located at the machine, the chart indicates that 
for the first four days the operator played favorite 
to the top limit because he was not using the chart 
to “steer” the process. During this time, there were 
considerable defectives with too much _ backlash 
being made. After the operator began to use the 
chart, he got the job centered correctly and made 
very few defectives. 

The range chart indicates what the machine can 
hold. Its control limits are calculated from the data. 

The out of control point on 11/23 was caused by 
an improperly ground cutter which had just been 
put into the machine. As a result of the chart the 
bad cutter was removed. Without the chart the 
cutter would have been used and the best operator 
in the world would not have been able to make all 
good parts. Some time would have probably elapsed 
before anyone would have known that the trouble 
existed and by the time it was discovered much scrap 
would probably have been made. Operator would 
have been blamed for something that wasn’t his fault. 

Because they head-off trouble in this manner, it 
has been said that “control charts detect trouble 
before it occurs.” 

Fig. 4 illustrates how to use a “p” chart (per cent 
defective chart) to compare quality from each of 
five assembly lines. It shows that the potential 
quality level from each line is 0.3 per cent defective. 
It shows further that lines No. 1, 5 and 6 were doing 
good work and that lines No. 3 and 4 were doing 
significantly worse quality work. 

Fig. 4 is a copy of an actual chart resulting from 
an early study on flexible shaft assemblies. Inter- 
pretation of this chart is obvious. Most are not so 
obvious, but require a little study. Position of the 
control limits and center line is calculated from 
information provided by original data. 

A 59 Per Cent Cut—By concentrating corrective 
action on machines, men and materials associated 
with lines 3 and 4, the total per cent defective for 
the department was cut from over 1 to less than % 
per cent as these erratic lines improved to the level 
of the good lines. 

Besides control charts for averages and ranges 
of small samples, another type of “p’” control chart 
is also very useful, inasmuch as it is especially 
effective when used as a guide for the application 
of administration “pressures.” 

The “p” chart shown in Fig. 6 is simply a per 
cent defective or proportion defective chart, with 
upper and lower control (or action) limits drawn in. 
A center line is also helpful, as with all control 
charts, and is also usually drawn in. 

Aside from their administration use, the “p” charts 
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COPPER AND BRASS 
now scheduled 
for improved delivery 


ON DEFENSE ORDERS 











Ir you need brass or copper to fill a defense order (DO), get in touch 
with your nearest Chase warehouse. And ask about our deliveries. Mill 
shipments are favorable. Warehouse shipments are prompt, and in 
many cases we can make immediate delivery of small “DO” orders right 
from stock. With our own mills and with 23 Chase warehouses in large 
industrial cities from coast-to-coast there is no one in a position to give 
you better service on your brass and copper requirements. 


COPPER ROTATING BANDS. We are also in an excellent position to supply 
copper rotating bands of all sizes, clean and free of burs. Your inquiries 
are invited. 


WATERBURY 20 CONNECTICUT SUBSIDIARY OF KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 


THIS IS THE CHASE NETWORK... handiest way to buy brass 


MINNEAPOLIS NEWARK NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH PROVIDENCE ROCHESTER? ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE WATERBURY  fSole. Offic 
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are valuable for machine control, when the measure- 
ments taken are of the “attributes’-type because in 
such cases, chart for average and range cannot be 
used. Chart A shown in Fig. 6 is such a machine 
control chart. Data was taken from the end of the 
line, some days later, after many other operations 
had been added, some of which affected the item be- 
ing checked. Even though the chart was far removed 
from the machine, its use led to process improvement. 

The early part of chart A shows all plotted points 
within the control limits, which are based on a prev- 
ious experience of 0.10 per cent defective. This means 
the process is running steady at 0.10 per cent de- 
fective, even though samples fluctuate (none of the 
sampling fluctuations are significant). However, on 
1-19 point No. 1 was plotted which was outside the 
upper control limit. This signified an unexpected 
event and called for a thorough investigation. The 
source of trouble was located, a machine improve- 
ment installed and production continued. 

The Human Element—By 1-31 it should be noted, 
8 consecutive points were located below the extended 
center line of 0.10 per cent. To obtain 8 consecutive 
points below the center line is as improbable as to 
toss 8 consecutive “heads” with a coin; it would be 
expected to happen on the average, once out of every 
256 trials of 8 tosses each. By 1-31 therefore, it 
was kriown that the new process was significantly 
better than the old one. That called for more data 
to indicate the new process level which turned out to 
be about 0.05 per cent defective, and so new con- 
trol limits were drawn in. The process then ran 
in control until point No. 2 on 2-9. An investigation 
at that time indicated that the die setter had been 
moved to different machines and the new die setter 


Automatic Soldering Costs Lowered 





AIRCRAFT PARTS production up to 125 pieces per hour is 
possible with a two-man crew on the automatic soldering 
setup developed by Automatic Soldering Methods Inc., 
Newark, N. J. Eight to 12 pieces are held along the peri- 
phery of the 8-foot revolving table. One set of burners 
travels with the table and preheats the parts and another 
stationary set provides the final fusion heat. A single 
Leiman air pump provides air for several tables at 5 to 10 
psi. The air is mixed with city gas to bring flame tem- 
perature up to 1300°F 
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didn’t know about “gadgets” which had been added 
to the machine or how to care for them. After he 
was informed the process again ran fine. Out of 
control point No. 3 is related to point No. 2. The 
material was already in process at the time point 
No. 2 was obtained. 

There you have it: An actual case where a “p” 
chart from a little bit of data that was given late 
from a distant control point was still able to correct 
an out-of-control process. 

Control chart limits are often based on averages 
of measurements rather than on the measurements 
themselves. 

Why Use Averages—The reason for using averages 
is simple: They do not fluctuate as much as meas- 
urements do. Every group of four measurements has 
a high and a low that tend to average toward the 
middle, and a second high and second low that also 
tend to average toward the middle. The average of 
the two averages tends to average down toward the 
middle even more. So charts based on averages (see 
Fig. 8) are much more efficient in detecting a shift 
in level, such as might occur because of tool wear, 
than charts based on original measurements them- 
selves. 

The “equivalent tolerances” shown in Fig. 8 are 
our familiar control limits. They apply to averages 
of four measurements. If the measurement spread 
gets wider, but the average does not shift up or 
down, these control limits for averages probably 
would not detect the change, but in such a case the 
range chart would detect it. 

A frequency distribution such as shown in Fig. 7 
is a very handy tool. Each tally represents one meas- 
urement for gear thickness on one unit and is prac- 
tically no work to accumulate on a chart like this 
if 10 or 20 measurements are tallied from each lot. 

The sequence here is ... . 7—grinding of siiles, 
8—heat treating, and 9—final inspection. This data 
came from final inspection and shows that about 
15 per cent of the gears are too thick, and that 
the distribution centers about 0.0005-inch too high. 
Similar data before hardening indicated that most of 
the gears were within tolerance. Interpretation is 
that those gears grow an average of 0.0005-inch 
during hardening. Grinding the gears thinner by 
0.0005-inch on the average, provided the solution. 

Although this action resulted in pulling the high 
end of the distribution down into the specification 
tolerance, it did not throw many more out in the 
low side, because most of those defectives were not 
caused by grinding, but were already too thin before 
they got to grinding. 
~ Portions of the above material were presented before the Chicago 


section of the American Management Association, Dec, 12, 1950. Op- 
erational data were prepared exclusively for STEEL. 


Catalog Charts Detail Torches 


An illustrated 36-page catalog published by Air Re 
duction Sales Co., New York, contains detailed in- 
formation on its line of welding and cutting torches, 
outfits, tips and accessories. Charts show correla- 
tion of tip, mixer, extension and torch, containing 
complete data for each component part. Cutaway 
views of both welding and cutting torches are shown. 
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Whether your products are automotive or 
in some entirely different field, you doubt- 
less are doing some long-range planning 
. . . looking beyond the immediate future 
to the time when increasing production 
for civilian use will again demand em- 
phasis on advanced design. 

In exploring the possibilities for the 
future, it will pay you to consider the 
many advantages of OSTUCO Steel 
Tubing. Hundreds of product engineers 
and manufacturers have found that no 
































other material offers so many outstand- 
ing opportunities for improving design, 
increasing strength, reducing weight, en- 
hancing beauty, and cutting cost. 

Because of the growing needs of our 
armed forces, we cannot promise early 
delivery on new civilian orders, but we 
do wish to help you take advantage of 
OSTUCO Tubing in your plans for the 
future. Please feel free to call on our ex- 
perienced tubing engineers for advice 
and information at any time. 


THE OHIO SEAMLESS TUBE COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Fabricators of Seamless and Electric 
Welded Steel Tubing 


Plant and General Offices: SHELBY 4, OHIO 
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SALES OFFICES: BIRMINGHAM, P. O. Box 2021 © CHICAGO, Civit Opera Bldg., 20 N. Wacker Dr. * CLEVELAND, 1328 Citizens Bldg. * DAYTON, 511 Salem Ave. * DETROIT, 
520 W. Eight Mile Road, Ferndale * HOUSTON, 6833 Avenue W, Central Park * LOS ANGELES, Suite 300-170 So. Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills * MOLINE, 617 15th St. * NEW 


YORK, 70 East 45th St.* PHILADELPHIA, 1613 Packard Bldg., 15th & Chestnut © PITTSBURGH, 
Smith Tower * SYRACUSE, 501 Roberts Ave.* TULSA, 733 Kennedy Bldg. ® WICHITA, 622 E. Third St.* CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: RAILWAY 
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1206 Pinewood Drive* ST. LOUIS, 1230 North Main St. * SEATTLE, 3104 
& POWER CORP., LTD. 
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Scale Cars 


DESIGNED AND ENGINEERED 
FOR YOUR SPECIFIC NEEDS 











DOUBLE HOPPER 
BOTTOM DUMP 


Car has Atlas underslung suspension scales with Atlas 24” 
scale Dial with chart recording. Air brakes and air-operated 
discharge gates. Cast steel side-frame trucks with Roller 
Bearings. 











Car has anti-friction bearings throughout, including axle 
mountings. Car has foot operated “Dead Man” control fea- 
ture with air brakes inter-locked to apply automatically. 
Provided with ATLAS all-steel scales and 30” indicating dial. 
Type printing recorder attachment provides automatic weight 
registration at skip pit. All standard safety features provided 
including red marker lights and lights for illuminating the 
front of the bin. 





Atlas Engineering Service is always at your service 


THE ATLAS CAR & MFG. CO. 
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New Books 


Engineers’ Handbooks 


Kent’s Mechanical Engineers’ Hand- 
books, Volumes 1 and 2; fabricoid, 
approximately 3000 pages, 5% x 8% 
inches; published by, John Wiley & 
Sons Inc., New York, for $8.50 per 
volume; available from STEEL, Pen- 
ton Building, Cleveland 13, O. 

Each of the two volumes is writ- 
ten by a large staff of experts in 
clear and accurate language. Covered 
are the developments in mechanical 
engineering made since the eleventh 
edition was published in 1946, Vol- 
ume 1, design and production, is edi- 
ted by Colin Carmichael, editor of 
Machine Design, while volume two, 
power, was prepared by J. K. Salis- 
bury, division engineer, Thermal Pow- 
er Systems Division, General Elec- 
tric Co. 

Handbook stresses practice rather 
than theory. Although much of the 
material from the eleventh edition 
has been condensed, both volumes 
are now larger than their predeces- 
sors in order to present the most 
recent data and the latest practice. 
An extremely detailed index makes 
each piece of information easily ac- 
cessible. One hundred and sixty-eight 
specialists have contributed to the 
handbooks. Data presented consists 
essentially of basic principles, work- 
ing formulas, charts, and _ tables, 
standard dimensions, proportions, 
specifications and illustrated discus- 
sions of typical equipment. 


Metal Selection 


Materials Engineering of Metal 
Products, by Norman E. Woldman, 
consulting metallurgical engineer and 
faculty member, Cooper Union School 
of Engineering and Stevens Institute 
of Technology Graduate School; cloth, 
583 pages, 64% x 9% inches; pub- 
lished by, Reinhold Publishing Corp., 
New York, for $10.00; available from 
STEEL, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, 
Oo: 


To help the materials engineer se- 
lect type of metal or alloy best able 
to meet a given set of service condi- 
tions is the purpose of this book, It 
presents the material used in various 
types of industries and different ap- 
plications in an attempt to correlate 
their metallurgy with engineering de- 
sign and service application. The book 
is pointed to meet the needs of en- 
gineering students, professional en- 
gineers and production engineers. 

Text is clearly and simply written 
with discussions on advantages and 
disadvantages of the various types of 
metals and alloys and specific serv- 
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ice application. Numerous tables of 
data on the physical properties in the 
form of statistics, together with many 
illustrations showing various types of 
metal failures, equipment being used, 
etc., are incorporated. 


Book is divided into five main sec- — 


tions: Materials for lightweight con- 
struction, such as aluminum alloys, 
magnesium alloys, high strength low 
alloy steels, and stainless steel; ma- 
terials for mechanical products such 
as gears, springs, bearings and 
threaded fasteners; materials for 
electrical industries such as magnetic 
materials, electrical contacts, thermo- 
stat metals and electrical resistance 
alloys; materials for special and se- 
vere service such as corrosion resist- 
ant materials and high temperature 
alloys; testing of materials such as 
mechanical and nondestructive test- 
ing. An appendix of tabulated prop- 
erties and characteristics of materials 
is included. 


Metal Properties 


Properties of Metals At Elevated 
Temperatures, by George V. Smith, 
research laboratory, United States 
Steel Corp.; fabricoid, 401 pages, 6% 
x 9% inches; published by McGraw 
Hill Book Co. Inc., New York, for 
$7.00; available from STEEL, Penton 
Building, Cleveland 13, O. 

The initial chapters are of a funda- 
mental character, dealing with the 
nature of plastic deformation and 
fracture of metals from a metallurgi- 
cal point of view, first at ordinary 
temperature and then at elevated tem- 
peratures, Test apparatus and pro- 
cedures employed in evaluating met- 
als for service at elevated tempera- 
tures are then described. Ensuing 
chapters summarize available knowl- 
edge on the effects of such invariables 
as chemical composition, manufac- 
turing practice and heat treatment. 


Separate chapter is devoted to the 
question of scaling of metals and 
to the nature of the changes in mi- 
crostructure which may be expected 
to occur during service. Problem of 
design for service at elevated tem- 
peratures, particularly with the 
choice of working stress, is covered 
in the final chapter. The appendix 
provides information on the so-called 
super-alloys of recent and current 
interest. 

Aim of the book is to present a 
comprehensive summary of available 
knowledge on the effect of tempera- 
ture on the properties of metals. At 
the same time it should prove useful 
to the student just encountering the 
field and the graduate metallurgist 
or engineer actually engaged in the 
development, evaluation and applica- 
tion of metals for service at elevated 
temperatures. 
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Reliance has concentrated on the manufacture of constant 
and adjustable-speed motors for nearly 50 years. 
Working with users of motor drives in every industry, 
Reliance engineers have constantly improved their 
basic heavy duty design to maintain the recognition 
of Reliance Type ‘T’ as “The Toughest Motors Ever 
Built”. Proof of this recognition lies in the fact that 
they continue, year after year, to be the work-horses 
of American industry. When these tough Type “TI” 
Motors are put to work for you they will prove their 
ability to deliver dependable power—/onger. 
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Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
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1081IVANHOE ROAD e CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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ee for the toughest jobs in plant, mill or mine 


>» 


Facts behind their 
outstanding durability 


On the Other Side... 
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RELIANCE 


TYPE ‘T’ HEAVY DUTY 


D-C. MOTORS 










RELIANCE w22°, oy D-C. MOTORS 


Heavy Duty Armatures 
Precision-Balanced 


Armature cores are made of 
highest grade silicon steel 
punchings assembled under 
pressure and tightly held be- 
tween end flanges. After care- 
ful winding, coils are given 
the maximum protection 
through Reli-X Insulation. 
And all completed armatures 
are dynamically balancedtoas- 
sure smooth running motors! 





Heavy Duty Shafts 
Precision-Turned 
Finish Ground 





Heavy Duty Brushes 
and Brushholders 


Brushes of high grade electro- 
graphite carbon have flexible 
shunts. Current density is 
maintained within well-estab- 
lished limits over the full range 
of load. The particular design 
of the cast bronze brushhold- 
ers and precision methods 
of brush rigging combine to 
promote smooth operation 
and good commutation. 


Heavy Duty Coils 
Reli-X Insulated 
















In this new booklet 
Many Other Important 
Extras Described in Detail 


Here is word and picture proof of 
all of the many extra precision 
steps taken in the manufacture of 
Reliance Type “T’ Heavy Duty D-c. 
Motors to give you dependable 
power—/onger. Also contains data 
you should have to select the right 
D-c. motor for any job. Specify 
Bulletin C-20C1 in your request. 


Heavy, liberally designed 
shafts of finest forging- 
quality steel are preci- 
sion-turned for accuracy 
in all dimensions. Each 
and every shaft is then 
finish-ground to guaran- 
tee additional strength, 
precision fits and inter- 
changeability. 









Drip-proof Protected 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





RELIANCE 


1081 IVANHOE ROAD - CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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Precision procedures in wind- 
ing and assembling coils are 
followed by the use of selected 
materials and exclusive meth- 
ods in the Reli-X Insulation 
Process. Resulting coil units 
are compact, yet extra-sturdy 
—with unsurpassed mechani- 
cal protection and insulation 
at all points. 


SIX from a COMPLETE RANGE 
of MECHANICAL DESIGNS 


¥, to 1000 Horsepower for 


Constant and Adjustable Speeds 


, 


LECTRIC AND» 


Integrally-mounted Blower and 
Filter for Force Ventilation 


Totally-enclosed, Fan-cooled 




































Explosion-proof, Fan-cooled 
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CALENDAR 


OF MEETINGS 


seeeeeeeeaes, 
fauseeeeees 


+ Denotes first listing in this column. 





23-Feb. 1, Associated Equipment Dis- 
tributors: 32nd annual meeting, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago. AED address: 360 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. 

Jan. 29-Feb. 1, Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences: Annual meeting, Hotel Astor, New 
York. Institute address: 2 E. 64th St., New 

» York 21, 

Feb. 1-2, Society for Advancement of Man- 
agement: Annual spring management con- 
ference. Sponsored jointly with Northwest- 
ern University centennial committee. Chi- 
cago chapter, SAM, address: 53 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4. 

Feb. 7, Bituminous Coal Research Inc.: An- 
nual meeting, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, O. BCR address: Southern Bldg., Wash- 
ington 5. 

Feb. 8, American Coke & Coal Chemicals In- 
stitute: Regional meeting, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. Institute address: 711 14th St., 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

Feb. 9, National Welding Supply Association: 
Western zone meeting, Hotel St. Francis, 
San Francisco. Association address: 505 
Arch St., Philadelphia 6. 

Feb. 14, Steel Kitchen Cabinet Institute: 
Annual meeting, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland. 
Institute address: Engineers Bldg., Cleveland 
14. 

Feb. 16, 
sociation: 
Pittsburgh. 

+Feb. 16-23, Automotive Electric Association: 
Meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
Association address: 802 Michigan Blva., 
Detroit 26. 

+Feb. 19-22, American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers: Annual meeting, 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis. Institute address: 
29 W. 39th St., New York. 

+Mar. 5-7, Hydraulic Institute: Quarterly meet- 
ting, Santa Barbara Biltmore Hotel, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. Institute address: 122 E. 
42nd St., New York. 

+Mar. 5-9, American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials: Spring meeting, Cincinnati. Society 
address: 1916 Race St., Philadelphia. 

+Mar. 6-8, Society of Automotive Engineers: 
Passenger car, body and materials meetings, 
Hotel Book Cadillac, Detroit. Society ad- 
dress: 29 W. 39th St., New York. 

+Mar. 12-15, National Electrical Manufactur- 
ers Association: Meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. Association address: 155 
E, 44th St., New York 17. 

+Mar. 13-16, National Association of Corro- 
sion Engineers: Conference and exhibition, 
Statler Hotel, New York. Conference com- 
mittee address: P. O. Box 6120, Phila- 
delphia 15. 

+Mar. 15-17, American Society of Tool En- 
gineers: Annual meeting, Hotel New York- 
er, New York, Society address: 1666 Pen- 
obscot Bldg., Detroit 26. 

Mar, 18-23, Pressed Metal Institute: Spring 
meeting and technical session, Hotel Car- 
ter, Cleveland. Institute address: 13210 
Shaker Square, Cleveland 20. 


dan. 


Eastern States Blast Furnace As- 
Meeting, William Penn Hotel, 


Movie of Electrical Testing 





In 26 minutes, a sound color mo- 
tion picture tells of testing switch 
gear and other electrical equipment 
at full power and voltage in the hign 
power laboratory of Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Entitled “Electrical Proving Ground,” 
the movie includes scenes showing 
the tremendous concentration of over 
3 million kva available for testing 
the largest equipment. 
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for world’s largest airline shops! 


A leading factor in the business economy, of Pan American World 
Airways is evidenced in the extensive system of fire protection which was recently in- 
stalled at the Company's huge Miami, Florida Overhaul Base. At this multi-million 
dollar facility, all classifications of aircraft, including giant Clippers costing as much as 
$1,500,000 each, undergo complete servicing and minute inspection. The entire opera- 
tion is safeguarded from fire by means of ilomalic’ Sprinkler systems, scientific- 
ally designed for the special hazard of airplane storage and repair. Over 15,000 fixed 
temperature and Rate-of-heat-Rise operated sprinklers are ready at all times to provide 


instant, effective protection at the first indication of flame. 


Adequate fire protection is essential for Pan American and it should be for you. It 
provides absolute security through preserving the continuity of business operations 


and, in so doing, offers additional advantages in the form of reduced fire insurance rates. 


Better call on your nearest (iilomalie Gorinkley 
representative for complete information on how you 


too can save lives .. . save property and save money 


with Wilomiélice’ Gorvinkler.. 











“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
— 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
yunklow 


FOR INVESTMENT PROTECTION 


DEVELOPMENT .« ENGINEERING MANUFACTURE . INSTALLATION 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 
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You produce more tonnage 


with 





EXCLUSIVE WITH ALLIANCE Our new 12-ton 
low-type open hearth Charging Machine has spring- 
loaded pitman so, if the charging box pushes up on 
scrap in furnace, the trolley’s front wheels won’t lift off 
rails. Trolley always has sufficient tractive power to re- 
tract the peel and box from furnace. The spring-loaded 
pitman also prevents shock when peel is lowered to 
engage charging box. 


EXCLUSIVE WITH ALLIANCE Bridge girders of Alliance’s new 
Charging Machine consist of two wide, flanged I-beams welded to 
form a box section. Between webs of this box section diaphragms are 
welded at intervals of 3 ft., plus other welded reinforcements. 


EXCLUSIVE WITH ALLIANCE Machinery deck plate extending 
full length of bridge between main girder and outrigger girder rein- 
forces main girder laterally and keeps Charging Machine square under 


all operating conditions. 


Charging Machines 


This new Alliance OH Charging Machine is oper 
ing today in one of the nation’s leading steel plan: 


EXCLUSIVE WITH ALLIANCE Stabilized, shock-absorbing wheels : 


operate at rear end of trolley. Two of these wheels engage the lower | 


rail; two adjacent wheels engage the upper rail. Wheels are held in 


contact with respective rails by means of springs. When load is en-) 


gaged and disengaged at end of the peel, shock which normally occurs | 
at end of trolley is absorbed by the spring suspension. Consequently 
shock to the operator is minimized. 


EXCLUSIVE WITH ALLIANCE On eight-wheel bridges, the fout| 
trucks located at corners of the bridge are equalized to accommodate 


k 
£ 


any irregularities in the track. 


EXCLUSIVE WITH ALLIANCE The new hydraulic lock rod gives)’ 


operator finger-tip control and eliminates laborious work ae | 
connected with lock rod operation. 


EXCLUSIVE WITH ALLIANCE All gears (including track whed 


gears) are fully enclosed and run in oil. 


This Charging Machine was built by the world’s largest builders of the world’s largest cranes. Alliance 
leads the field with its heavy material-handling equipment. Contact Alliance for your requirements. 


THE ALLIANCE MACHINE COMPAN Y 


PITTSBURGH OFFICE 
1622 OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


LADLE CRANES © GANTRY CRANES © FORGING MANIPULATORS + SOAKING PIT CRANES © STRIPPER CRANES © SLAB AND BILLET 
CHARGING MACHINES © OPEN HEARTH CHARGING MACHINES © SPECIAL MILL MACHINERY © STRUCTURAL FABRICATION 


MAIN OFFICE 
ALLIANCE, OHIO e 
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i Quick Screw Machine Setup 





Screw machines in two sizes, one 
having %-inch bar capacity and one 
having 1%4-inch bar capacity are 
available from DCMT Sales Corp., 154 
Duane St., New York 13, N. Y. The 
%-inch unit has standard 2-hp mo- 
tor, giving 8 spindle speeds from 810 
to 2500 rpm. Headstock spindle is 
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mounted in two taper roller bearings. 
Each machine is capable of produc- 
ing three operations with extremely 
simplified tooling and cams. 
Camshaft is driven by a separate 
%-hp motor, the control gear of 
which is interlocked so that it cannot 
be started before the headstock mo- 
tor. It also shuts down immediately 
when the 2-hp motor stops. Nineteen 
rates of feed are provided, giving 
cycle minute times of 0.084 to 1.81 
or from 12 pieces per minute to one 
piece in 2 minutes. 
Check No. 1 on Reply Card for more Details 


Foundry Sand Washer 


Filtering operations involving the 


- washing and dewatering of coarse 


solids contaminated with fine waste 
material, organic or inorganic, are 
readily performed with the horizontal 





rotary filter made by Oliver United 
Filters Inc., 260 California St., San 
Francisco 11, Calif. Unit is particu- 
larly well suited to washing foundry 
sands which must be free of organic 
material. Cake usually is discharged 
with moisture content ranging from 
6 to 8 per cent. 


New Products and Equipment 


It is available in sizes ranging from 
10 to 165 sq ft of filter area and from 
4 to 15 feet in diameter. Filter unit 
is made in steel, stainless steel and 
lead protected. 

Check No. 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


Improved Wax Injection 


Sherwood Metal Products Co., 
through its agent, Alexander Saun- 
ders & Co., 95 Bedford St., New 
York 14, N. Y. is producing an im- 
proved model WP12 wax injection 
press. It is designed for the produc- 
tion of wax and plastic patterns for 
precision investment casting. Pattern 
























material is heated by oil circulating 
only through the revolving drum and 
crosshead. Thermostatically controlled 
temperatures to 400° F may be at- 
tained without overheating hydraulic 
ram mechanism. 

Ram pressure, varying with the 
power of the motor installed, to 1500 
psi may be developed. The revolving 
drum holds four wax cylinders. Each 
cylinder is 3% inches in diameier 
with an effective length of 7 inches, 
capacity being about 67 cubic inches. 
Total capacity for the press is about 
268 cubic inches. 

Check No. 3 on Reply Card for more Details 


Contour Grinder Refined 


Improvements in design and con- 
struction have been incorporated in 
the Visual Grind, contour grinding 
machine made by Ceveland Grinding 
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Machine Co., 6514 St, Clair Ave., 
Cleveland 3, O. These changes result 
in increased rigidity and greater pre- 
cision. 

Support for the entire optical pro- 
jection system is now a heavy. alumi- 
num alloy casting. Improvements in 
the optical system are: Fins in lamp 
housing to increase radiation and dis- 
persion of heat to prolong lamp life; 
lamp housing adjustment by hand 
wheel, worm gear and screw, rising 
and falling on dovetail ways; and 








preset lens tube to insure positive 
focus. 

Longitudinal and cross traverse 
movement of the optical system is on 
hardened steel ways and rollers, mak- 
ing adjustment easier and complete- 
ly counterbalancing the entire optical 
system. Variable powered longitudinal 
feed of the table relieves the operator 
of hand feeding during the rough and 
finish grind phases. 

Check No, 4 on Reply Card for more Details 


Close Temperature Control 


Pyrometer equipment, offering ac- 
curate temperature indication, close 
temperature control of industrial proc- 
esses and protection for furnaces, 
ovens and kilns is announced by Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
The instrument has a calibrated ac- 
curacy within % of 1 per cent of full 





scale. A legible 7-inch scale, fitted 
with an antiglare cover, indicates any 
change in temperature equivalent to 
1/10 of 1 per cent of full scale. 

A 3%4-pound magnet provides high- 
er flux density and allows larger air 
gaps than are found in conventional 
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How to trade Peunteds 


PRICE alone makes no profit. The drawing above illus- 
trates a shackle bolt which is drilled and tapped on a New 
Britain Automatic. Using an inferior cutting oil 12 taps 
were used up every 21/, days—12 pieces per tap. A change 
to Stuart’s SPEEDKUT M on a 21/, day run showed 530 
pieces per tap—no taps used up. The saving? Taking 
into full account the pennies-higher price of Stuart 
quality oil: $50 per day per machine! 


If you are interested in a saving like this, ask to have 
a Stuart representative call. There is no obligation—we'll 
let Stuart performance do the selling. 


Write for 
latest 
literature 











DA. Stuart Hil ©? 


2735-37 S. Troy St., Chicago 23, Ill. 
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NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 


instruments. Foreign matter will not 
impair the operation of the instru. © 
ment since the indicator is so sealed — 
that it can be installed in humid or 
dirty locations, The type HP-3 con- 
troller provides on-off action of the 
final control element by either a re- 
lay, mercury switch or a contactor 
through which electric power is sup- 
plied to the furnace or oven, The 
pyrometer protector, a separate form 
of the HP-3, is usually used in con- 
junction with and to protect against 
the possible failure of a separate pre- 
cision controller. 

Check No. 5 on Reply Card for more Details 


Small Load Handler 


A complete hoisting unit with re- 
versing motor, trolley, cable and 
double hooks is being made by Flinch- 
baugh Co., York, Pa. It is intended 
for handling long items in quantity, 
barrels or drums, castings and loose 
material such as small parts, chips, 
waste, in any size tub. 

Hoist lifts 500 pounds at 25 fpm 
or 250 pounds at 50 fpm. The hooks 





are regularly spaced 48 inches apart 
but can be adjusted for lesser dis- 
tances or the unit can be furnished 
with hooks to any distance apart. 
It is supplied with swivel and adjust- 
able trolley wheels to fit any size or 
make of track and will travel any 
size curve. Speed changes from 54 
to 500 rpm are possible by changing 
pulley sizes. 

Check No. 6 on Reply Card for more Details 


Scrap Separated Magnetically 


Automatic separation of magnetic 
and nonmagnetic products is ac- 
complished with a nonelectric per- 
manent Alnico double drum magnetic 
separator made by Dings Magnetic 
Separator Co., 4740 W. Electric Ave., 
Milwaukee 46, Wis. Unit is well suited 
for processing nonferrous chips and 
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Sixty million is a lot of anything and that 
is the number of items Townsend can 
produce in one working day. Lately it 
just isn’t enough to go around. We have 
strained every facility and every source 
of raw material to keep our produc- 
tion above average—but we still can’t 
keep ahead of our orders. 


So, if our delivery date for large and 
small cold-headed solid rivets and 


tubular rivets, special nails, fas- 





teners, parts and other gadgets is longer 
than usual, please bear with us. 


We believe our backlog of orders is in 
some measure caused by the savings we 
have created for our customers—so we in- 
tend to keep quality up to our rigid 
standards, no matter how busy we get. 


Even if you must wait for delivery—you 
can count on Townsend quality control 
which has back of it 135 years of experi- 
ence in wire drawing and cold-heading. 


ownsend 





COMPANY ° ESTABLISHED 1816 


Plants—Ne 


w Brighton, Pa. « Chicago 38, Ill. 





Division Sales 


Offices—Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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continuous feeding of automatics 





FOLLANSBEE POLISHED BLUE STRIP can be fed directly 
into automatics—a continuous, time-saving supply system for 


any kind of metal-forming operation. 


from coils of polished blue strip 





FOLLANSBEE POLISHED BLUE has a high-gloss, intense 
blue finish which is the distinguishing characteristic of this 
superior strip, and a sales feature for any product in which 


it is used. 


sets a fast production pace 





FOLLANSBEE POLISHED BLUE STRIP is furnished in con- 
tinuous coils for productioneering with automatic machines. 
There’s a Follansbee Steel Representative nearby who can tell 


you more about Follansbee Specialty Steels. 
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fine borings containing less than 10 
per cent iron contamination. 

Two magnetic Perma-Drums, one 
mounted directly above the other, are 
enclosed in a dust-tight housing. Each 
drum consists of a stationary nonelec- 
tric Alnico magnet assembly around 
which revolves a nonribbed armor 
plate drum shell. Nonmagnetic mate- 
rial flows over the drum shell in a 














normal trajectory. Magnetics are 
held fast to the surface of the shell 
for one half revolution until they are 
carried to a point beyond the mag- 
netic field, to be separately dis- 
charged. As the material is spouted 
from the first to the second drum, it 
is turned over so that a more effec- 
tive secondary separation takes place. 
Complete unit is available in nine dif- 
ferent sizes, 

Check No. 7 on Reply Card for more Details 


Portability Is Oven Feature 


Field tests of the portable oven 
made by Grieve-Hendry Co. Inc., 1101 
N, Paulina St., Chicago 22, Ill. in- 
dicate it is practicable for baking 
finishes, dehydrating, drying after 
cleaning and preheating molds. Fresh 
air is drawn in and stale air driven 
out through vents by means of a fan 
driven by a motor mounted on the 
outside of the unit. No stratification 
is possible and change of air and 
forced circulation is advantageous 
for any, dehydration and baking proc- 
ess. Adjustable damper gives wide 
range of constant temperature. 

Oven is so constructed that one 
will nest on top of another. Construc- 
tion is heavy gage steel, Model CR-1 
has single phase 110 v ac motor and 
requires no special wiring. Direct 
current units are available. Interior 
dimensions are: 29 inches wide, 24 
inches deep and 20% inches high. 
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ELECTRICALLY OPERATED 
BLOOM anv SLAB SHEAR 


FAST-WORKING 1150 TON 
HOT UP-CUT BLOOM AND SLAB SHEAR 


FOR CUTTING. BLOOMS UP TO 
16"x16” OR SLABS UP TO 40”%6 2” 


OPERATION FROM STAND STILL 
WITHOUT FLY WHEEL OR CLUTCH 


LOEW) | i: jirine RANGE OF CUTTING SPEEDS 


ee 


INSTALLED IN ONE OF 
THE MOST MODERN 
BLOOMING AND 
SLABBING MILLS. 


* 


WE BUILD 
HEAVY 
HOT ano COLD 
SHEARS ano SAWS 
AND ANY OTHER AUXILIARY 


MACHINERY FOR THE FERROUS AND 
NON- FERROUS INDUSTRIES 


& 


qf 





LOEWY ROLLING MILL DIVISION 
HYDROPRESS -: INC - 


ROLLING MILLS AND ROLLING MILL EQUIPMENT 


566 LEXINGTON AVENUE cenerai evectric suioinc at sists strreeer NEW YORK 22 
Lm ei@) DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 
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Removable shelf and drip pan are 
standard equipment. Oven is capable 
of heating to 225° F in 15 minutes. 
Check No. 8 on Reply Card for more Details 


Dry Fire Fighting 

Dry chemical piped system de- 
signed for automatic protection of in- 
dustrial fire hazards has been devel- 
oped by Ansul Chemical Co., Marin- 
ette, Wis. It uses a dry chemical as 
the extinguishing agent and is op- 
erated by a heat-actuated device 
mechanism. When fire starts and 
temperature increases, air expands 
within the mechanism and trips a 
nitrogen cylinder release, pressuriz- 
ing the dry chemical container. The 
chemical then is discharged through 
strategically located distribution 
heads onto the fire area. Manual 
operation as well as automatic is 
provided in all installations. 
Check No. 9 on Reply Card for more Details 


FOR ACCURACY: Vernier calipers 
from Sweden with positive accuracy 
to 0.001-inch for outside, inside, depth 
and thread measurements from 0 to 
6 inches are available from Trans- 
ocean Trading Co., Los Angeles 46, 
Calif. Precision ground measuring 
surfaces are glass hardened and 
lapped. 

Check No. 10 on Reply Card for more Details 


END MEASURE RODS: Swedish 
Gage Co., Detroit 4, Mich., offers end 
measuring rods that serve as a de- 
pencable and accurate means for ob- 
taining hole spacings or setting table 
locations on jig bores and jigmils and 
other general purpose work. Each 
set consists of two each 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, and 6-inch measuring rods and 
four 12-inch measuring rods together 
with two 4-inch micrometer heads in 
a hardwood case. 

Check No. 11 on Reply Card for more Details 


LESS WASTE: More uniform cover- 
age with less waste of spray is 
claimed for the new line of flat spray 
or fan nozzles announced by Bete 
Fog Nozzle Inc., Greenfield, Mass. 
There is less overspraying because 
of doubling up the sprays from ad- 
jacent nozzles with the result that 
combined coverage is uniform. 

Check No, 12 on Reply Card for more Details 


MEASURES ARGON FLOW: A 
new, direct reading combination reg- 
ulator and flowmeter for the meas- 
urement of argon flow is announced 
by Linde Air Products Co., New 
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York, N. Y. Known as R-502, it is de- 
signed for use with Heliarc welding, 
argon metal arc welding and other 
related processes. It has a three stage 
type regulator that maintains con- 
stant inlet pressure and accurate 
flow. Flowmeter, with fingertip con- 
trol adjusting valve, permits steady 
flow rates up to 60 cu ft per hour. 
Check No. 13 on Reply Card for more Details 


DIRECT-READING TESTER: New- 
age International Inc., New York, N. 
Y., offers the portable, direct-read- 
ing Ernst hardness tester. Instru- 
ment can be used on curved as well 
as flat surfaces, if the radius of the 
curve is not less than ;-inch. 

Check No. 14 on Reply Card for more Details 


HOLDS TIGHT: Designed by Avia- 
tion Development Inc., Burbank, 
Calif., Pip pins are quick-release pins 
used like bolts except that no other 
separate retaining items are needed. 
Pin is inserted into holes in the parts 
to be held. Once in play, they can- 
not work loose, and must be delib- 
erately removed to effect disassem- 
bly of any units they were holding. 

Check No. 15 on Reply Card for more Details 


TEST TUBES: Model CR-30 cathode 
ray tube tester, announced by Pre- 
cision Apparatus Co. Inc., Elmhurst, 
L. L, N. Y., is a complete self-con- 
tained instrument. It performs tests 
without removing tube from tube 
carton. 

Check No. 16 on Reply Card for more Details 


LOAD FROM REAR: Small parts 
bins, made by Stackbin Corp., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. have been improved 
by the addition of scoops permitting 
bins to be filled from the rear. Scoop 
opening allows bin to be refilled with- 
out removal from stacked setups or 
interruption of assembly work. Parts 
feed automatically toward the front. 
Check No. 17 on Reply Card for more Details 


DEVICE FOR TRANSFORMER: A 
control device for operating the 
breaker reset handle of pole mounted 
CSP transformers from ground level 
is available from Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Opera- 
tion is by pulling steadily on one of 
the handles until transformer breaker 
handle assumes the on or off posi- 
tion. Breaker can also be reset after 
automatically tripping. 

Check No. 18 on Reply Card for more Details 


FOG LUBRICATION: Micro-Fog lu- 
bricator, introduced by C. A. Nor- 
gren Co., Denver 9, Colo., develops 
a true fog in which extremely minute 
and uniform size particles of lubri- 











cant remain in suspension in the air 
stream. Units are available in mod- 
els to function over the range of 1 
cfm at 10 psi up to 14 cfm at 80 psi. 
Eight models are offered, % and %- 
inch pipe size, and with both sizes 
available in bowl capacities of 4% and 
14-pint. 

Check No. 19 on Reply Card for more Details 


IMPROVED BORING TOOL: Max- 
well Co., Bedford, O., announces im- 
provements in their E-Z set boring 
tools that include increased tool rig- 
idity through incorporation of larger 
dove-tail areas, ground fit male and 
female dove-tail, micrometer-like ad- 
justment which facilitates accuracy 
to within 0.0002-inch and elimination 
of distorting slots or gibs. 

Check No. 20 on Reply Card for more Details 


AMPLIFIER AND RECORDER: SR- 
4 strain gage amplifier and recorder 
assembly for static and dynamic load 
measurements is available from Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, Philadelphia 
42, Pa. It is a direct-writing, ink- 
less, vacuum tube voltmeter consist- 
ing of an alternating current powered 
strain gage amplifier, a D’Arsonval 
moving coil recording galvanometer 
and a paper drive mechanism. 

Check No, 21 on Reply Card for more Details 


REMOVES RUST, SCALE: D-Scale- 
RW, developed by Magnus Chemical 
Co. Inc., Garwood, N. J., is a com- 
pound used for descaling or derust- 
ing iron or steel parts in tumbling 
barrels. It can be used either where 
parts are self tumbled or with abra- 
sive mediums. The compound does 
not throw off fumes. 

Check No. 22 on Reply Card for more Details 


AIR VIBRATORS: Series 79 air vi- 
brators, introduced by Spo Inc, 
Cleveland 25, O., are designed for 
operation on standard 80 psi line 
pressure. They are recommended for 
use on hoppers, tables, molding ma- 
chines, etc. Units are available in 
eight standard sizes and can be fur- 
nished with long stroke or with 
standard stroke piston to assure cor- 
rect intensity of transmitted power. 
Check No, 23 on Reply Card for more Details 










FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on the new products and equipment 
in this section, fill in a card. 
It will receive prompt attention. 




































1. Comparison Chart 

Cone Automatic Machine Co. — 
—, Comparison Chart for Multi- 
ple Spindle Automatic Bar Machines” 
has been prepared for use as mem- 
‘orandum of various facilities of work 
and tool capacity, support and main- 





tenance provided by horizontal type — 


machine. 


77. Drives & Speed Reducers 
Cleveland Worm & Gear Co.—8- 
page illustrated bulletin “Dependable 
Through 38 Years” shows typical in- 
gtallations of horizontal, vertical and 
Speedaire worm gear speed reducers. 
Also detailed are worm gear drives 
for various equipment including steel 
mill cranes. 


78. Electrodes & Refractories 
International Graphite & Hlectrode 
Corp.—2-page illustrated data sheet 
gives information on plain nia ogg 
furnace electrodes and 
some typical electric furnace lige 
and related refractories. Data in- 
cludes approximate compositions, fus- 
ing temperatures and weights. 


79. Adjustable Drill Heads 

United States Drill Head Co.—2- 
page illustrated data sheet “Drilling 
and Boring Heads” shows representa- 
tive two, three and four spindle heads 
which are available in different sizes 
and with different numbers of spindles 
adjustable. Dimensions and ordering 
information is tabulated. 


80. Industrial. Porcelains 

McDane] Refractory Porcelain Co.— 
24-page illustrated catalog lists stand- 
ard and special industrial porcelain 
“products required in ceramic, paint, 
drug, chemical, steel and, iron indus- 
tries. Typical products include pyro- 
meter tubes, insulators and combus- 
tion tubes. 


81, Friction Sawing 
Kling Bros. Engineering Works — 


16-page illustrated reprint of techni- 


‘tal article by James M. Lewis, Con- 
sulting Engineer, is entitled “Friction 
Sawing—Past and Present.” Al) fac- 
‘tors related to cutting of metals by 
‘Use of high speed notched steel circu- 
lar blade are covered. Effect of fric- 


_ ton sawing on metal is discussed. 
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82. Gestug dss Instruments 

Tubular Micrometer Co.—80-page 
illustrated catalog No. 20 and en- 
closed price list cover in detail line 
of precision measuring instruments. 
Included are Tumico tubular micro- 
meters, alignment instruments, snap 
gages, calipers, square, dial gages 
and indicators, checking standards, 
thickness gages and similar instru- 
ments. 


83. Metal Working Equipment 

Reed Engineering Co.—24-page il- 
lustrated bulletin 77 presents com- 
plete line of machinery built expressly 
for tank and vessel fabricating indus- 
try. It covers bending and turning 
rolls, automatic welding fixtures, as- 
sembly presses, offset formers, fit-up 
rolls, seam welders and welding gan- 
tries. 


84, Steel Sheeting 

Armco Drainage & Metal Products, 
Inc.—10-page illustrated booklet SM- 
4650 explains how to use lightweight 
corrugated steel sheeting to control 
effectively movement of soil or 
water. Sheeting can be used for 
construction of trenches, cofferdams, 
cutoff walls and shore protection. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 


Helpful Literature 





‘Crystolon and hard Arkansas oil- y 





85. Abrasive Products 
Behr-Manning — 6-page illustrated 

folder “Sharpening Stones” briefly 

describes advantages of Norton India, 









stones as well as oilstone files to 
production of rework use, 


86. Electric Process Heating oA 

Jensen Specialties, Inc., Advance 1 
Heating Div. — 6-page illustrated |; 
folder is entitled “Electric Process J 
Heating at Fuel-Fired Heating’ 
Costs!” Ovens, driers and booster- 
heaters can be used for any size 1 
product, any heating or drying appli- 
cation up to 650° and any production 
quantity. [ 
87. Air Tools I 

Aro Equipment Co.—56-page illus- ' 
trated catalog 463 presents complete I 
information on line of air tools and I 
accessories. All sizes and types of ’ 
pneumatic grinders, drills, screwdriv- [ 
ers and nutsetters, impact wrenches, 
electrode dressers, sanders and polish- 
ers, and mixers are described. Data 
are given on combination kits, tool 
balancers, airline filters, oilers, hose 
fittings, toolbits and wrenches, collets 
and many other accessories, 
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Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 
—12-page illustrated brochure “In the 
Long Run the Short Haul Pays!” re- 
lates advantages of Cleveland-North- 


east Ohio area for plant location. © 


Such factors as mass markets, trans- 
portation facilities, sources of sup- 
ply, manpower, plant space, fresh 
water supply, power and living con- 
ditions are covered. 
90. Explosionproof Motors 
Elliott Co., Crocker-Wheeler Div.— 
4-page illustrated bulletin SL300-5 de- 
scribes Sealedpower form CFC squir- 
rel-cage explosionproof motors avail- 
able in ratings up to 100 hp. Motors 
are supplied with NEMA frames and 
are Underwriters’ Laboratories ap- 
proved for Class 1, Group D and 
Class Il, Group F and G locations. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 








preferred pitch and gear tables for 
full depth teeth are contained in book- 
let. 


93. Dieing Machines 


catalog 49 is descriptive of line of die- 
ing machines for every stamping and 
punching operation. Machines with 
capacities from 10 to 150 tons are 
covered as are various accessories 
and typical parts produced. 
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95. Variable Speed Drive Motor 
U. §. Electrical Motors Inc.—i¢- 


page illustrated form 1515 presents 
information on U. S. Varidrive motor 
which is compact unit available as 
horizontal or upright model with ad- 
justable speeds from 1 to 10,000 rpm 
available from % to 50 hp. Speed 
ratings range up to 7:1, 
96. Stainless Steel 

Armco Steel Corp.—4-page illus- 
trated folder “Paper-Thin Stainless 
for Light Vital Parts” shows where 
stainless steel in thicknesses from 
0.010 to 0.001-in. has been used and 
outlines its manufacturing advan- 
tages. Typical mechanical proper- 
ties are charted. 


97. Heat Treatment 

Surface Combustion Corp.—8-page 
illustrated bulletin “Heat Treat Re- 
view” igs periodical publication de- 
signed to present current technical 
and operating information on_ heat 
treating metallurgy and practice in 
all phases of metalworking field. It 
will be sent free to interested metal- 
lurgists and heat treaters. 


98. Radial Drilling Machines 

Cincinnati Gilbert Machine Tool Co. 
—8-page illustrated bulletin 349 ex- 
plains design and operating features 
and lists specifications of 9 and 11- 
in. column radial drilling machines. 
Spindle speeds of 34 to 1800 rpm 
are available in three optional ranges, 
Multiple bases can be provided for 
production or continuous drilling op- 
erations. 


99. Machine Drive 

Fawick Airflex Co.—22-page illus- 
trated bulletin 900 is descriptive of 
Airflex package-unit conversion ma- 
chine drive with clutch-ventilating 
adapter and brake-ventilating drum 
Custom-built to press and production 
requirements, drive requires no lub 
rication, is self-adjusting and affords 
360-degree radial contact. 


100. Protective Equipment 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. — & 
page illustrated booklet No. G-10 pre 
sents selection of approved protective 
equipment of interest to industries di- 
rectly concerned with atomic energy 
field as well as industria] plants us 
ing radioactive isotopes. Included are 
respiratory, air-sampling, ventilation 
and oxygen therapy equipment. 
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METALWORKING companies are quickening 
efforts to get into defense work. With steel 
and other scarce metals increasingly difficult 
to obtain for regular operations, fabricators are 
deluging government procurement agencies with 
inquiries for bid lists hoping to line up emer- 
gency jobs. Some manufacturers envision the 
time as not far distant when they may be forced 
out of business for the duration of the emer- 
gency unless they can find a niche in the de- 
fense program. Government contracting is speed- 
ing up but it will take time for work to spread 
out through industry in the form of sub-con- 
tracts from prime contractors. 


DEFENSE NEEDS— Defense steel requirements 
will be stepped up in second quarter. But de- 
tails of most major programs still remain to be 
worked out. Allocations were set up last week 
fer the railroad car program and for Great 
Lakes ore carriers for April only. Distribution 
was unchanged, but there may be some increase 
in allocations for the two succeeding months 
when action is taken on the matter in February. 
Special programs for locomotives, oil country 
goods and cargo vessels may come soon. These 
three programs appear the only new proposals 
of a semi-defense nature likely to be established 
for third quarter in addition to those already 
existing. There may be certain other programs 
of a military character, however. 


CONTROLS— As supplies of steel and other 
metals for normal operations shrink specula- 
tion is rising as to when, if at all, something 
similar to the Controlled Materials Plan of 
World War II will be put into effect. The opin- 
ion prevails generally that such a distribution 
program could not possibly be made operative 
until third quarter at earliest. Meanwhile, con- 
trol authorities are going along with the volun- 
tary allocation system. Last week the National 


Production Authority amended its basic steel 
order, M-1, increasing most of the quantities of 
the various steel products which the mills must 
set aside for DO-rated orders. It also estab- 
lished specific inventory controls for most prod- 
ucts at all levels of production and consumption, 
and added various items to the control list, in- 
cluding pig iron, castings and forgings, wire rope 
and strand, welded wire fabrics, and wire net- 
ting. Minimum mill quantities also were estab- 
lished on DO orders and order lead time was 
extended on a number of products. 


PRODUCTION—Steel output last week is esti- 
mated at a record-breaking 2 million tons, the 
national ingot rate rising fractionally to just 
above the 100 per cent of capacity mark. Present 
high production rate, if continued uninterrupted- 
ly through the year, would result in annual 
output of over 105 million tons. Last year the 
industry produced 96,700,000 tons. The steel 
expansion program is being enlarged daily. In- 
dications now are that by end of 1952 ingot 
capacity will top 117,500,000 net tons, more 
than 2 million tons above earlier estimates. 


PRICES—JIn line with the request of stabiliza- 
tion authorities to voluntarily hold the price 
line, steel product quotations have been virtually 
frozen for the past several weeks at levels es- 
tablished in December. Consequently, projected 


' freeze of schedules by the government has not 


aroused too much concern in the trade so long 


' as prices are not rolled back beyond Jan. 1. Only 


minor changes in lists have been made since 
that date and then only by a few producers. 
STEEL’s weighted index on finished steel holds 
at 171.92 and the arithmetical composite of $106. 
Pig iron composites are steady with No. 2 
foundry, $52.54, basic, $52.16, and malleable, 
$53.27. The price composite on steelmaking 
scrap is unchanged at $46.33. 
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MARKET PRICES 





Composite Market Averages 


Jan. 25 Week Month Year 5 Yrs. 
1951 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
FINISHED STEEL INDEX, Weighted: 
Index (1935-39 av.—100) .. 171.92 171.92 167.89 156.13 101.87 
Index in cents per Ib. ..... 4.657 4.657 4.548 4.230 2.760 


ARITHMETICAL PRICE COMPOSITES: 

Finished Steel, NT ....... $106.00 $106.00* $103.50 $93.00 $58.27 
No. 2 Fdry, Pig Iron, GT.. 52.54 52.54 52.54 46.22 25.42 
Basic Pig Iron, GT ....... 52.16 52.16 52.16 45.72 24.75 
Malleable Pig Iron, GT.... 53.27 53.27 53.27 47.27 26.04 
Steelmaking Scrap, GT ... 46.33 46.33 45.50 26.83 19.17 


* Revised. 


Weighted finished steel index based on average shipments and Pitts- 
burgh district prices of the following 14 representative products during 
5-year base period 1935-39. Structural shapes, plates, rails, hot-rolled 
and cold-finished bars, pipe, wire, nails, tin plate, hot and cold-rolled 
sheets, galvanized sheets, hot and cold-rolled strip. For complete ex- 
planation see STEEL, Sept. 19, 1949, p. 54. 

Arithmetical steel price composite based on same products as the 
weighted finished steel index with the — of rails, cold-finished 
bars, galvanized sheets and hot-rolled stri 

Basic and No. 2 foundry pig iron Srameuen are based on average 
prices at Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Granite City, Youngstown, Malleable composite based on same 
points, except Birmingham. 

Steelmaking scrap composite based on average prices of No. 1 heavy 
melting stee] at Pittsburgh, Chicago and Philadelphia. 


Comparison of Prices 


Comparative prices by districts, in cents per pound except as other- 
wise noted. Delivered prices based on nearest production point. 


FINISHED MATERIALS 


1951 Ago Ago Ago Ago 





Bars, C.F., Pittsburgh .... 4.55 4.55 4.55 4.10-15 2.75 
Shapes, Std., Pittsburgh .. 3.65 3.65 3.65 40 10 
Shapes, Btd., Chicago .... 3.65 3.65 3.65 3.40 2.10 
Shapes, del. Philadelphia.. 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.46 2.215 
Plates, Pittsbur; cocccese 3.20 3.70 3.70 3.50 2. 

Plates, Chieago eccccccccce DSO 3.70 3.70 3.50 2.25 
Plates, Coatesville, Pa. - 415 4.15 4.15 3.60 2.25 
Plates, Sparrows Point, Ma. 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.50 2.25 
Plates, Claymont, Del. 4.15 4.15 4.15 3.60 25 
Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh... 3.60-75 3.60-75 3.60-75 3.35 2.20 
Sheets, R., Chicago .... 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.35 2.20 
Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh... 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.10 3.05 
Sheets, C.R., Chicago .... 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.10 3.05 
Sheets, C. R., Detroit...... 4.55 4.55 4.55 4.30 3.15 
Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh.. 4.80 4.80 4.80 4.40 3.70 
Strip, H.R., Pittsburgh 754. 3.75-4.00 3.75-4.00 3.25 2.10 
Strip, H.R., Chicago ...... 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.25 2.10 
Strip. C. R., Pittsburgh . 4.65-5.35 4.65-5.35 4.15 2.80 
Strip, C.R., Chicago ...... 4.90 4.90 4.30 2.90 
Strip, C.R., Detroit . ° 4.35-5.60 4.35-5.60 4.35-40 2.90 
Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh ae 85-5.10 4.85-5.10 4.85-5.10 4.50 2.75 
Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh. ..5.90-6.20 5.90-6.20 5.90-6.20 5.30 2.90 
Tin plate, box, Pittsburgh. $8.70 $8.70 $7.50 $7.50 $5.00 


Billets, forging, Pitts.(NT)$66.00 $66.00 $66.00 $63.00 $42.00 
Wire rods, 7-%”, Pitts.... 4.10-30 4.10-30 4.10-30 3.85 2.15 
PIG IRON, Gross Ton 

Bessemer, Pitts. .......... $53.00 $53.00 $53.00 $47.00 $26.25 
Basic, Valley ........ e-- 52.00 52.00 52.00 46.00 25.25 
Basic, del. Phila. ....... -- 56.39 56.39 56.39 49.44 27.09 
No. 2 Fdry, Pitts. ........ 52.50 52.50 52.50 46.50 25.75 
No. 2 Fdry, Chicago ...... 52.50 52.50 52.50 46.50 25.75 


No. 2 Fdry, Valley ...... - 52.50 52.50 52.50 46.50 25.75 
No, 2 Fadry, ll Phila, ... 56.89 56.89 56.89 49.94 27.59 
No. 2 Fadry, 48. e R % 
No. 2 Fdry tpirm. ) del: Cin; 55.58 55.58 55.58 46.08 7 

Malleable Valley .......... 52.50 52.50 52.50 46.50 25.75 
Malleable, Chicago . ° 

Charcoal, Lyles, Tenn. e 
Ferromanganese, Etna, “Pa.188.00 





* Delivered, Pittsburgh. 


SCRAP, Gross Ton 2: 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Pitts...$46.50 $46.50 $46.50 $30.00 $20.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. E. Pa.. 47.50 47.50 45.00 23.00 18.75 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Chicago 45.00 45.00 45.00 27.50 18.75 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Valley.. 46.25 46.25 46.25 30.25 20.00 
No, 1 Heavy Melt. Cleve.. 45.75 45.75 45.75 27.25 19.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Buffalo. 51.50 44.88 44.88 27.75 19.25 
Rails, Rerolling, Chicago.. 67.00 67.00 67.00 39.50 22.25 
No. 1 Cast, Chicago ...... 62.00 62.00 63.00 40.50 20.00 


COKE, Net Ton 
Beehive, Furn., Connlsvl...$14.75 $14.75 $14.75. $13.25 $7.50 


Beehive, Fdry., Connlsvl... 17.50 17.50 17.50 15.50 8.25 
Oven Fadry., Chicago ...... 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.00 13.00 











Pig lron 


For key to producing companies, turn next page. 
Minimum delivered prices do not include 3% federal tax, 


PIG IRON Gross Ton 
No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Basic Foundry able mer 


Bethlehem,Pa, B2 ........c..2e00+ $54.00 $55.00 $55.50 
LA ot eee me Ae: 
NOWETEOE, ccssesscccscccecsses. GRUS. Gian Sas 


Philadelphia, del. dee sbaeveebeets 
Birmingham District 
AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ..........++- 48.38 48.88 . eoce ees 
Birmingham R2 . 








psaweecevecees ses 48.38 48.88 eoce eee 
SRTMRINOMAM BO occ ccccccccccccece SBEB 48.88 cece eee 
Woodward,Ala,. W15 .............. 48.38 48.88 eee ooen 
CUMGIMDRENER, cccccccccccccccecs  cov0o 55.58 eece cece 
Buffalo District 
Buffalo RZ ...cccccece cocseees ED 52.50 53.00 
BOWS Bl ccccccccvces 52.00 50 53.00 
Tonawanda,N.Y., Wi RD screens - 52.00 52.50 53.00 
No.Tonawanda,N.Y., MO Sccteccce Eee 52.50 53.00 
oO SE as - 61.26 61.76 62.20 anes 
Rochester,N.Y., del. ............ 54.63 55.13 56.63 eos 
Syracuse,N.Y.,del. .............. 55.58 56.08 56.58 oe 
Chicago District 
RIND AME 2 qcccccciocccccccvcese 52.00 52.50 52.50 53.00 
Gary,Ind, U5 ..... eccccesce GD eeee 52.50 eee 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. ‘T2° sosceseaces cece 52.50 eee 
So.Chicago,II], W14 .............. 52.00 52.50 52.50 eee 
So.Chicago,Ill., Yl ...cccccccccceee SROO 52.50 52.50 online 
So.Chicago,Tl, US ....cccccccccce. SROO oese 52.50 53.00 
waukee,del. ...... -. 53.89 54.39 54.39 54.89 
Muskegon,Mich.,del. ... © cece 57.98 57.98 sees 
Cleveland District 
CIAVOIBNE AT .ccccccccccccccccccce GOD 52.50 52.50 53.00 
Cleveland R2 . weeescecese: Me 52.50 52.50 aess 
Akron, del. from Cleve. sccccccee SEED 54.89 5A. 64.39 
Lorain,O. WUD £6 60b cscensccuns sees 52.00 eos cove 53.00 
Duluth TeB wcccccccccccccccccccccs cove ecce 52.50 bbew 
oo ES ere -.- 52.00 52.50 52.50 53.00 
Everett,Mass. El ......-sceeceees eos 53.25 53.75 e 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .......-ceeeeeee 58.00 58.50 cece ease 
co seer 52.00 52.50 esce bene 
Seattle, Tacoma,Wash.,del. ...... ce-- 60.20 eee wee 
Portland,Oreg.,del. ..... eke) senna 60.20 ovee oaer 


LosAnge cies, SenFrancisco,del. icce DO 60.20 cece eoee 
GraniteCity,IIl. \< 
St.Louis, del. Pa pana eo 





Ironton,Utah CUR cccvee ‘ 52.50 eee 
LoneStar,Tex. L6 . - 48.00 50 48.50 sue 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 .............. 5400 55.00 noes 


Pittsburgh District 





NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 ........seeeee cece 52.50 52.50 53.00 
Pitts.,N&S. sides, Ambridge, 
Aliquippa, del. ecko neeess tease) Veen 53.69 53.69 54.19 
MoKeesRocke,del. ........ éek0ee 06s 53.45 45 53.95 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, 
MeKeesport,Monaca,del, ...... «++ 53.94 53.94 54.44 
VeTONR, dO), 2 oc cccccccccccccccce ose 54.40 54.40 54.90 
Brackenridge,del. .......sceceeee cece 54.63 54.63 55.18 
Bessemer,Pa. US 52.00 eee 52.50 53.00 
Clairton, Rankin, 80. Duquesne,Pa. U5 52.00 sinters eeee auek 
McKeesport,Pa. N3 ........02--+-- 52.00 Sisiete ouss 53.00 
Monessen,Pa. P7 ........eeee00--- 54.00 sees eese eoce 
Sharpeville,Pa, BC ....cccscccccccs sees cain 52.50 53.00 
Steelton,Pa. B2 " 54.00 54,50 55. 55.50 
Swedeland,Pa, AS 56.00 56.50 57.00 57.50 
Toledo,O. I-3 ... 52.00 52.50 52.50 53.00 

Cincinnati,del. 57.01 57.51 eoce Pere 
Troy,N.Y. esis eie:s 54.00 55.00 55.50 
Youngstown District 
on Ee. ¢ error ie 52.50 52.50 eoee 
Youngstown ae scsepceeececs eens 52.50 oe 
Youngstown U eT eee sieee 

pone ye ceseneccecesoss Ge 56.76 56.76 51.2 


* Low phos, southern grade. 


PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 
eee Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si over base grade, 1.75- 
2.25%. 


Phosphorus: Deduct 38 cents per ton for P content of 0.70% and over. 

Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.50% manganese over 1%, 
or portion thereof. 

Nickel: Under 0.50% no extra; 0.50-0.74%, incl., add $2 per ton and 
each additional 0.25%, add $1 per ton. 


BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 

(Base 6.00-6. exe silicon; add $1.50 for each 0.5% Si) 
Jackson,O, G2, J1 ........ RES Peas ce Merion Ce Lconwiespew es eee $62.50 
Buffalo Bl... cccccccccccsccccscvcs ew ehwabatas se Secenuwes 63.75 


ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
(Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1 for 
each 0.5% Mn over 1%; $1 for each 0.045% max. P) 
NiagaraFalls,N.Y. P15 .....ccccccccccccccccccece eecccces eee 
Keokuk,Iowa, Openhearth & Fdry, frt, allowed a. 
Keokuk, OH & Fadry., .'s Ib. piglets, 16% Si, frt. ‘allowed K2 95.50 
Wenatchee, Wash., O. H. & Fary., frt. allowed WO ee, tere 92.50 


CHARCOAL PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
(Low phos. semi-cold blast; differential charged for silicon over 
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NONFERROUS METALS base grade; also for _ oe mee Nos. 5 & 

age del. Conn, .. 24.50 .50 18.50 12.00 Rigten ON, ES 1s occas sons cs o0b.s 005 b 65sec tes cuesees cecces 

tend, be toe co 1580 1680 ate Ga | LOW PHOSPHOROUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton 

ZI, BIOW ZO. occcoscssas 176.00 151.00 75.50 52.00 Cleveland, intermediate, vse * ° shuGasacew:, Ma 

Aluminum, del. ........... 19.00 19.00 19.00 17.00 15.00 Steelton,Pa, B2 ... Spiers ; 60.00 

Antimony, Laredo, Tex. .. 32.00 32.00 32.00 28.75 14.50 hy ae delivered .... 5 a 

Nickel, refinery, duty paid. 50.50 50.50 50.50 40.00 35.00, Troy,N.Y. Coc ccvcccccccccccceces © ee ceccccccces 00 06 e060 60. 
(Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited) sTE EL 


100 











MARKET PRICES 














Mill prices as 


INGOTS, Carbon, Forging (NT) 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....$79.00 


Detroit BZ ...ccoccs -00 
Fontana,Calif, K1 ....80.00 
Houston,Tex. S5 .....62. oH 


a 


BILLETS, BLOOMS & SLABS 
Carbon, Rerolling (NT) 
Bessemer,Pa, U5 ....$56.00 
Clairton,Pa, U5 ......56.00 

Ensley,Ala, T2 . - 56. 
Fairfield, Ala. T2°: ° 





00 AlabamaCity, Ala, 


Semifinished and Finished Steel Products 


reported to STEEL Jan. 25, 1951; cents per 
Code numbers following mill points indicat 


STRUCTURALS: 
Carbon Steel Stand. Shapes 
R2 ..3.60 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......3. 65 
Bessemer,Ala, T2 ......3.65 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ......3.70 
Clairton,Pa. U5 .......3.65 
Fairfield, ro Sec ae SS 
Fontana, Calif, aed scévvete ro 
Gary, Ind. U5 
Geneva,Utah G1 
Houston,Tex. 85 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. I-23 2... 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 
KansasCity,Mo, 85 
Lackawanna,N.Y, B2 .. 
LosAngeles B3 


te eeeeee 


ei 
+ eee ee4,05 
3.65 
oeee e370 
000 04.25 
3.70 


.25 
00 Minnequa,Colo. C10 .....4.10 


Fontana,Calif, K1 Munhall,Pa. U5 13.65 
Gary, Ind. Bag as Niles,Calif.(22) Pl... 14.85 
Johnstown, Pa. Phoenixville,Pa. P4 | 1.1495 
Lackawanna,N.Y, B2 ..56.00 pbortiand, Ores. 65.053 4.50 
ap arse a. = pet « Ree 4.30 
So. Chicago, , So.Chicago, Ill. U5, Wi4.3.65 
So.Duquesne,Pa, U5 ..56.00 So.SanFrancisco B3 


Carbon, Forging (NT) 


Bessemer,Pa. U5 ....$66.00 
Buffalo R2 ..........66.00 
Canton,O. R2 ......... 6. 
Clairton,Pa. U5 ..... ke 00 
Cleveland A 6. 
Conshohocken, Pa. ‘A3": 173, 00 
Detroit BT .....c0c ++ -69.00 
Ensley,Ala. T2 ...... - -66.00 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 


Fontana,Calif. K1 
Gary,Ind, US .... 
Geneva,Utah G1 
Houston,Tex. S5 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....66.00 
Lackawanna,N.Y, B2 ° ‘66. 00 
LosAngeles B3 85. 
Munhall,Pa. U5 
nn ee ree 85.00 
So.Chicago R2, U5, W14.66.00 
So. Duquesne, Pa. U5 - 66.00 
So.SanFrancisco B3 ..85.00 





Alloy, Forging (NT) 
Bethlehem,Pa, B2 ....$70.00 
Buffalo R2 teeeceeee 20,00 
Canton,O. RS ...ccces 00 
Canton,O.(29) T7 ....66.00 
Conshohocken, Pa, A3 ..77.00 
Do) ae 73 
Fontana, Calif. Ki 
Gary,In d. - ae 
Houston,Tex, S5 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 .... 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...70.00 
Lackawanna, N.Y, B2..70.00 
LosAngeles B3 o eee ee 90.00 
Massillon,O. R2 .......70.00 
Midland,Pa, C18 ......70.00 
Munhall, Ly Sa ee 
So.Chicago R2, U5, Wid. 70.00 
So. Duquesne, Pa. U5 .. - 70.00 
Warren.O. C17 ......70.00 
Struthers,O. Y1 ....... 7 





ROUNDS, SEAMLESS TUBE (NT) 


Canton,O: R2 ....... 
Gesmant 4 


See vesee 82.00 
eens an 


eceee a ae 


ad 
o 


SHEET BARS (NT) 
Fontana,Calif. Ki 


+ -$89.00, 


SKELP 
Aliquippa,Pa, J5 
Munhall, = 





WIRE RODS 
AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ..4.10 
Buffalo W12 0 
Cleveland 5m 
Donora,Pa. 

Fairfield, Ala, Ate 
Fontana, Calif, 
Houston,Tex. S5 . 


es eeeeee 








‘So. Chicago, Ill, U5 


++ 4.20 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ...4.25 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ...3. 
Allo ane, Shapes 
Clairton, U ° 4.35 
Fontana, Calif, 
Munhall,Pa, 








H.S., L.A. 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .. 


PLATES, Carbon Steel 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..3.70 
Aliquippa,Pa, J5 


Ashland,Ky(15) A10- --3.70 
Bessemer, 74 Sa - Sree 3.70 
Clairton,Pa. US ...... 3.70 
Claymont, Del. Wi16 ....4.15 
Cleveland J5, R2 .....3.70 
Coatesville,Pa, L7 ..... 4.1 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3 ..4.15 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .....3. 7 
Fairfield, oR 7 
Fontana, ~——_ (30) K1 . - .~4 
Gary, Ind. oescceces 


Granitecity Th. GE wece 
Geneva,Utah G1 .. 
Harrisburg,Pa, C5 
Houston,Tex. S5 . 
Ind. Harbor, Ind, I- 2, ¥ ° 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 
Lackawanna, N.Y. BS. 
Minnequa,Colo, C10... 
Munhall,Pa, U5 ......3. 
Pittsburgh J5  ........3:7 
Seattle B3 
Sharon,Pa. 83 .....ce 3.95 
So. Chicago, Ill, U5, W14.3.70 
SparrowsPoint, Md. B2..3.70 
Steubenville,O. W10 3.70 
us oy. Re * SS 3 70 
Weirton, W.Va. 4.0) 
Youngstown R2, "0s. Y1.3.70 


PLATES, Wrens. n” 





eee eee eee et 2 


.. 5.50 
Bessemer,Ala, T2 .-....5.60 Parwe yines pelt ++++-8:60 
Bethlehem,Pa.(14) B2 ..5.50 Ashland,c. "(15) A10 ..3.95 
Clairton-Pa. US ......5.50 Asniand Icl. (15) A10 a. 45 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 |... 15.50 Gueveland ai xe = 
Fontana,Calif, K1 .... 6.10 Warren,O. cl. R2..... 4°30 
Gary,Ind. U5 -5.50 cece 


Geneva,Utah G1 


Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ... 15.50 


00 Ind.Harbor,Ind, Y1 ....6.00 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 50 
Lackawanna, N.Y. (14)B2 5.50 
LosAngeles B3 .........6. 05 
Munhall,Pa, U5 ..... -5.50 
Lo, ee, rrr 10 
So.Chicago,Ill. U5 ......5.50 


So.SanFrancisco B3- +++ -6.00 
Struthers, — soe 6.0 


Fontana, Calif. Ki- 
Lackawanna,N.Y, B 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ., 
So.Chicago,Ill. U5 .. 4 
H.S., L.A. Wide Flange 
Bethlehem, Pa. B2 .. 5. 





++. «5.50 
Lackawanna, N. 2 a endl - 5.50 
Munhall,Pa. U5 coat oe 
So.Chieago, Tl. U5 Apert 5. 

SHEET —— PILING 

Ind. Harbor,I I-2 ...4.45 
fpr ienet oon nN Y, B2 ...4.45 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ...... 4.45 
So. Chicago, Ill, US ....4.45 


ag 3 PILES 






Munhall,Pa. U5 .......3. 
So.Chicago, Ill. es eseves 3.65 
PLATES, oy ee 
Aliquippa,Pa, J5 ...... 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ..... 5.65 
Clairton, Pa. US ...00.c66< 5.65 
Cleveland J5, R2...... 5.65 
Conshohocken, A3 ..5.90 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 85 
Fairfield, Ala. T2 a eieiew -5.65 
Fontana, Calif. (30) K1 ..6.25 
Geary. TS .ncccce 5.65 
Geneva, Utah 5.65 





1 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. I- 2 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, Y1 
Johnstown, Pa. B2 


Munhall,Pa. U5 5.65 
Pittsburgh J5 5.65 
longest. er eee 6.55 
Sharon,Pa, 83 ........ - 5.70 


So. Chicago, Tl. US ......5.65 
aaa ae Md. B2 5.65 
Warren,O. 65 
Linc sg 701 
PLATES, oy Alloy 
Claymont,D Del. W16 .....4.85 
Coatesville,Pa, L7 ....5.25 
Conshohocken, Pa. A3 ..5.05 
Fontana, Calif. Ki eee 5.70 
Gary,Ind, U5. ..... 00008. 75 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 ..... 
Munhall,Pa. U5 «ods 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ..... 


~75 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..4.75 
FLOOR PLATES 
Cleveland J5 ........00. 4.75 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 e 





BARS, Hot-Rolled Carbon 
AlabamaCity, Ala. R2. 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 


Alton,Ill.(1) Li ........3.95 
Atlanta,Ga, All ......4.25 
Bessemer,Ala, T2 ..... 3.70 
a) eee 70 
Canton,O. R2 ........3.70 
Clairton,Pa, US. aeecee 3.70 
Cleveland Ee sesc ccc cee 
J Ee < SR 85 
Ecorse,Mich G5 - 3.65 

000 4.45 






Emeryville, Caif. J 7 a 2 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 .... 
Fontana, Calif, woul 
Gary,Ind, U5 .. 
Houston,Tex. 85 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, = 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
KansasCity,Mo. 85" 4.3 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2- ° 70 
LosAngeles B3 ... 4.40 
Milton,Pa, B6 
Minnequa. Colo. C10 
Niles,Calif, P1 .... -5.05 
N. Tonawanda, N.Y. ‘Bil: 3.70 








Pittsburg, Calif, Cll ...4.40 
PURMUOIEEE OO ove coccs 70 
Portland,Oreg. O04 ...... ey 
Seattle B3, N14 ...... 


N14 
So.Chicago R2, U5, W14. 3 70 
So.Duquesne,Pa, U5 ....3.70 
So.SanFran.,Cal. B3 ...4. 
Struthers,O, Y1 
Torrance,Calif, C11 eS 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3.85 
Youngstown R2, US ....3.70 


BAR SIZE ae Ss. eae 
Aliquippa,Pa, 
Atlanta All 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 . 
Lackawanna, N.Y, B2 
Niles,Calif. P1 ... 

Portland,Oreg. O04 . 
SanFrancisco 87 
BAR SIZE ty A H.R. weer 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


BARS, Hettlled ‘alloy 
Bethiehem 










Canton,0O. (29) wr 
Clairton, Pa, 

Detroit R7 ..... 
Ecorse,Mich, G5 
Fontana,Calif. K1 . 
Gary,Ind. U5 
Houston,Tex. S5 4.70 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.4.30 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 ......4.30 
KansasCity, Mo. 85 


LosAngeles B3 ..... . 25: 35 
Massillon,O, R2 ...... 4.30 
Midland,Pa, C18 ..... 4.30 


pound except as otherwise noted. 
@ producing company; 


key on next two Pages, 
Youngstown U5 ....... 4.55 


BARS & SMALL SHAPES, H.R., 
High-Strength Low-Alloy 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 5.55 
aS eee 5.35 
Bessemer,Ala, T2 ..... 5. 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..... 5.55 
Clairton,Pa. US ....... 5.55 
Cleveland R2 ......... 5 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 5. 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ...... 5 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 6.60 
GOry ee, WO asccceces 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 5.55 


IndianaHarbor,Ind. Y1..6.05 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 \ 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
LosAngeles B3 .. 
Pittsburgh J5 
Seattle B3 
So.Duquesne,Pa. U5 
So.SanFrancisco B3 
Struthers,O. Y1 
Youngstown U5 


BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 








Oe eeeeseeeee 








Changes shown in italics. 


BARS, ee Cebetonton) 
AlabamaCity,A - 3.70 


Alton, Ill. (6) Li Re Pie: 3.70 
Atlanta All cccccccce chee 
ATI. x6n0 cheaeas 3.70 
Cleveland R2 ..........3. 70 
Emeryville,Calif. J7 ..4.45 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ...... 70 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ...... 4.40 
Gary,Ind, U5 ........3.70 
Houston,Tex. S5 ......4. 10 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, Y¥1.3.70 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 3.70 
KansasCity, Mo. 85 -4.30 
Lackawanna,N.Y, B2 ...3.70 
LosAngeles B3 covccnects 40 
Milton,Pa. B6 coe 4.20 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 4.50 
Niles,Calif. P1 ........5. 05 
Pittsburg,Calif, Cl1 ....4.40 
Witteman TS cccccccscs 3.70 


Portland,Oreg. O4 . 
SandSprings,Okla, 85. 
Seattle B3, 4 

So.Chicago,Ill, R2 
So.Duquesne,Pa, U5 
So.SanFrancisco B3 


eoeee ed 








Ambridge,Pa. W18 ....4.55 4. 
BeaverFalls,Pa.M12, oe 4.55 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . -3.70 
Buffalo B5 ..... -60 Struthers,O. Y1_ ......3.70) 
Camden,N.J. P13 .00 Torrance,Calif, Cll ....4.40 
Carnegie,Pa, C12 .55 Youngstown R2, + +-3.70 
Clmeage Wi8. .ivessccs -55 BARS, Reinforcing 
Cleveland A7, C20 « 4.55 (Fabricated; to Consumers) 
Deereks PAT wvccccccs - 4.7 Huntington, W.Va, W7 ..5.50 
Donora,Pa, AT cccccseche Johnstown, %-1"” B2 ..4.75 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ....... 4.35 LosAngeles B3 ........ 5.45 
Biyria,O, WS .ccccccceche 55 Marion,O. Pll ........ 5.00 
FranklinPark,Ill, N5 ...4.55 Seattle B3, N14 ........ 5.55 
Gary,Ind, RS ...cccces 4.55 So.SanFrancisco B3 ....5.45 
GreenBay,Wis, F7 -4.55 SparrowsPt. %-1" B2..4.75 
Hammond,Ind, L2, Mi3. . 55 Williamsport,Pa, 819 ...5.10 
Hartford,Conn. R2 ..... 10 ' SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Steel 
Harvey,Ill. BS weet (18 gage and heavier) 
LosAngeles R2 .....cs0- 6.00 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..3.60 
Mansfield,Mass. B5 -5.10 Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ..3.60 
Massillon,O, R2, ---4.55 Butler,Pa. A10 ........3.60 
Midland, Pa, Cis ..:...458 Cleveland J5, R2 ..... 3.60 
Monaca,Pa. S17 ......4.55 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 4.00 
Newark,N.J. W18 ...... 5.00 Detroit M1 ........+++-4.40 
Plymouth,Mich, P5 . ow Ecorse,Mich.(8) G5 ..3.80 
Pittsburgh J5_........ Fairfield,Ala, T2 ...... 3.60 
Putnam,Conn, W18 ..... 5 10 Fontana,Calif. K1 4.55 
Readville, Mass, C14 5.10 Gary,Ind. U5 eg 3.60 
St. Louis,Mo, M5 ......4. 95 Geneva,Utah G1 4 3.70 
So.Chicago,Ill, W14 ....4.55 GraniteCity,II], G4 ....4.30 
SpringCity.Pa.(5) K3 ...5.00 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Yi.3.60 
Struthers,O, Y1_....... O68 Irvin, Pa. US éscececce 60 
Waukegan, Ill. A7_......4.55 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.60 
Youngstown F3, Y1 ...4.55 Munhall,Pa. U5 ....... 3.60 
. Niles,O. N12 .......+06- 25 
BARS, Cold-Finished Alloy Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....4.30 
Ambridge,Pa, W18 ....5.40 Pittsburgh J5 ......... 3.60 
BeaverFalls,Pa, M12 ...5.40 Sharon,Pa, S3 ......... 00 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....5. 40 So.Chicago,IIl. W14 ..3.60 
Me DG ocicivceccucle 40 SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 ..3.60 
Camden,N.J. P13 ..... 5.80 Steubenville,O. W10 ...3.60 
Canton,O, R2 ........ 5.40 Torrance,Calif. C11 ...4.30 
Canton,O.(29) T7 ..... 4.90 Warren,O. R2 ......... 3.60 
Carnegie,Pa, C12 ...... 5.40 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3.60 
Chicago W18 ......... 5.40 WestLeechburg,Pa. A4..3.75 
Cleveland AZ ......e00. 5.45 Youngstown U5, Y1 ..3.60 
Cleveland C20 ........ 5.40 SHEETS, H-R (19 gage) 
te) 5.55 AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 4.75 
Donora,Pa, AZ ........ 5.45 Dover.O. B BUcenbvnes 5.65 
Elyria,O, W8 ........- paper Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....5.40 
Gary,Ind, RZ ........ 40 Mansfield,O. E6 ..... ~5.65 
Hammond, Ind. L2, M13. Hy 40 Niles,O. {ee 5.75 
Hartford,Conn. R2 ..... ie Torrance,Calif. C11 ...5.40 
Harvey,Ill. BS .......5. " $ 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..5.40 SHEETS, HR (14-90., ., heavier 
igh-Strength Low-Alloy 
Mansfield,Mass. B5 ....5.85 Cleveland J5, R2 ...... 40 
Massillon,O, R2, R8 ..5.40 Conshohocken, Pa. A3 5.65 
Midland,Pa, C18 ...... 5.40 * "550 
Ecorse,Mich, G5 ........ 
Monaca,Pa; 817 ...... 5.4 et 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 .... 
Newark,N.J. W18 ....5.75 °° "635 
Fontana, Calif. BK .wcoce 
Plymouth,Mich, P5 ....5.60 5.40 
Gary,Ind, US" .cscccocce 
So.Chicago,Ill. R2, W14.5.40 Ind.Harbor,Ind;  I-2 5.40 
Struthers,O. Y1 ........ 5.40 IndianaHarbor, Ind, Yi. _5.90 
Warren, . O87 .cecccee 5.4 Feel Wa! UB skinned 40 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 ...... 5.4 Lackawanna(35)  B2 5.40 
beaters omg A pA 5.40 
Teengeews FS, 72 .. 060 gimewe, O80 .-cccces 5.40 
So.Chicago,Ill. U5 ....« 5,40 


RAIL STEEL BARS 

ChicagoHts. (3,4)I-2, C2.4.75 
Franklin,Pa.(3,4) F5 ..4.75 
FortWorth, Tex. (26) 74. -5.40 
Huntngtn, W.Va. (3) W7 .5.50 


Marion,O.(3) P11 ....4.75 
Moline,Ill.(3) R2 ..... 3.80 
Tonawanda(3,4) B12 ..4.75 
Williamspcrt(3) S19 ...5.00 


Williamsport(4) S19 ..5.10 


BARS, Wrought Iron 
Dover,N.J. + fae ad 15.00 
Dover(Eng.Bolt) U1 ..13.50 


SparrowsPoint(36) B2_ «.5.40 
dWarren,O. R2 ...;.... 5.40 
Weirton,W.Va, W6 ....5.75 
Youngstown pee hy s 


Youngstown Y1 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled 
High-Strength Lo Low-Alloy 


Cleveland J5, R2 ...... 6.55 
Ecorse, Mich. as eteses 6.65 
Fontana, K1 ....7.50 
GOryiInG, US scccrcsed 6.55 
iadieanmineieat inn. Y1 £7.05 


IndianaHarbor,Ind. I- 2 -6.55 
Ui 











peabure, Calle Pid .338 “30 So.Chicago R2, U5, Wid.4.30 
Roebling, R5 ......4.20 Harrisburg,Pa. C5 So.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ..4.30 Dover(Wret.Iron) U1 .12.25 Irvin,Pa. U5 ...........6. 55 
So.Chicago,Il, R2"=.!.7419 Ind.Harbor.Ind _ 1-2 Struthers,O. Y1 ......4.30 Heonomy,Pa.(S.R.) B14.9.60 Lackawanna(37) B2 °...6.55 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..4.29 Munhall,Pa. US ...... 5 Warren,O, C17 ......... 4.30 Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 11.90 Pittsburgh J5....... 55 
Sterling,Il.(1) N15 ....4.10 S0.Chicago,Ill. U5 ......4.75 Youngstown US ...... 4.30 Economy(Staybolt)B14 12.20 SparrowsPoint (38) B2 ..6.55 
thers,O. Y1 ......4.10 PLATES, Carbon A.R. BAR en Mp poled Alloy § McK.Rks. ety L5.14.50 Warren,O. cece 
Torrance, Calif, _ ++--4.90 Fontana,Calif. K1 .....5.45 Clairton, seeeee4.55 McK.Rks.(S.R:) L5 ...9.60 Weirton,W. ve we eeces ‘6. 90 
Worcester WEE wwabesad 4.40 Geneva,Utah G1 .......4.85 Gary, Tad us er ee 4.55 McK.Rks. (D. R.) Ld ..13.00 Youngstown Y1 ........ 7.05 
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MARKET PRICES 





SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel 








MANUFACTURING TERNES 
(Special Coated) 











TIN PLATE, American 1.25 


1.50 
Coke (Base Box) U 


lb 
Aliquippa J5 ....$8.45 $8.70 











STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon 



















pee Cold-Rolled Carbon 
Anderson,Ind.(40) G6 ..5.50 











(Commercial Quality) Ala.City,Ala.(27) R2_. 3.50 
Butler,Pa. AlO ........4.35 Fairfield Ala T2 bee Fairfield T2°"8.55 "8.80 Alton,Ill.(1) Ll . °°3.75 ye yan ba yoy -6.60 
Cleveland J5, R2 ......4.35 Gary, Oe eee 50 Ala, Ashland * "3.50 geprt,Conn.(10) 815.535 

° Pa. U5 yn oy. 20D: wncccen Ge 8.70 »Ky(8) Aio- e Butler,Pa. A10 4.65 
Ecorse,Mich. G6 .......4.55 s sossesese9 Ind.Har. I-2, Y1. 845 8.70 Atlanta All ... sovees HS Seats | 
parrowsPoint, + -7-60 : Cleveland AZ, J5 ......4.65 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......4.35 yooviie,O. W10 760 lvin,Pa. US ... 845 8.70 Bessemer,Ala. coce SOO Deachern D Be0 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ..5.35 , emioh Pitts.Cal. Cll .. 9.20 9.40 Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) S15.4.00 . 988 
Fontana,Calif. Kl SHEETS, Lt. Coated Ternes, 6Ib art. Md. B2 ... 855 8.80 Buffalo(27) R2 ........3.50 
Gary,Ind. U5 Yorkvill,O. W10 ......$840 Warren R2 ..... 8.45 870 Butler,Pa, Al0 ........3.50 
GraniteCity, Ill. 5. Weirton W6 .... 845 8.70 Carnegie,Pa. S18 ......4.00 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2, ¥1:4.35 SHEETS, Mfg. Ternes, 8 Ib Yorkville,O. W10. 8.45 8.70 Gonshohocken,Pa. A3 ..3.90 
Irvin,Pa. U5 ......+++ +435 (Commercial Quality) Detroit M1 4.40 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.35 Gary,In US ......-.$9.50 bay cag vee BLACK PLATE wants Gish; Gb 1... Ras 
Middletown,O. A10 ....435 Yorkville,OQ, W10 ......9.50 (Base Bo: Fairfield,Ala. T2 "3.50 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...5.30 Aliquippa. J6 .....$6.25 Fontana Calif. Ki- “495 
Pittsburgh J5 .........4.35 SHEETS, Long Terne Steel Fairfield,Ala, T2 ......6.35 Gory ind U5. meee | 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..4.35 (Commercial Quality) Gary,Ind. UB ....00000-6.25 poston Tem BB am mknetles, G1 nn. 0- 6.40 
Steubenville,O. W10 ‘ootnas Besoin. W.Va. wae 5.20 GraniteCity,lIl. G4 ....6.45 Ind poner deg 1-8, ¥il3. o. Mattapan,Mass. T6 ...5.50 
Warren,O. R2 ......... 4.35 Gary,Ind. U5 ...-.....5.20 Ind-Harbor,Ind. I-2, ¥1. 6.25 Johnstown, Pa.(25) B2 ..3.50 Middletown,O. AlO ....4.65 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.35 Mansfield,O. EG ...... re Irvin,Pa, U5 sour KansasCity,Mo.(9) 85.4.0 NewBritain(10) S15 ...5.35 
Youngstown Y1 .......4.85 Middletown,O. Al0 ....5.20 Niles,O. R2 "2 Pacem NY. (82)B2 3.50 NewCastle,Pa. B4 ....5.35 

: Niles,O. Ni2 ....-.....6.00 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...7.00 iichnaie Te. co Ce ee 
SHEETS, Galv'd No. 10 Steel Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.20 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .6.35 ante  Diepbsant NewHaven,€onn. D2 ..5.85 
AlabamaCity,Ala., R2 ..4.80 Warren,O. R2 .........6.25 yrinnequa Colo. G10. 4.55 NewHaven,Conn. AZ ..5,15 
Ashland,Ky.(8) Al0 ...4.80 SHEETS, Long Terne, lagot lon Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..:.6.25 Nowssrital (9) 515 | 4.68 Pawtucket,R.I. R3 ....6.00 
€anton,0. sbssseccue dletown,O. A10 ....5.60 Yorkville,Q. W10 ......6.25 N.Tonawanda,N.Y Bil 3.50 mate se oT id N8.5.85 
Dover,O. Ri .......---K58 SHEETS, Enameling tron HOLLOWARE ENAMELING Pittsburg,Calif. G11 ..425 Rome NY RE... 830 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......4.80 Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ... 4.65 Black Plate (29 gage) fence og ees eee = = occcees flO 
Gary,Ind. US .........480 Cleveland R2 ..........4.65 wojlansbee, W.Va. ba ..5.85 : Beat Ee = 
GraniteCity,IN. G4 ....5.50 Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... Gary,Ind. "US cea. rs SanFrancisco S7 ......4.85 tee ag »Md. B2 ..4.65 
Ind.Harbor,ind. I-2 ...4.80 Gary,Ind. D5 .........4.65 GraniteCiy, Ill. G4 605 Seattle B3, Ni4 .......4.50 a. J. RS ......6.00 
Irvin,Pa. US ..........4.80 GraniteCity,Dl. -++-5.35 Ind. Harbor,Ind. ¥1 ....6.30 S28f0u,Pa. S3 ........4.00 Wallingford,Conn. W2 .5.85 
Kokomo,Ind.(13) C16 ..5.20 Ind.Harbor, Ind. fe +++-4.65 Irvin,Pa, U5 . +08. 35 80-Chicago,Il. W14 ...3.50 Warren,O.(40) T5 ....5.25 
MartinsFerry,0. W10 ..4.80 Irvin,Pa. U5 ..........4.65 Yorkville,0. W10 ......615 5® 8am Francisco B3 ..4.25 Warren,O. R2 ........4.65 
Niles,O. N12 ........ Middletown,O. A10 ....4.65 . SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..3.50 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.65 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cil oungstown Y1 ........4.65 STRIP, Hot-Rolled Torrance,Calif. Cll ...4.25 WestLeechburg,Pa. A4..4.65 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . .4.80 igh-Strength Low-Alloy Warren,O. eeeseees.3-50 Youngstown = (40). .5.25 
Steubenville,O. Wi0 ....4.80 SHEETS, Culvert cu cy Atlanta(9) -_“" +++++.5.10 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3.60 Youngstown 006000 Ob 
Torrance, . Cll ...5.55 No 16 Alloy Fe oo a 2 ..-..5.30 WestLeechburg,Pa, A4..3.75 STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.80 Ashland A10 .... 560 ... Ecorse,Mich. "GO ~»..:sa0 Youngstown Ub, Y1 ...3.50 Bridgeprt.Conn. (20) S15 5.45 

Canton,O. R2 ... 665 6.10 Fairfield,Ala, T2 .......5.30 FontasaCalif. Ha’. ..0t0 
SHEETS, Galvanized No. 10, Fairfield,Ala. T2. 5.60 5.85 Fontana,Cal. 6.20 STRIP, Electro Galvanized Ind. US. so ce 
High-Strength Low-Alloy Gary U5 ....... 560 5.85 Gary,ind. U5 .... “5.80 Cleveland AT a pe ang as. 58. 
SparrowsPoint(39) B2 2.6.79 IrvinPa US. S60 gas We Harb Ind. 1-2... ..0.30 Dover.0. G6 .........15.50 KansasCity,Mo. 85 ....6.16 
a i. an sa. inianattor tad ¥1..5.80 Warren,O. TS °.........5.25 NewBritn,Gonn.(10) Si5 5.45 
SHEETS, Galvannealed Steel MartinsFy.0, Wi10 5.60 5.85 pro mine winter B2 ..4.95 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.65 Sharon,Pa. one seces 
Ganton,0. . vrerrere+B5 Pittsburg Gal. C1 6.35... aa B3 oooweae Youngstown 8 .......5.25 Youngstown U5 .......5.50 
Irvin,Pa. Us eccccccccccce 
Kokomo, Ind. a3) "€16 °. 25.75 Teceeaedaes Oli oss | .., SHaron,Pa. S3 .........5.40 STRIP, Cold-Finished, 0.26- 0.41- 0.61- 0.81- 1.06. 
Niles,O. N12 ..........6.55 ; ; *** So.SanFrancisco(25) B3.6.05 Spring Steel (Annealed) 0.40C 0.80C 1%.05C 1.35C 
SHEETS, Culvert, No. 16 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..4.95 Berea,O. C7 © 7.40 9.35 11.65 
SHEETS, ZINCGRIP Steel No. 30 gated | tron Warren,O. R2 .......+.530 Bridgeport,Conn. a. (id) “Sib 535 680 7.40 9.35 1165 
Butler,Pa. AlO ........5.05 Ashland,Ky. AlO ......5.85 Weirton,W.Va. -++-5%5 Bristol,Conn. j 27065 
Middletown,O. AlOQ ....5.05 Fairfield,Afa. T2 ......5.60 Youngstown Y1 .......5.80 Carnegie,Pa. b4 pie 6.88 740 9.35 11.65 
SHEETS, Electro Galvanized SHEETS, Hot-Rolled ingot Iron Youngstown US ....... 5.30 Qleveland A7 .......... : 6.45 7.40 9.35 11.65 
Qleveland R2 (28) ....5.65 8 Gage and Heavier STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy Steel Dearborn,Mich. D3 .... 5.60 7.05 7.65 ... sea 
Niles,O. R2 (28) ......5.65 Ashland(8) Al0 .......3.85 Bridge prt, igcone (59/885 10.75 Detroit D2 ........... 5.66 665 7.25 as ose 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.50 Gleveland R2 ..........4.20 Carnegie,P: cocce Dover,O. G6 ...cecce 5.50 680 7.40 9.35 11.65 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...3.85 Cleveland A7 ...+.... “70-00 Franklin,Park,Ill. Té .. 5.00 6.60 7,55 9.50 11.80 
SHEETS, Zinc Alloy Warren,O, R2 .........4.20 Dover,0. G6 ..........10.50 Harrison,NJ. Ci8 .... ... ... 7.70 9.65 11.95 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...5.70 guess eoid-polled ingot | Fontana,Calif. K1 ....11.65 Mattapan,Mass. T6 ... 5.50 6.75 7.70 9.65 11.95 
SHEETS, Drum Bod jroo R2 mee 95 Harrison,N.J.. C18 ...10.60 NewBritn.,Conn.(10) S15 5.35 6.80 7.40 9.85 11.65 
Pittsburg, Calif. Cll ....4.30 Middtetown,O. A10 "4°85 NewBritn.Conn. (10/815 10. 75 NewCastle,Pa. B4 .... 5.35 6.80 7.40 9.35 PR? 
Torrance,@alif. C11 ....4.30 Warren.o. 4.95 Pawtucket,R.L(11) N8.10.7: ewCastle,Pa. ES .... 5.50 6.80 7.40 9.356 1165 
OUETE, Wel Oo ° aie Beare ach mt a2) N8. 111.06 New3aven,Conn. Ds .. Ses $.75 1.35 ees 
e s' SHEETS, Galvanized Ingot fron aron,Pa coscvcce ecccccce eee 2 . 
Fontana, Calif. reg -+20+5.10 “No. 30 Fi ° Worcester,Mass. A7 ..10.30 Pawtucket,R.I. N8: 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ....5.10 Aaninnd y-¢ (8) A10 ...5,05 Youngstown C8 ......10.60 Chove-er-Fitte. Base oo ee ¢.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 
BLUED Stock, 29 Ga. Canton,O. R2 .........5.55 grip, Cold-Rolled, orcester,Base ..... 5. oll zx 9.65 11.95 
Yorkville,O. W10 ......6.80 SHEETS, ZINCGRIP Ingot Iron High-Strength Low-Alloy Sharon,Pa. S3_........ 5.35 680 740 9.35 11.65 
Follansbee, W.Va.(23)F4 685 Butler,Pa. Al0 ........5.30 Cleveland er. ...g.79 Trenton,NJ. RS + «co 720 7:70 9.65 1185 
Middletown,O. A10 ....5.30 Dover.0. G6 ...... **""¢.39 Wallingford,Conn. W2. 5.85 6.75 7.35 9.30 11.60 
ROOFING 0 TERNES iin denen Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......6.65 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ... 5.35 6.80 7.40 9.85 11.65 
Pn g FA coated) $17.50 Butler tler‘Pa. A10 ........8.15 Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 95 Worecester,Mass. A7 .. 4.95 6.75 7.70 9.65 11.95 
iit eee. 3-0 Tora cs oo se es SS Be 
TIN PLATE, Electrolytic (Base Box) @.25!b 0.50lb 0.75 ib Sharon,Pa. 83. wes 66.55 Pe ee ts : : : 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .6.40 ring Steel (Tempered) 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .......+. seoeee $7.15 $7.40 $7.80 Warren,O. R2 .........6.5! eane, SUP Re re 10.30 12.60 16.35 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...0...++++++ v.38 — Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.20 aes, Ce. o > 10.80 12.50 15.35 
Sranicatity Ih. eter oo 1.35 7.60 s.00 oungstown Y1 .......7.05 NewYork WS .........  ... + 10.30 12.50 15.35 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2, Yi ........ 7% ‘ : 
Irvin,Pa. U5 ..... ee ee. 7.40 7.80 Key to Producers C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron G2 Globe Iron Co. 
Niles,O. Ne Sieeetbece” ED 7.40 7.80 C11 Columbia Steel Co. G3 Globe Steel Tubes Co. 
Pittsburg,Calif. G11 ............ 7.90 8.15 8.40 [Al Acme Steel Co. C12 Columbia Steel & Shaft. G4 Granite City Steel Co. 
SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 ........... 7.26 7.50 7.90 |A3 Alan Wood Steel Co. C13 Columbia Tool Steel Co. G5 Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....... Seppe’ aeLS 7.40 7.80 x Allegheny Ludlum Steel ae ae one ae — @6 Greer Steel Co. 
YD. WED. osess seeeeess Sean 7.40 7.80 |A7 AmericanSteel & Wire n Orp. 
choca ena aie A8 Anchor Drawn Steel Go. ©17 Copperweld Steel Co. Hl Hanna Furnace Corp 
SHEETS, SILICON, H.R. or C.R.(22 Ga.) Arma- Elec- Dyna- [A9 Angell Nail & Chaplet G18 Crucible Steel Ga, H4 Heppenstall Co. 
COILS (Cut Lengths Yec lower) Field ture tric Motor mo {A10 Armco Steel Corp. C19 Gumberland Steel Co. I-1 Igoe Bros. Inc. 
BeechBottom W10 (cut lengths) ... ... 7.25 8.50 9.30 [A11 Atlantic Steel Co. €20 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire I-2 Inland Steel Co. 
Brackenridge,Pa. A4 ..... ese eee 7.75 9.00 9.80 [413 American Cladmetals Co. I-3 Interlake Iron Corp. 
GraniteCity, Ill. G4 (cut lengths) oo eve 7.95 9.20 ... D2 Detroit Steel Corp. I-4 Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....... 6.95 7.25 (34) ... .». [B1 Babcock & Wilcox Tube D3 Detroit Tube & Steel Borg-Warner Corp. 
Mansfield,O. E6 (cut lengths) 7.10 7.25 7.75 9.00 9.80 |B2 Bethlehem Steel Co. D4 Disston & Sons, Henry Ji Jackson Iron & Steel Ce. 
Niles,O. N12 (cut lengths)... ... 6.75 7.25... ++. |B3 Beth. Pac. Coast Steel D6 Driver Harris Co. 33 Jessop Stee! Co. 
Vandergrift,Pa. US ......... - 17.25 7.75 9.00 9.80 [B4 Blair Strip Steél Ca. D7 Dickson Weatherproof J4 Johnson Steel & Wire Ce. 
Ww: 10. R2 ..........0.s. 6.95 7.25 7.75 9.00 9.80 |B5 Bliss & Laughlin Inc. Nail Co. 35 Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Zanesville,O. BMD. cvvccevs eos see 25 75 9.00 9.80 4 —— aay heag El Eastern Gas&Fuel Assoc. J6 Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 
SHEETS, SILICON (22 Ga. Base) B11 Buffalo Bolt Co. E2 Eastern Stainless Steel  J7 Judson Steel Corp. 
Coils (Cut Lengths Y2c lower) B12 Buffalo Steel Co. E4 Electro Metallurgical Co, J8 Jersey Shore Steel Co. 
Transformer Grade 72 ~=265 58 52 1Bi4 A. M. Byers Co. E5 Billiott Bros. Steel Ce. Kl Kaiser Steel Corp. 
an neces oa _ (out lengths) By 4 10.40 11.10 11.9 E6 Empire Steel Corp. — Eleetro-Metals 
rackenridge,Pa. A4 ....se00- 5 Sess) eke cane eystone Drawn Stee 
Vandergrift,Pa, U5 ........ 22 10:35 1090 11.60 12.40 lop Galnmet ste Dy =«-F2 “Firth Sterling Steel K4 Keystone Steel & Wire 
WAITMUD. RE on cccsevcowerce BOSD oss case a uote Borg-WarnerCorp. ao Pe wogeccnae } ep K7 Koppers Co. Inc. 
Zanesville,O. A10 ......... ++ 1085 10.90 11.68 1240 lo, Carpenter Steel Co. os peuae mae — L1 Laclede Stee! Co. 
H.R. er C.R. COILS C5 Central Iron & Steel Div. Borg-Warner Corp.’ L2 LaSalle Steel Co. 
CUT LENGTHS, SILICON (22 Ga.) 100 1.90 1.80 1.73 Barium Steet Corp. F6 Fretz-Moon Tube Co. L3 Latrobe Electric Sted 
Butler,Pa. A10 (C.R.) ....... 1... «+2. 14.75 15.25 [C7 Cleve.Cold.Roll.Mills Co. 7 ¥t. Howard Steel & Wire 14 Lockhart Iron & Steal 
Vandergrift,Pa. US .......... 12.90 13.75 14.75 15.25 [C8 Cold Metal Products Co. L6 Lone Star Steel Co. 
C9 Colonial Steel Co. G1 Geneva Steel Co. L7 Lukens Steel Co. 
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MARKET PRICES 











STRIP, eT S + Iron 
Ashland, Ky. ( 263.75 
Warren,O. n boanelibtge « 


. i. Ingot Iron 
Warren,O 25 


ee eeseree 


TIGHT COOPERACE moor 

Atlanta All 4 

Riverdale,IN. Al 
Pa. 83 .... 


Youngstown UB aceon : 3.75 


WIRE, Merchant Quality 
(6 to 8 gage) 
AlabamaCity R2. 


An'ld Galv. 





Fostoria,OQ. S1 ..10.40 
Johnstown B2 ...10. 
Kokomo C16 . 
Minnequa ©10.... 
Palmer,Mass.W12 10.25 
Pitts.,Cal, Cll ..10.25 
Prtsmth.(18) P12.10.55 
SparrowsPt. B2 ..10.35 
Waukegan A7 ...10.25 


ROPE WIRE (A) 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 8.55 
Buffalo W12 .... 8.55 
Cleveland A7 .... 8.55 
Donora,Pa. A7 .. 8.55 8 
Fostoria,O. S1 ... 8.85 9. 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 8.55 8. 
Monessen,Pa, P16 8.55 8. 
Monessen,Pa. P7. 8.80 9 
NewHaven A7 .. 8.85 9 
Palmer,Mass. W12 8.85 9. 
Portsmouth,O, P12 8.55 8. 
9 
8 
8 
9 
8 
9. 
9 





Roebling,N.J. R5. 8.85 
SparrowsPt. B2.. 8.65 
Struthers,O. Y1.. 8.55 
Trenton,N.J. A7.. 8.85 
Waukegan,Ill. A7. 8.55 
> Boe 
8.85 


(A) Plow and Mild Plow. 
(B) Improved Plow. 


Worcester J4 ... 
Worcester T6 ... 








WIRE, Manufacturers Bright, 


Alton,Ill.(1) L1 
Bartonville, NL{4) K4 
wiz 


oeree rr 5 
Chicago W13 .. ‘women 
Cleveland c20 . 
Crawfordé: 6,Ind. Mae7510 
Donora,Pa. AT ...+..-.4.85 
Duluth AZ... ces... 08-85 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ..... - = 
Fostoria,O.(24) SI .. : 3 
B2 ... ae 30 
POYeTT TTT eS.) 
KansasCity,Mo. oe 5.45 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 .....4.95 
LosAngeles B3 ........5-80 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...,5.10 


8 








NewHaven,Conn. 6.50 
Pawtucket Lis) Ne. 685 
Trenton,N.J. 
Worcester Aq 
Worcester T6 
Worcester W12 





WIRE, Fine & Weaving (8” Coils) 

Bartonville, Hl.(1) K4 ...8.90 
Buffalo W12 ..........8.90 
Chica WIS occ ce ce B90 
Cleveland A7 ........8.90 


Crawfordsville, Ind. M8. .8.95 
Fostoria,O. Sl ........ 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 ......8. 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 

Monessen,Pa, P16 . 





Palmer,Mass. W12 ..... 
Portsmouth,9, P12 ....8. 
Roebling,N.J. R5 ..... yo 


Waukegan,Ml. A7 ..... 
Worcester,Mass. A7, T6. 9-20 
IRE, Galy'd ACSR for Cores 
artonvillé,Il}] K4 .,....8.50 
Monessen,Pa. PI6 .....850 
Roebling,N.J. R5 ....,-8.80 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..8.25 

WIRE, Tire Bead 

Bartonville,Ill.(1) K4 ..10.90 
Monessen,Pa. P16 .....11.40 
Roebling,N.J.) R5 ....11.55 


WIRE, MB Spring, High Carbon 
Aliquippa,Pa. 35 ....- * 25 
Alton,Ill.(1) Li .... 6.25 
Bartonville,Ill. (1) "Ka * 16.25 
Buffalo occcenc cs cOee 
Cleveland A7 ....+.+++-6.25 
Donora,Pa, AT ..+s0+e.625 
Duluth A7 . genesesoneciae 
Fostoria,O. S12 6. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
LosAngeles B3 
Miloury,Mass.(12) N6 . 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 . 6.25 
Palmer, Mass. Wi2 .....6.55 
35 _ttsburg.Calit, Cll ....7.20 
Roebling, N.J. R5 6.55 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ... 7 25 
So.Chicago,IIl, R2 .... 
So.SanFrancisco C10 ...6-85 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..6.35 
Struthers,O. Y1 
Trenton,N.J. A7 








Monessen,Pa. P7 -.....-5.10 Waukegan,Ill. A7 ......6.25 
§ gg le, * Po ge Worcester A7, T6, W12. .6.55 
on Palmer Mass. Wi2 = ae a ee pf ; aye 6.75 
ittsburg, fe. Ci... 6.30 , Upholstery Spring 
seneaeCy, Men “8S. 2:30 @75 Portsmouth,O. P12 °..:5-25 aliquippa,Pa. J5 ....-. 5.90 
Kokomo ©16 .... 5.80 6.05 Rankin,Pa, A7_.......4-85 alton, Ill.(1) Li . 5.90 
LosAngeles B3 .. 6.65 .., 80-Chicago,Il R2 Buffalo W12 .. .5.00 
Minnequa C10 .. 5.95 6.45 $0-SanFrancisco 10 Cleveland A7 5.90 
Monessen P7 ... 5.05 6.40 SparrowsPoint,Ma. Donora,Pa, AZ .....-«-5.90 
Palmer W12 .... 515 ... Sterling,Ill.¢2) Ni6 Duluth’ A7 ......+20.-.5.90 
Pitts.Calif. C11 . 6.65 6.80 Struthers,O, Y1 Johnstown,Pa. B2 +442 5.00 
Prtsmth, (18)P12 ; 6.10 6.60 Torrance,Calif. et “TBige LosAngeles B3 ..«++++-6-8 
Rankin A7 ....-. 5.70 6.16 Waukegan,I. AZ .....4.85 Monessen,Pa, P7, P16 "550 
So.Chicago R2 .. 5.70 5.95 Worcester,Mass. Az, T6.5.15 ee te oo = 
ae me kee Gas aie a ‘os Pittsburg,Calif. Cii ..6. rt 
Bterling,M.(1)N15 5.70 6.25 Buffalo Wiz .,...-....6.35 Portemouth.O. Piz .....6.00 
Struthers,O. Y1 70 6.15 Cleveland A7 ..........5+85 So Chien, i. R212. .5.90 
ead O8T ee gag Grawfordsville,In 96.20 ae owePoint,Ma. 83". -600 
Worcester A7 ... 6.00 6.45 Detroit D2 .....+.++-+ 16-20 Tesranes, Calif aa 8.80 
An'ld Galv. Dover,O. G6 ...... 6.20 : ‘ ie 
WIRE (16 gage) $ Fostoria,O, 6.00 irenton,N.J, AT 6 
Ali SB°")...d04S i188 Kokomoind. 16" .....5.70 Waukegan,IiL A7 . 
Bartonvile(1) 4:10.25 11.95 Fra ari, Dl. 5+ +-8.20 ‘Wereester, Mase, AT .. 
*Cleveland A7 ....10.25 12.15 Massillon,O. sTseud WOVEN FENCE, 9-257, Ga. Co} 
ee 2 a ee a Pr -++-5-85 alabamaCity,Ala, R2_...126 
7” aes Ala.Gity,Ala.,27-18ga.R2 213 


Aliquippa,Pa.9-144%4ga.J6 130 
Atlanta All ...c3«.sese- 
Bartonville,Il.(19) K4 ..130 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 .132 
Donora,Pa. AT .o.se-seee 130 
Duluth A7 .....0..+++-++-130 
Houston,Tex, S5 ........138 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ......«.130 

ohnstown,Pa. B2 .,...130 


Soliet,IN, A7 
KansasCity,Mo, S65 
Kokomo,Ind, O26 ......132 


oo 0138 
Pittsburg Calif, ‘oii: eT 









vm 


Key to Producers 


McLouth Steel Corp. * 
Mahoning Valley Steel 
Medart Co. 

Mercer Tube & Mfg. Co. 
Mid-States Steel & Wire 
Midvale Co. 

M12 Moltrup Steel Products 
M13 Monarch Steel Co, 
M14 McInnes Steel Co. 


National Supply Co. 
National Tube Co. 
Nelsen Steel & Wire Co. 
Newman Crosby Steel 


N15 Northwestern 8. &w. Co. 
N16. New Delphos Mfg. Co. 


Oliver Iron & Steel Corp. 
Oregon Steel Mills 


Pacific States Steel Corp. 
Pacific Tube Co. 
Phoenix Iron & Steel Co. 
Pilgrim Drawn Steel 
Pittsburgh Coke&Chem. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 

P9 Pittsburgh Tube Co. 

Pll Pollak Steel Co. 





P12 Portsmouth Division, 
Detroit Steel Corp. 

P13 Precision Drawn Steel 

P14 Pitts.Screw & Bolt Co. 

P15 Pittsburgh Metallurgical 

P16 Page Steel & Wire Div., 
Amer. Chain & Cable 

P17 Plymouth Steel Co. 


Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co. 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Rhode Island SteelCorp. 
Roebling’s Sons, John A. 
Rome Strip Steel Co. 
Rotary Electric Steel Co. 
RelianceDiv.,EatonMfg. 


Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 
Sharon Steel Corp. 
Sheffield Steel Corp. 
Shenango Furnace Co. 
Simmons Co. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
Sloss-Sheffield,S.&I. Co. 
Standard Forgings Corp. 
Standard Tube Co. 
Stanley Works 

816 Struthers Iron & Steel 
817 Superior Drawn Steel Co. 
818 Superior Steel Corp. 

S19 Sweet’s Steel Co. 

S20 Southern States Steel 


Portsmouth,O. (18) ae 
Rankin,Pa. AZ «.....-..430 
a ae 
Sterling,L (1) N15 .....130 
FENCE POSTS Col. 
ChicagoHts.,Il. C2 .....140 
Duluth A7 ....... -125 
Franklin,Pa. F5 .......! 40 
Huntington,W.Va. W7 140 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 140 
Marion,O. Pil .........140 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...130 
Moline,Ill. R2 ........ . -136 
T2 Tenn. Coal, Iron & R.R. 
T3 Tenn. Prod. & Chem. 

T4 Texas Steel Co. 

T5 Thomas Steel Co. 

T6 Thompson Wire Co. 

T7 Timken Roller Bearing 
T9 Tonawanda Iron ° 


Am. Rad. & Stan. San. 


1 Ulster Iron Works 
Universal Cyclops Steel 
United States Steel Co. 
Vanadium Alloys Steel 
Vulcan Crucible Steel Co. 


Wallace Barnes Co. 
Wallingford Steel Co. 
Washburn Wire Corp. 
Washington Steel Corp. 
6 Weirton Steel Co. 
W. Va. Steel & Mfg.Co. 
West. Auto. Mach.Screw 
Wheatland Tube Co. 
W10 Wheeling Steel Corp. 
W12 Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Div., Colo. Fuel & Iron 
W13 Wilson Steel & Wire Co. 
W14 Wisconsin Steel Div. 
International Harvester 
W15 Woodward Iron Co. 
W16 Worth Steel Co. 
W18 Wyckoff Steel Co. 
Y1 Youngston Sheet&Tube 








5 Fairfie 


So. Chica; BZ wn cc cee e O° 
Tonawanda. B12 ........140 
Williamsport,Pa, S19 ...150 


WIRE, Barbed Cat, 
AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ...13 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 estan 
tA All ceccgeces 
Bartonville 11. (i9) "a "214 
Crawfordsville M8 .....14 
Donora,Pa, AZ ..+.+2--14 
Duluth, Minn. A7 ......14 
,Ala. T2 e 
Houston, Tex. 85 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 ......140 





Joliet,Ill. AZ ..... ocecce dO 
KansasCity,Mo. 85 ......152 
Kokomo,Ind Cité .......14 


25 Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Monessen,Pa. P7 .. 
Pittsburg,Calif. €11 . 0 


25 Portsmouth, . 18) P12" > 1147 


Rankin,Pa, RHETT 
pony severing nm R2 ....-.186 
So.SanFran.,Calif, C10...160 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..142 
Sterling, ML(1) N15 ....140 
BALE TIES, Single Loop Col, 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ...1 


Atlanta All .. ee 
Bartonville, Ml. (19) K4 ..123 
Chicago W13 ..a«.+0« ec 
Crawfordsville MS woes k3Z 
Donora,Pa, - eocncece oc 
Du AT eacee 


KansasCity,Mo. ag 
Kokomo,Ind, €t 

Minnequa,Cdlo, C10 
Pittsburg,Ca}if, G21 





So. Chicago,10 Lebanon,Pa.(32) B2 
So.SanFran.,Calif, Gio... $147 Minnequa,Coalo, cre: e 9.85 
SparrowsPoint,Md. '325 Pittsburgh 03, Pi4 ....9 
Sterling, Il. (2) < - 21223 Seattle BS ...... occwectOd 
NAILS & STAPLES, Non-Stock TIE PLATES 

AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..6.10 Fairfield, a. T2 - 4.50 
Bartonville, Ill.(19) K4 ..5.95 Gary,Ind. US ........ + 4.50 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 .6.30 Ind. Harbor, Ind, I-2 ...4.50 
Domora,Pa. AZ .ccccccochk 5 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ...4.50 
Duluth AZ .ccsccccesece 5.95 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 ......5.95 
Joliet, Ill, AT Cesecceeore 5.95 
Kokomo,Ind, C16 ..... 6.05 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....6.20 


Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ... 
Rankin,Pa, A7 

So.Chicago, Ill, R2 
SparrowsPoint,Md., B2 e 
Sterling,IN.(1) N15 ....5.65 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ....6.25 


NAILS, Cut (100 ib keg) 
To dealers (33) 








Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..$7.35 
eeling,W.Va, W10 ...7.15 
RAILS 


ee UB. 
Parraaia ala 3s 


Gary,Ind. U6 ...«.,. 
Huntington, W.Va. 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Lackawanna B2 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 .... 
Steelton,Pa. B2 
Williamsport,Pa, S19 ... 








23 STANDARD TRACK SPIKES 
6 iInd.Harbor,Ind, I-2, ¥1.6.15 


AXLES 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, $18 ...§.60 
Jobnstown,Pa. B2 .....5:60 
Std. TeeRails 
Std. Std. All 60 Ib 
No.1 No.2 No.2 Under 
3.60 3.50 3.55 4.00 
3.60 3.50 coe 4.00 
3.60 3.50 3.55 eee 
oes one 5.00 
3.60 3.50 eee 
uae oe (16)4.00 
3.60 3.50 eee 4.00 
3.60 3.50 one 4.50 
3.60 3.50 eee 
coe eee 4.75 


NAILS & STAPLES, Stock 
to dealers & mfrs. (7) 
AlabamaCity,;Ala, R2-.. 


<8 


oe ee areas) J5 ...118 
Atlanta All ....s.sse0e 121 
Bartonville iil. (19) K4 ..118 
Ohicago,Ill. W13 ....... 180 
Cleveland AQ ..... 
Crawfordsville, Ind. Ms" 122 
ae gh eER, AT wccccee 118 
Duluth AZ ...ccccccccce 118 
peirieu Ale. T2 ooo cklS 
Galveston,Tex. D7 +++ -126 
uston,Tex. S5 ......126 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 ...... 118 
Joliet,Il], AT ...seeee - 118 
KansasCity,Mo, 85 .....130 
Kokomo,Ind. €16 ......120 
Minnequa,Colo, C10" odcee 123 
Monessen,Pa, P7 ...... 124 


Pittsburg, Calif. CR ccc — 
Portsmouth,O. P12 
Rankin,Pa, AZ .....+++. 
So.Ohicago,Ill, R2 ...... 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . 120 
Sterling, Il.(1) N15 .....118 
Torrance,Calif, Cll .... 1138 
Worcester, Mass, AT ...-424 


KansasCity,Mo. 85 ... 
Lebanon,Pa. 
Minnequa,Colo, ci 
Pittsburgh J5 . 





TRACK BOLTS. (20) Treated 
KansasCity,Mo. S6: ....9 





Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....4.50 


Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ....4.65 
Seattle BS ........ - 4.65 
Steelton,Pa, B2 ........ 4.50 
Torrance,Calif, O11 ....4.65 


JOINT BARS 
Bessemer,Pa, US 





Minnequa,Colo. 
Steelton,Pa, B2 





TOOL STEELS 


Grade Cents per Ib 
Reg. Carbon ....23.00 
Extra Carbon ....27,00 18W, 
Spec. Carbon ....32.50 19W, 


Oil Hardening ...35.00 


Cr Hot Wrk ....35.00 20.25 


Hi-Carbon-Cr ....63.50 1.5W,4Cr,1V,8.5Mo ...... ry 

18W,4Cr,1V_ ....123.50 6.4W,4.5Cr,1.9V, 5Mo oes + 87.00 

18W,4Cr,2V . -138.00 6W,4Cr,3V,6Mo ........... 109.50 
Tool steel producers include: A4, A8, B2, B8, C4, CO, 


C13, C18, D4, F2, H4, J3, L3, M14, 88, U4, V2, V3. 


Grgde 
13.5W,4Cr,3V 


18.25W,4.25Cr,1V, 


4Cr,2V,9Co . 
4Cr,2V,7Co . 





-185. 
W4.286r 1 6V.12. 256 323.00 





tsburgh 
Cleveland & Patshardh bene, 
‘orcester, 
— = for 17 Ga ‘oe & 
Also wide flange beams. 
and thinner. 














ietetetetet a 


Del. 
28 Ga, 367 Ww wide. 


(24) Deduct @.200, finer than 15 Ga, 
Bar mill bands. 
) Reinforcing, to fabricators 
(elec. furn. billet, 5.400); 
to consumers, 6.15c. 
ad an sizes. 


) Subject 10. 10% imorease. 
eared ; i 0.350 for uni- 


narrower. 
14 gage & lighter; 
narrower. 
48” and narrower. 
(40) Lighter than 0.035”; 0.085” 
and heavier, 0.25¢ ‘higher. 
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MARKET PRICES 





STAMBARD PIPE, T. & C. 





BUTTWELD Car load Discounts from List, % 
Size List Pounds d 
Inches Per Ft PerFt A B c Dd E F 
% 5.5¢ 0.24 34.0 32.0 29.0 15 +05 +3.5 
% 6.0 0.42 28.5 265 23.5 +10 +3.0 +6.0 
% 6.0 0.57 23.5 21.5 18.5 +7.0 +9.0 +12.0 
% 8.5 0.85 36.0 34.0 35.0 140 12.0 13.0 
% 11.5 1.13 39.0 37.0 38.0 18.0 16.0 17.0 
1 17.0 1.68 41.5 39.5 405 21.5 19.5 20.5 
1% 23.0 2.28 42.0 44.0 41.0 22.0 240 21.0 
1% = 27.5 2.78 42.5 41.5. 41.56 23.0 21.5 22.0 
2 37 3.68 43.0 41.0 42.0 23.5 21.5 22.5 
2% 58.5 5.82 43.5 41.5 42.5 24.0 22.0 23.0 
3 76.5 7.62 43.5 41.5 42.5 24.0 22.0 23.0 
Pa. N2; Butler, Pa. %-%”, F6; Ben- 


Column A: Etna, 
wood, Va., 3% points lower on %”, 1% points lower on 
“, and 2 points lower on %”, W10; Sharon, Pa. M6, 1 
point higher on %”, 2 points lower on 4” and %”; fol- 
lowing make %” and larger: Lorain, O., N3; Youngstown 
R2 and 36%% on 3%” and 4”; Youngstown Y1; Aliquippa, 
Pa, J5. Fontana, Calif. Ki quotes 11% points lower on 
%” and larger continuous weld and 24% on 3%” and 4”. 
Columns B & E: Sparrows Point, Md. B2. 
Columns C & F: Indiana Harbor, Ind., %” through 3”, Y1 
Alton, Ill. (Gary base) L1. 
Column D: Butler, Pa. F6é, %-%"”; Benwood, W. Va. W10, 
except plus 3%% on \%”, plus 2%% on \%”, plus 9% on 
%”; Sharon, Pa. M6, plus 0.5 on %”, 1 point lower on 
%”, %”, 1% points lower on 1” and 1%”, 2 points lower 
2”, 2%” and 3”. Following quote only on %” and 
larger: Lorain, O. N3; Youngstown R2, and 16%% on 3%” 
and 4”; Youngstown Yi; Aliquippa, Pa. J5 quotes 1 point 
lower on 4%”, 2 points ‘lower on 1”, 1% points lower on 
1%”, 2 points lower on 1%” and 2”, 1% points lower on 
2%” and 3”; Etna, Pa. N2 and.18%% on 3%” and 4”. 


SEAMLESS AND Carload Discounts from List, % 
ELECTRIC WELD miess lec. Weld 
Size List Pounds Black Galv. Black Galv. 
Inches Per Ft Per Ft A B c D 
2 37.0c 3.68 29.5 9.5 29.5 9.5 
2% 58.5 5.82 32.5 12.5 32.5 12.5 
3 76.5 7.62 32.5 12.5 32.5 12.5 
3% 92.0 9.20 34.5 14.5 34.5 14.5 
4 $1.09 10.89 34.5 14.5 34.5 14.5 
5 1.48 14.81 37.0 17.0 37.0 17.0 
6 1.92 19.18 37.0 17.0 37.0 17.0 


Column A: Aliquippa J5; Ambridge N2; Lorain N3; 
Youngstown Y1. 

Column B: Aliquippa J5 quotes 1% pts lower on 2”, 1 pt 
lower on 2%-6 in.; Lorain, N3; Youngstown Y1, 

Columns C & D: Youngstown R2. 





BOILER TUBES 


Net base c.l. prices, dollars per 100 ft, mii; 
wall thickness, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft. inclusive. 


minimum 














O.D. B.W. —Seamless— Elec. Weld 
In. Ga. H.R. -D. oR. C.D. 
R eekisse see 13 13.45 16.47 15.36 15.36 
ae Sebaee 13 16.09 19.71 15.61 18.19 
BEE secscne 13 17.27 21.15 17.25 20.30 
LL eae 13 19.29 23.62 19.62 23.09 
heh one 13 21.62 26.48 21.99 25.86 
| See 13 24.35 29.82 24.50 28.84 
2% 12 26.92 32.97 26.98 31.76 
Reese a aie 12 29.65 36.32 29.57 34.76 
2% 12 32.11 39.33 31.33 36.84 
BD waieuhas 12 34.00 41.64 32.89 38.70 
CLAD STEELS 
(Cents per pound) 
Strip—— 
Cold-Rolled Sheets. 
—Plates— Carbon Base Cu Base 
Cladding Carbon Base Both Carbon Base Both 
Stainless 10% 20% 10% Sides 20% Sides 
a OE ae me SS 27.50 77.00 
304 ... 25.00 28.00- .... .... 20.75- 27.50 77.00 
29.50 24.50 
309 30.50 35.00 one coos eee 
310 36.50 41.00 cow oon 144.00 
316 29.50 31.50- 26.00 36.50 ose 
34.00 
317 34.50 39.00 or 
318 33.50 38.00 a ba is RA see 
321 26.50 31.00 23.00 33.00 111.00 
347 27.50 a 24.00 33.50 130.00 
405 21.25 27.75 ose eee 
Se. 255 ne. sees cone . ae 
Nickel. 33.25 44.25 41.00 54.00 wise 
Inconel. 41.00 53.50 .... ane oes 165.00 
Monel . 34.75 ee ee ee ee cae cove 
Copper* .... 23.70T 29.65¢ .... paiei 
* Deoxidized, tf 20.20c for hot-rolled. { 26.40c for hot- 


rolled. Production points for carbon base products: Stain- 
less plates, sheet, Conshohocken, Pa. A3 and New Castle, 
Ind. I-4; stainless-clad plates, Claymont, Del. W16, Coates- 
ville, Pa. L7 and Washington, Pa. J3; nickel, inconel, 
monel-clad plates, Coatesville L7; nickel, monel, copper-clad 
strip, Carnegie, Pa., S18. Produetion point for copper-base 
sheets is Carnegie, Pa. Al3. 





BOLTS, NUTS 
CARRIAGE, MACHINE BOLTS 
(F.o.b. midwestern plants; 
per cent off list for less than 
case lots to consumers) 
6 in, and shorter: 

¥%-in, & smaller diam. 7 


oa & %-in. ..... 18. 
-in, and larger .... 17.5 
Longer than 6 in.: 

All diams. ......... 14 


Lag bots, all diams.: 
6 in. and — cane) 
over 6 in. lon; 21 





Ribbed Necked Carriage 26 

Blank ° 34 

Plow 

Step, Elevator, Tap, and 
Sleigh Shoe ........ 21 

Tire Bolts .....ccccese 2 


1 
Boiler & Fitting-Up bolts 31 


NUTS 

H.P. & C.P. Reg. Heavy 
Square: 

¥%-in. & smaller 15 15 
5g-in. . 12 

%-in.-1%-in. .. 9 1 

15 in. & larger 7.5 1 
H.R. Hex.: 

%-in. & smaller 26 22 

fr-in. & %-in. 16.5 

% -in. A+ im, «. a2 

15 in. & larger 8.5 2 
C.P. Hex.: 

¥%-in, & smaller 26 22 

2 


1%-in, & larger 12 


SEMIFINISHED NUTS 
American Standard 
(Per cent off list for less 
than case or keg quantities) 

_ Hvy. 
¥%-in, & smaller.. 


Ss ee rr 15 
1%-in, & larger 13 (8.5 
Light 


%-in, to 
%-in, to 1% 


STEEL STOVE BOLTS 
(F.o.b. plant; per cent off 
list in packages) 

Plain finish 
Plated finishes... 


HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
(1020 steel; packaged; per 
cent off list) 

6 in. or shorter: 
Sg-in. & smaller .... 47 
%-in. through 1 in. ... 40 
Longer than 6 in.: 
-in, & smaller .... 33 
%-in, through 1 in. ... 18 


Se-in. ....06 


A 


-41 & 10 


SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
(Packaged; per cent off list) 
1 in, diam. x 6 in, and 


BHOrter ....sccccccvees 44 
1 in, and smaller diam. 
xX over 6 in. .......- 33 


HEADLESS SET SCREWS 
(Packaged; per cent off list) 
No. 10 and smaller .... 41 
%-in. diam. & larger .. 24 
N.F. thread, all diams.. 18 


RIVETS 

F.0.b, 
Structural \%-in., 
ye-in. under 


WASHERS, WROUGHT 
F.o.b. shipping point, to job- 
bers .-List to 50c off 


ELECTRODES 
(Threaded, with nipples, un- 
boxed, f.o.b, plant) 


GRAPHITE 


midwestern plants 
larger 7.85c 
6 off 








Inches. Cents 
Diam. Length per lb 
17,18,20 60,72 17.00 
8 to 16 48,60,72 17.00 

48,60 18.64 

6 48,60 19.95 

4,5% 20.48 

3 0 21.53 

2% 24,30 22.05 

2 24,30 24.15 
CAI 

40 100,110 7.65 

35 100,110 7.65 

_ 84,110 7.65 

72 to 104 7.65 

tf to 20 34,90 7.65 

60,72 8.16 

10,12 60 8.42 


STAINLESS STEEL 


Bars 
Wire 
C.R. = Struc- 
Type Sheets Strip turals 
301... 41.00 34.00 31. 
302... 41.00 36.50 31.25 
303... 43.00 40.00 33.75 
304... 43.00 38.50 32.75 
309... 55.50 54.50 44.25 
316... 56.50 58.50 48.75 
321. 49.00 48.00 36.75 
347. 53.50 52.00 41.25 
410. 36.50 30.50 25.75 
416. 37.00 37.00 26.25 
420. 44.00 47.00 31.25 
430. 39.00 31.00 26.25 
501. 27.50 26.00 14. 
502. 28.50 27.00 15.25 


Radtinere, Types 301 through 
347 sheet, except 309 E2. 
Brackenridge, Pa., sheets A4. 
Bridgeville, Pa., bars, wire, 

sheets & strip U4. 

Butler, Pa., sheets and strip 
except Types 303, 309, 416, 
420, 501 & 502 A10. 

Carnegie, Pa., sheets and 
strip except Types 303, 
416, 501 & 502, S18, 

Cleveland, strip A7. 

Detroit, strip, except Types 
309, 321, 416, 420, 501 and 
502 Ml. 

Dunkirk,N.Y., bars, wire A4. 

Duquesne, Pa., bars U5, 

Gary, Ind., sheets except 
Type 416 U5. 

Harrison, N. J., strip C18. 

McKeesport, Pa., bars, sheets 
except Type 416 

McKeesport, Pa., bars & wire 
except Types 301, 309, 501 
& 502; strip Types 410 & 
430 only F2. 

Middletown, O., sheets and 
strip except Types 303, 
416, 420, 501 and 502 A10, 

Midland, sheets & strip C18. 

Munhall, Pa., bars U5. 

Pittsburgh, sheets C18. 

Reading, Pa., bars and strip, 
except 55.50c for Type 309 
strip and 44.75c for Type 
309 bars, C4. 

Sharon, Pa., strip, except 
Types 303, 309, 316, 416, 
501 and 502 S3, 

So. Chicago, IIl., 
structurals U5. 
Syracuse, N. Y., bars, 
& structurals C18. 

Titusville, Pa., bars, U4. 

Wallingford, Conn., strip, ex- 
cept 309, W2 quotes 0.25 
cents higher. 

Washington, Pa., bars, sheets 


bars & 


wire 


& strip, except Type 309 
sheets 56.00c and bars 
44.75c, J3. 


Washington, Pa., Types 301 
through 347 sheets & strip 
as listed except 303 & 309; 


316 sheets 61.50c, strip 
63.00c, W4. 
Watervliet, N. Y.,  struc- 


turals & bars A4. 
Waukegan, bars & wire AT. 
West Leechburg, Pa., strip, 
A4, 


Youngstown, strip, except 
Types 303, 309, 316, 416, 
501 and 502 cs. 


COAL CHEMICALS 
Spot, cents per gallon, ovens 
Pure benzol ....30.00-35.00 
Toluol, one deg.. .26.00-33.00 
Industrial xylol ..25.00-33.50 
Per ton bulk, ovens 
Sulphate of ammonia.$32-$45 
Cents per pound, ovens 
Phenol, 40 (carlots, non- 
returnable drums) ..17.25 
Do., less than carlots. .18.00 


Do., tank cars ....... -15.50 

FLUORSPAR 

Metallurgical grade, _ f.o.b. 

shipping point, in Ill., Ky., 

net tons, carloads, effective 

CaF, content, 70%, $43; 
Go, $40. 


Imported, net ton, duty paid, 
metallurgical grade, $33-$35. 


METAL POWDERS 


(Per pound, f.o.b. shipping 
point in ton lots for minus 
100 mesh, except as other- 
wise noted.) 
—~ iron Cents 
8+ % Fe, carlots. + 16.00 
Swedish, c.i.f. New 
York, in bags ..7.40-8.50 
Electrolytic Iron: 
Annealed, 99.5% Fe. 42.50 
——_ + % 
nannies, : ‘99 + ‘% 
Fe(minus 325 inal 58.50 
Powder Flakes 48.50 
Carbonyl Iron: 
97.9-99.8%, size 5 to 
10 microns. .83.00-148.00 
Aluminum: 
Carlots, freight 


wi 
Atomized, 500 lb 
drums, freight al- 


eS . Rae 3.50 
Brass, 10-ton lots 30.00-33.25 
Copper: 

Electrolytic 
Reduced 


Manganese: 
Minus 100-mesh .... 
Minus 35 mesh .... 
Minus 200 mesh .... 
Nickel unannealed .... 
Nickel-Silver, 10-ton 





TOU veccccccssvcscee 44.00 
ROO vccccsesccecuee 38.50 
Solder (plus: cost of 

ae 8.50 
Stainless Steel, 302 ....$1.25 
Re eee 1.69 
Zinc, 10-ton lots. .23.00-30.50 
Tungsten: Dollars 

99%, minus 80 to 200 

mesh, freight allowed: 

over +1000 lb 2.90° 

2000 UD: 6 tdieccweaeie 2.95 

Less than 1000 lb . 3.00 

98.8% minus 65 mesh, 

freight allowed: 

1000 Ib, and over... 4.15 


less than 1000 Ib... 4.25 
Molybdenum 
99%, nora 80 to 200 mesh, 
over 500 lb 2.85 
200 to 500 Ib .... 
less than 200 lb ... 
Chromium, electrolytic 
99% Cr min. ....... 3.50 


METALLURGICAL COKE 
Price per net ton 
BEEHIVE OVENS 
Connellsvll,fur, .$14.50-15.00 
Connellsvll,fdry, .17.00-18.00 
New River, foundry ...19.50 
Wise county, foundry. .15.95 
Wise county, furnace. .15.20 


OVEN FOUNDRY COKE 
Kearney, N. J., icra $22.75 


3.25 





Everett, Mass., ns 
New England, oa. . $24.80 
Chicago, ovens .....-. 21.0 
Chicago, del. ....... $22.45 
Detroit, del. ....... 24.91 
Terre Haute, ovens...22.50 
Milwaukee, ovens 23.75 
Indianapolis, ovens 22.75 
Chicago, del. ...... 26.62 
Cincinnati, del, ..... 25.67 
Detroit, del. ....... 26.65 
Ironton, O., ovens 21.50 
Cincinnati, del. ..... 24.06 
Painesville, O., ovens. .24.00 
Buffao,. del. ........ 26.1 
Cleveland, del. ...... 25.72 
Erie, Pa., ovens 23.50 
Birmingham, ovens 20.30 
Birmingham, del. 21.69 
Philadelphia, ovens ...22.70 


NevilleIsland,Pa.,ovens 23.00 





Swedeland, Pa., ovens.22.00 
St. Louis, ovens ......24.25 
St. Louis, del. -25.38 
Portsmouth, O., ovens. 21.50 
Cincinnati, del. - 24.06 
Detroit, ovens .......- 24.00 
Detroit, del. ...... *25.00 
Buffalo, del. .......- 27. 
Flint, del. ......+.. 26.44 
Pontiac, del. ....... 25.3 
Saginaw, del. ......26.75 
Includes representa- 
tive switching charge of: 
$1.00; ft, $1.45, one-track 
dues being $1.20, two 
tracks $1.40, and three or 


$4.15 freight zone 


from works. 





Detroit 
Clevelé 
Cleve, 


Cincin. 
Chicag 
Chicag 
Milwau 
Milwat 


St. Lor 
st. L. 


Kans. 
KansCi 


Omaha 
Birm’h 
Birm’h 


extra € 
and ov’ 


$78.50; 


Dry Pr 
Freepor 
dale, W 
Wire C 


St. Lou 


Ky., $1 
wa, Ill. 


chemica 
Per net 
burned, 
bags, $ 


Per net 


William 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRODUCTS 


AOE OSASSAMSSSOSSCONNSASCUANUTIAISHE ASS 


ont yw Mee | 


SHEETS— 


(Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras) 


ee ee 








REFRACTORIES 


(Prices per 1000 bricks, f.o.b. plant) 
FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Super Duty: St. Louis, Vandalia, Farber, 
Mexico, Mo., Olive Hill, Hayward, Ashland, 
Ky., Clearfield, Curwensville, Pa., Ottawa, IIl., 
$116.60. Hard-fired, St. Louis, Vandalia, Mo., 
Olive Hill, Ky., $156.20. 
High-Heat Duty: Salina, Pa. $99.60 Wood- 
bridge, N. J., St. Louis, Farber, Vandalia, 
Mexico, Mo., West Decatur, Orviston, Clear- 
field, Beach Creek, Curwensville, Lumber, 
Lockhaven, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, Halde- 
man, Ashland, Ky., Troup, Athens, Tex., 
Stevens Pottery, Ga., Bessemer, Ala., Ports- 
mouth, Oak Hill, O., Ottawa, Ill., $94.60. 
Intermediate-Heat Duty: St. Louis, Farber, 
Vandalia, Mo., West Decatur, Orviston, Beach 
Creek, Curwensville, Lumber, Lockhaven, St. 
Marys, Clearfield, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, 
Haldeman, Ashland, Hayward, Ky., Athens, 
Troup, Tex., Stevens Pottery, Ga., Ports- 
mouth, O., Ottawa, Ill., $88; Bessemer, Ala., 
$79.20. 
Low-Heat Duty: Oak Hill, or Portsmouth, O., 
Clearfield, Orviston, Pa., $79.20; Parral, O., 
$78.50; St. Marys, Pa., $76; Ottawa, IIl., $70. 
LADLE BRICK 
Dry Press: Chester, New Cumberland, W. Va., 
Freeport, Merill Station, Clearfield, Pa., Iron- 
dale, Wellsville, O. $66. 
Wire Cut: Chester, Wellsville, O., $64. 
MALLEABLE BUNG BRICK 
St. Louis, Vandalia, Farber, Mo., Olive Hill, 
Ky., $105.60; Beach Creek, Pa., $94.60; Otta- 


wa, Ill., $90. 

SILICA BRICK 
Mt. Union, Claysburg, or Sproul, Pa., Ports- 
mouth, O., Ensley, Ala., $94.60; Hays, Pa., 
$100.10; Joliet, Rockdale, Ill., E. Chicago, 
Ind., $104.50; Lehi, Utah, Los Angeles, 
$111.10. 
Eastern Silica Coke Oven Shapes (net ton): 
Claysburg, Mt. Union, Sproul, Pa., Birming- 
ham, $92.40. 
Illinois Silica Coke Oven Shapes (net ton): 
Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., E. Chicago, Ind., 
Hays, Pa., $93.50. 

BASIC BRICK 
Per net ton, Baltimore or Chester, Pa. Burned 
chrome brick, $73-$78; chemical-bonded chrome 
brick, $77-$82; magnesite brick, $99-$104; 
chemical-bonded magnesite, $88-$93. 

MAGNESITE 
Per net ton, Chewelah, Wash. Domestic dead- 
burned, %” grains; bulk, $36.30; single paper 


bags, $41.80. 

DOLOMITE 
Per net ton. Domestic, burned bulk; Bonne 
Terre, Mo., $12.15; Martin, Millersville, Narlo, 
Clay Center, Woodville, Gibsonburg, Bettsville, 
O., Billmeyer, Plymouth Meeting, Blue Bell, 
Williams, Pa., Millville, W. Va., $13. 











ORES 


LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORE 

Gross ton, 51%% (natural), lower lake ports. 

After adjustment for analysis, prices will be 
increased or decreased as the case may be for 
increases or decreases after Dec. 2, 1950 in 
applicable lake vessel rates, upper lake rail 
freights, dock handling charges and taxes 
thereon. 





Old range bessemer ........ccccccceee $8.70 
Old range nonbessemer os 8.55 
Mesabi bessemer ...... 8.45 
Mesabi nonbessemer .........seeeeeee 8.30 
SR eS ener eee eee 8.30 


EASTERN LOCAL ORE 
Cents per unit, del. E. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 56.62% concentrates 
COMETACE .ccccscccccsccscvcccccecece 17.00 
FOREIGN ORE 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 
Swedish basic, 60 to 68%: 
Spot 


TONS=tOTM CONTA. oi cicc ci ciicccsces 
North African hematites ° 
Brazilian iron ore, 68-69% 
TUNGSTEN ORE 
Net ton unit, duty paid 
Foreign wolframite and scheelite, per net 
TON UMIt ... cc ceccccccccccceecceee eHaErGar 
Domestic scheelite, del. ..........+ + nominal 
MANGANESE ORE 
Long term contracts, nominal; nearby, 48%, 
duty paid, 79.8c-81.8c per long ton unit, c.i.f. 
U. S. ports; prices on lower grades adjusted 
to manganese content and impurities. 
CHROME ORE 
Gross ton, f.o.b. cars, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean 
freight differential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., or Tacoma, Wash. 
Indian and African 





48% 2.821 cncccece occ cccccccccccesees $32.50 
GBH Bel co cvicccccvccccccesscsccce 35.00-36.00 
45H MO FOAMS: .0bccan es ckcececccececes 

South African Transvaal 
44% TE FACO 2 nc ccrvccccccccccccccscos $19.50 
45% TO PAHO 2 cccccccccrscccccccccces 20.00 
4B M0 TAO 22. ccccccccccccccccccces - 





50% no ratio 28.00-28. 


48% B21 wcccccee sewesseccece coccee ++ $39.00 
MOLYBDENUM 
Sulphide concentrates per Ib, molyb- 
denum content, mines ............0- $0.90 


H.R. 18 Ga., Gal. STRIP——— H.R. Alloy Structural ©———PLATES——— 
Heavier* CR. 10 Ga.t H.R.* C.R.* H.R. Rds. — C.F. Rds. 41408 Shapes Carbon Floor 

New York (city) 6.27 7.29 8.44 6.59 ise 6.42 7.29 9.25 6.40 6.58 8.04 
New York(c’try) 5.97 6.99 8.14 6.29 sites 6.12 6.99 8.95 6.10 6.28 7.74 
Boston (city) .. 6.40 7.20 8.49 6.35 Bae 6.25 7.04 9.25 6.40 6.98 7.88 
Boston (c’try) . 6.20 7.00 8.29 6.15 a 6.05 6.84 9.05 6.20 6.78 7.68 
Phila. (city) .. 7.15 7.05 8.25 6.35 i 6.30 7.11 8.90 6.15 6.30 7.40 
Phila. (c’try) .. 6.90 6.80 8.00 6.10 es 6.05 6.86 8.65 5.90 6.05 7.15 
Balt, (city) ... 5.80 7.04 8.27 6.24 an 6.24 7.09 na 6.34 6.00 7.64 
Balt. (c’try) ... 5.60 * 6.84 8.07 6.04 sas 6.04 6.89 re 6.14 5.80 7.44 
Norfolk, Va. .. 6.50 ee ms 6.70 sé 6.55 7.70 ier 6.60 6.50 8.00 
Richmond, Va. . 5.90 she 8.10 6.10 ioe 6.10 6.90 a 6.30 6.05 7.80 
Wash, (w’hse) . 6.02 7.26 8.49 6.46 Ree 6.46 7.26 Jae 6.56 6.22 7.86 
Buffalo (del.) .. 5.80 6.60 8.29 6.06 Se 5.80 6.65 10.65tt® 6.00 6.25 7.55 
Buffalo (w’hse) . 5.60 6.40 8.09 5.86 Sk 5.60 6.45 10.45tt5 5.80 6.05 7.35 
Pitts, (w’hse) .. 5.60 6.40* 7.75 | 5.65-5.95 6.90 5.55 6.40 10.10tt 5.70 5.75 7.00 
Detroit (w’hse).5.45-5.78  6.53-6.80 7.99  5.94-5.95 7.75 5.84 6.56 8.91 6.09  6.19-6.35 7.28 
Cleveland (del.) 5.80 6.60 8.30 5.89 7.10 5.77  6.60-6.70 8.91 10.02 6.12 7.32 
Cleve, (w’hse) . 5.60 6.40 8.10 5.69 6.90 5.57  6.40-6.50 8.71 5.82 5.92 7.12 
Cincin, (city) .. 6.02 6.59 7.34 5.95 nea 5.95 6.51 Bee 6.24 6.34 7.50 
Chicago (city) . 5.80 6.60 7.95 5.75 ia 5.75 ; : i : ; 
Chicago (w’hse) 5.60 6.40 7.75 5.55 eoe 5.55 6.30 i010 £70 B80 100 
Milwaukee (city 5.94 6.74 8.09 5.8 wae 5. s sg 4 f 
Milwau, our. 5.74 6.54 7.89 5:69 is 3.69 Oba 1024 Hes He tis 
St. Louis (del.). 5.68 6.48 7.28 5.63 SS 1 : .08tts f f 
St. L. (w'hse) . 5.48 6.28 7.08 5.43 XS 543 6.08 *oestte B58 B73 eas 
Kans. City(city) 6.40 7.20 - 8.40 6.35 ke P ue t F 
KansCity (w’hse) 6.20 7.00 8.20 6.15 aun eis 1:00 Rie 6.30 640 180 
Omaha, Nebr. .. 6.13t 0% 8.33 6.13 ee 6.18 6.98 a 6.18 6.38 7.83 
Birm’hm (city) . 5.75 6.55 6.902 5.7 as y b Me. : 
Birm’hm (wise) 5.60 6.40 6.752 5. 4 ee 3:58 33 igs, 5:70 5:98 S23 
Los Ang. (city) 6.55 8.10 9.053 6.60 : 55 : ; 
Oa (ete 6.35 7.90 8.853 6.40 370 e35 rep e358 040 3:70 
san Francisco. . 6.65 7.804 8.903 6.60 He 6.45 8.20 3 6.45 6.50 8.60 
Seattle-Tacoma. 7.05 8.603 9.208 7.30 6.75 9.10 11.15 6.65 6.75 8.80 


* Prices do not include gage extras; { prices include gage and eettios extras, except Birmingham ‘(coating extra exclud 
extra excluded; + includes extra for 10 gage; § as rolled; ++ as pincanas me Base’ 5 & ed) and Los Angeles (gage 
and over; cold-finished bars, 2000 lb and over; 2—500 to 1499 ib; 3—450 to 1499 1 


quantities, 2000 to 9999 lb except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 Ib 
Ib; 4—3500 lb and over; 5—1000 to 1999 Ib. 


FERROALLOYS 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 
Spiegeleisen: (19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si). Carlot 
per gross ton, $75, Palmerton, Pa.; $75, Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago; (16% to 19% Mn) $1 per 
ton lower. 

Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 78-82%, C 7% 
approx.) Carload, lump, bulk $185 per gross 
ton of alloy, c.l, packed, $197; gross ton lots, 
packed, $212; less gross ton lots, packed, 
$229; f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., Welland, Ont., or Ashtabula, O. Base 
price: $187, Johnstown, Pa.; $185, Sheridan, 
Pa.; $188, Etna, Pa.; $190, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Shipment from Pacific Coast warehouses 
by one seller add $33 to above prices, f.ob. 
Los Angeles, Oakland, Portland, Oreg. Ship- 
ment from Chicago warehouse, ton lots $227; 
less gross ton lots, $244 f.0.b. Chicago. Add 
or subtract $2.30 for each 1% or fraction 
thereof, of contained manganese over 82% and 
under 78%, respectively. 

Low-Carbon Ferromanganese, Regular Grade: 
(Mn 85-90%). Carload, lump, bulk, max. 
0.07% C, 25.75c per lb of contained Mn, car- 
load packed 26.5c, ton lot 27.6c, less ton 28.8c. 
Delivered. Deduct 0.5c for max, 0.15% C 
grade from above prices, 1c for max. 0.30% C, 
1.5¢ for max. 0.50% C, and 4.5c for max. 
75% C—max, 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
90% min., C 0.07% max., P 0.06% max.). 
Add 0.5c to above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.5% max.). Carload, lump, bulk 19.15c per 
Ib of contained Mn, carload packed 19.9c, ton 
lot 21.0c, less ton 22.2c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 

Manganese Metal, 2” x D (Mn 96% min., Fe 
2% max., Si 1% max., C 0.2% max.): Car- 
load lump bulk, 34c per Ib of metal; packed, 
34.75c; ton lot 36.25c; less ton lot 38.25c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 2c. 

Manganese, Electrolytic: 250 Ib to 1999 Ib, 32c; 
2000 to 39,999 Ib, 30c; 40,000 Ib or more, 28c. 
Premium for hydrogen-removed metal 1.5c per 
pound, f.o.b. cars Knoxville, Tenn. Freight 
allowed to St. Louis or to any point east of 
Mississippi. 

Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Contract, 
lump bulk, 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si 9.90c 
per Ib of alloy, carload packed, 10.65c, ton lot 
11.55c, less ton 12.55c. Freight allowed. For 
2% C grade, Si 15-17%, deduct 0.2 from 
above prices. For 3% C grade, Si 12-14.5%, 
deduct 0.5c from above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 
High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract, el., 
lump, bulk 21.75c per Ib of contained Cr, c.l., 
packed 22.65c, ton lot 23.80c, less ton 25.20c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

“SM” Ferrochrome: (Cr 60-65% Si 4-6%, Mn 

(Please turn to page 122) 
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Restrictions Tighten on Metals 


Stringency of supplies forces government to ban use of 
aluminum, nickel and other strategic metals in more prod- 


ucts. 


New York—Nonferrous metal con- 
sumers are more concerned about 
supplies, rather than prices. Re- 
strictions on uses are being tightened 
steadily by the government, forcing 
many plants to search for substitute 
materials. Others are converting 
their operations to war work on 
which rated orders apply. 

National Production Authority is- 
sued an order last week providing 
that the secretary of defense may 
reschedule delivery of aluminum 
forms and products which are used 
to make aircraft and guided mis- 
sites. The order may not be used to 
alter the aluminum companies’ pro- 
duction schedules but only to change 
deliveries. Only priority-rated de- 
fense orders may be affected. 

Prices of domestically produced 
copper, lead and zinc are not ex- 
pected to be affected by the “freeze” 
order since they have held unchanged 
for many weeks. Antimony prices 
rose 10 cents a pound last week and 
may be adjusted under the pending 
order. A central purchasing ar- 
rangement may be set up between 
affected countries to control the mar- 
ket for metals in international trade. 
The need for such a program is par- 
ticularly acute in tin which is selling 
at an all-time high as result of in- 
ternational competition. 

Sherritt-Gordon Nickel Co., Toron- 
to, Ont., has received a letter of 
commitment from General Services 
Administration, Washington, to pur- 
chase nickel. GSA is the purchas- 
ing agent for the Munitions Board. 
Sherritt-Gordon will expand some of 
its facilities to take care of the 
added business. 

Executives of American mining 
firms met last week in Chile with the 
President of that country to facili- 
tate the movement of copper to the 
United States. The Chilean Congress 
and press are debating what means 
the Chilean government can provide 
to aid the tight copper situation in 
America and Europe, along with 
what possible benefits Chile may get. 

United States production of re- 
fined copper increased to 109,464 tons 
in December while deliveries to fab- 
ricators amounted to 121,954 tons. 
Refined stocks dropped to only 49,040 
tons at the monthend compared with 
116,027 tons on Jan. 1. 

Zinc—The government is expected 
to ban the use of zinc in nonessential 
products and allocations of the metal 
loom as a possibility. Zinc is con- 
sidered to be in shortest supply of 
all the major nonferrous metals, 

The question of supplies in 1951 
is difficult to forecast, said Ernest 
V. Gent, executive vice president, 
American Zinc Institute Inc., New 
York. “The shortage of concentrates 
and scrap to feed the smelters and 
refineries is the main limiting factor 
(to increased production), but not 
the only one,” he said. “These raw 
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Tin and antimony prices rise 


materials . . . can only be increased 
by long-range planning and with the 
necessary inducements to attract the 
vital risk capital essential to the 
development and extraction of known 
reserves and the search for new 
deposits. At the moment, estimates 
for 1951 indicate an increase from 
domestic mines from 617,000 tons to 
between 660,000 and 690,000 tons, 
not enough to fill the gap.” 


Use of Nickel Restricted 


Washington — National Production 
Authority prohibits the use of nickel 
in a long list of nonessential items. 
The order lists a wide range of prod- 
ucts in which nickel-silver or nickel 
plate may not be used, beginning Mar. 
1 and another list of items in which 
nickel bearing stainless steel or high- 
content nickel alloys may not be used, 
beginning Apr. 1. 

Items covered by the order include 
clad bumpers, grills, hub caps, dec- 
orative trim, roofing, cabinets, auto- 
matic vending machines, jewelry, 
water coolers, hand tools, flat ware, 
toys, and sporting goods. In many 
instances, manufacturers of these ana 
other affected items will be able to 
substitute other less critical materials. 

‘This order supplements an earlier 
NPA action which limits nondefense 
consumption of nickel during the first 
quarter to 65 per cent of the average 
quarterly use during the first half 
of 1950. 


Chromium Mining Boosts Output 


Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.—Chromium 
Mining & Smelting Co. Ltd., which 
was forced to shut down one of its 
furnaces here from October to the 
end of December due to power short- 
age, now has sufficient off peak 
power to operate all its four furnaces 
and the plant now is working up to 
capacity. The company is operating 
all four furnaces at Mead, Wash., and 
the Chicago plant, where some of its 
products are finished if operating at 
capacity. 


Loss of Skilled Labor Feared 


Detroit—Continued orderly change- 
over to defense production is neces- 
sary if copper fabricators are to re- 
tain their irreplaceable labor force, 
says E. R. Lovell, president, Calumet 
& Hecla Consolidated Copper Co., 
Boston. On Jan. 1, the amount of 
copper available for civilian consump- 
tion was cut back 15 per cent, and 
a 20 per cent cutback is scheduled 
for March based on the first six 
months of 1950. Current defense 
orders have offset only part of the 
production curtailment. 

Full production must be maintained 
in the coming months if fabricators 
are to protect. their supply of skilled 
labor. Mr. Lovell pointed out that the 
cut-back in nonmilitary use of copper 


in January and February of 15 per 
cent (based on the first six months of 
1950) is about 25 per cent (based 
on the last three months of 1950), 
Additional cutbacks (20 per cent for 
March on the government base) 
would thus have a much greater im- 
pact on employment than is at first 
apparent, he added. 

“Because of the heavy require. 
ments of other western powers, there 
is little possibility of increasing im- 
ports of foreign copper,’ Mr. Lovell 
said. “Various projects for expand- 
ing domestic production are being 
submitted to the Defense Minerals 
Administration and these eventually 
will add some tonnage to present cop- 
per supplies. However, expansion of 
existing facilities and the develop- 
ment of new properties are neces- 
sarily gradual and time consuming, 
Furthermore, the increasing short- 
age of underground labor will seri- 
ously impair mine expansion in many 
districts. ... Calumet & Hecla has 
large low grade ore reserves and, 
with government co-operation, can 
substantially add to its present out- 
put.” 


Copper Tubing Scarce in West 


San Francisco—Copper tubing has 
joined the steadily growing list of 
metals conspicuous by their absence 
in the San Francisco territory. DO 
numbers make “all the difference,” 
sales representatives say. Requisi- 
tioning of the warehouses by repre- 
sentatives of the copper products 
firms now is of little consequence. 
Orders are forwarded to the fabricat- 
ing divisions of the copper companies 
and, if they are for special products, 
delays of several weeks often are en- 
countered. If of standard sizes, more 
promptness may be expected. Fittings 
—brass and bronze—are in a similar 
status. 


Antimony Price Jumps Ten Cents 


New York — Price of antimony 
jumped 10 cents a pound on Jan, 22 
to the basis of 42.00c, Laredo, Tex., 
for the R.M.M. brand and 42.50c for 
the Lone Star brand. The former 
price level had been in effect since 
Sept. 11, 1950, when a 3% cent ad- 
vance was made effective. 

The advance was attributed to 
higher costs for labor and raw ma- 
terials, including increased prices 
paid for ore. Demand for the metal 
has been greater than supply for 
some time. 

Bradley Mining Co., San Francisco, 
has resumed production of antimony 
at its Yellow Pine smelter, Stibnite, 
Idaho, and has established a price 
of 50.00c per pound, carload lots, 
f.o.b. Cascade, Idaho, for February 
delivery. The company is offering its 
Elk brand antimony oxide at 45.00c 
a pound, f.o.b. Cascade. 


National Lead Builds in Texas 


Houston—National Lead Co., New 
York, has awarded a contract for a 
new office and laboratory building in 
Houston, The company’s Baroid Sales 
Division let the contract to H. K. 
Ferguson Co., Cleveland, for construc- 
tion of an office building and re- 
search center. Completion is sched- 
uled for July. 
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Primary Metals 


per: Electrolytic 24.50c. 


Cop Conn, 
Lake 24.61%4c, delivered, 


Valley; 


NONFERROUS METALS 


(Cents per pound, carlots, except as otherwise noted) 


ALUMINUM 
(30,000 Ib base; freight allowed on 500 Ib or 
more, but not in excess of rate applicable on 
30,000 ‘Ib c.l. orders.) 
Sheets and Circles: 2S and 3S mill finish c.l. 


Plating Materials 

Chromic Acid: 99.9% flake, f.a-b. Philadel- 
phia, carloads, 27.00¢; 5 tons and over 27.50c; 
1 to 5 tons, 28.00¢ ; less than 1 ton 28.50c. 


Brass Ingots: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 29.00c; Copper 2000 to 5000 Ib; f.o.b. 
88-10-2 (No, 215) 43.25c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) Coiled i t : Wiet tne 
00c; No. 1 : f Thickness | Widthsor Flat Coiled Sheet shipping pont, 2 reight allowed; 

an00e; Ho. 1 yellow (We. 605) 25.000. Range, Diameters, Sheet Sheet Circlet trimmed 37.69¢; oval 37.19¢; cast 37.375¢. 

Zinc: Prime western 17.50c; brass special Inches In., Incl. Base* Base Base Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-lb drums, 

17.75c; intermediate 18.00c, East St. Louis; 0.249-0.136 12-48 0.1 Se eae 1000 Ib 61.9¢, under 1000 Ib 63.9¢, f.0.b. NI- 

high grade 18.60c, delivered. 0.135-0.096 12-48 30.6 -: dion agara Falls, N. Y. 

Lead: Common 16.80c; chemical 16.90c; cor- 0.095-0.0 12-48 31.2 29.1 33.2 Sodium Cyanide: 96-98%, %-0z ball, tn 200 

roding 16,90¢, St. Louis 0.076-0.061 12-48 31.8 20.3 35-4 Grams, 110 900 Ib” 20-5007 1000 to’ 19.900 Ib, 

Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 19.00c, 0.047-0.038 12-48 325 29.8 34.0 age tye a * Niagara sh = N. ¥, Packaged 

pigs 18.00c. Base prices for 10,000 lb and 0.037-0.030 12-48 32.9 30.2 34.6 rums a %-cent. 

over, Freight allowed on 500 lb or more but 0.029-0.024 12-48 33.4 30.5 35.0 Copper Carbonate: 54-56% metallic Cu; at Ib 

not in excess of rate applicable on 30,000 lb 0.023-0.019 12-36 34.0 31.1 35.7 bags, up to 200 Ib, 29.25c; over 200 Ib 28.25c, 

— See ge | SR ree ao 

Secondary Aluminum: Piston alloys 30.00- 0.016-0.015 12-36 5.5 . 7. les: oval, car 

30.50c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No, % grade) 0.014 12.24 36.5 33.3 38.9 loads, 70.00c; 10,000 to 30,000 Ib, 68.00¢; 3000 

29.50-30.25e; steel deoxidizing grades, notch 0.013-0.012 12-24 37.4 34.0 39.7 to. 10,000 Ib, 71.00c, 50® to 3000 Ib, 72.00c; 

bars, granulated or shot: Grade 1, 32.00c; 0.011 12-24 38.4 35.0 41,2 1 to Ib, ; under 100 Ib, 77.000; 

grade 2, 30.00-30.25¢; grade 3, 29.00-29.50c: 0.010-0.0095 12-24 39.4 36.1 42.7 f.0.b. Cleveland, 

grade 4, 28.50-29.00c. Prices include freight 0.009-0.0085 12-24 406 37.2 44.4 Nickel Chloride: 100-Ib kegs, 35.00c; 400-Ib 

at c.l. rate up to 75 cents per 100 Ib. —_— a = ae = bbl. 33.00e xe to 10,000 Ib, 32.50e; over 10,000 
. % . . .0.b. land, freight allowed on b 

Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 0.006 12-18 448 41:0 528 > ppg any 8 


ard ingots, 10,000 Ib and over 24.50c, f.0.b. 
Freeport, Tex. 

Tin: Grade A, spot, 185.00c; Jan. 183.00c; Feb. 
181.00c; Mar. 174.00c; Apr. 172.00c. 


Antimony: American 99-99.8% and over but 


* Lengths 72 to 180 inches. t Maximum di- 
ameter, 26 inches. 
Serew Machine Stock: 5000 Ib and over. 
Diam. (in.) —Row — Hexagonal 











Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 Ib and over, nom.; 500 
to 999 Ib, nom.; 200 to 499 Ib, nom.; less than 
200 lb, nom.; ball, 160@ Ib and over, nom.; 
5@0 to 999 Ib, nom.; 200 to 499 Ib, nom.; less 
than 200 Ib, nom.; f.o.b. Sewaren, N. J, 


not meeting specifications below 42.00c; 99.8% or distance R317-T Sodium Stannate: 25 Ib cans only, less than 
_ aa% yoga ane ak Po Mig omg across flats 178- am R317-T4  17S-T4 100 Ib, {2 consumers nom.; 100 oF 300, 
+? 0.125 52. sows eoee rums only, 100 to 500 Ib, nom.; 
for bulk shipments, Foreign, 99%, nominal. 0.156-0.188 22.0 Bae ; Ib, nom.; 2000 to 9900 Ib, nom.; f.0.b, Sew- 
Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99. 9%, base sizes 0.219-0.313 41.5 aides ecce aren, N. J. Freight not exeeeding St. Louis 
at refinery, unpacked, 50.50c; 25-lb pigs, 0.375 40.0 46.0 \s rate allowed. 
53.15c; ‘‘XX’’ nickel shot, 54.15c; ‘‘F’’ nickel 0.406 40.0 Poe veun Zinc Cyanide: 100 Ib drums, less than 10 
a Boge ¥...% =. = cast iron, 0.438 40.0 46.0 é drums 47.7c, 10 or more drums 45.7c, f.0.b. 
po uty. 0.469 40.0 ace coce Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Mercury: Open market, spot, large lots, New 0.500 40.0 46.0 " _Stannous Sulphate: 100 Ib kegs or 400 Ib bbl, 
York, $225 per 76-lb flask. 0.531 40.0 we oon less than 2000 Ib nom.; more than 2000 Ib, 
Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $1.56 per 0.563 40.0 - 5.0 nom., f.o.b. Carteret, N. < 
lb of alloy, f.o.b., Reading, Pa. ‘ 0.594 40.0 mere cae Stannous lide (Anhydrous) : In 400 Ib bbl, 
Cadmium: ‘‘Regular’’ straight or flat forms, 0.625 40.0 43.5 45.0 nom.; 100 Ib kegs nom., f.o.b. Carteret, N. J. 
$2.55 del.; special or patented shapes $2.80. 0.688 40.0 : 45.0 
Cobalt: 97.99%, $2.10 per Ib for 500 Ib (kegs): °. 750-1.000 39.0 41.0 rw Scrap Metals 
a. ee ee ee 11125-1.500 37.5 39.5 410 P MILL WANCES 
7 > ° BRASS ALLO’ 
Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 1.563 37.0 tees tees 20,000 
Silver: Open market, ‘New York 90.16c per oz. 1.625 2.000 ane es te 4 Savetie poate hoger Regex 
Platinum: yg Per ounce from refineries. 1.688-2. : rare cea hanel Clean Rod Clean 
: — ~ wacageag J per ‘roy ounce. LEAD Heavy Bate Turnings 
Wulm Guétee Semaps rr r a. (Prices to jobbers, f.o.b, Buffalo, Cleveland, COMER siccccccscesce 23.00 23. 22.25 
% oe Pittsburgh) Sheets: Full rolls, 140 sq ft or Yellow Brass ....... 20.125 19. 375 18.75 
more $22.00 per cwt; add 50c cwt 10 sq ft z be geet Bronze e197s 21.695 31.1% 
| 140 sq. ft. Pipe: Full coils $22.00 per cwWt. j= = =§ 95% «wseeeseseseees < . a 
Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products = traps ‘and’ bends: List prices’ plus 60%. Gs onde: [tIil 21°75 21.50 21.00 
Red brass 
COPPER AND BRASS = d 85% .ncccccccccces 21.50 21.25 20.75 
Sheets, 24.50c, f.o.b, mill 36,000 lb and over. 
(Base prices, cents per pound, f.o.b. mill) Ribbon zinc in coils, 23.00c, f.0.b. mill, 36,000 80% ncececccvecee 21.375 21.125 20.625 
~— Copper 39.93-41.68; yellow brass 36.86- lb and over. Plates, not over 12-in., 23.50- Muntz metal ..... 19.00 18.75 18.25 
38.28; commercial bronze, 95%, 39.91-41.61; 24.50c; over 12-in., 23.50-24.50c. gg Homan 20%. ae m4 a 
os. bronze, heae 5 é 4 


90%, 39. 48.41.13; red brass, 85%, 38.54-40.14; 
80%, 38.12-39.67; best quality, 39.15; nickel 


“A”? NICKEL 
Base prices f.o.b. mill) 


BRASS INGOT MAKERS’ 


silver, 18%, 50.57-51.91; | phosphor-bronze ( 
grade A, 5%, 58.49-60.20. Sheets, cold-rolled, 71.50c. Strip, cold-rolled, BUYING PRICES 
Rod: Copper, hot-rolled 35.78-37.53; cold- 77.50c, Rods and shapes, 67.50c. Plates, (Cents per pound,delivered eastern refineries, 


drawn 37.03-38.78; yellow brass free ‘cutting, 
31.26-32.63; commercial bronze, 95%, 39.60- 
41.30; 90%, 39.17-40.82; red brass 85%, 38.23- 
39.83; 80%, 37.81-39.36. 
Seamless Tubing: Copper 39.97-41.72; yellow 
brass 39.87-41.29; commercial bronze, 90%, 
= .14-43.79; red brass, 85%, 41.45-43. 05; 80%, 
Wire: Yellow brass 37.15-38.57; commercial 
bronze, 95%, 40.20; 90%, 39.77-41.42; red 
brass, 85%, 38.83-40.43; 80%, 38.41-39.96; 
best quality brass, 39.44. 

per Wire: Bare, soft, f.o.b. eastern mills, 
6.1, POS. 67-29.42, l.c.l. 29.17-29.92. 100,000 Ib 
lots 28.545-29. 295; weatherproof, f.o.b. eastern 
mills, c.1. 29.60, 1.c.1. 30.10, 100,000 Ib lots 
Ln ‘x aoe del. +» 15,000 Ib or more 34. 50, 


Seamless tubes, 100.50c. 
MONEL 
(Base prices, f.o.b. mill) 
Sheets, cold-rolled 57.00c. Strip cold-rolled 
60.00c. Rods and shapes, 55.00c. Plates, 
56.00c. Seamless tubes, 90.00c, Shot and 


blocks, 50.00c. 

MAGNESIUM 
Extruded Rounds, 12 in. long, 1.31 in, in 
diameter, less than 25 Ib, 55.00-62.00c; 25 
to 99 Ib, 45.00-52.00c; 100 Ib to 5000 Ib, 


41.00c. 

TITANIUM 
(Prices per Ib, 10,000 lb and over, f.o0.b. mill) 
Sheets, $15; sheared mill pate, $12; strip, 
$15; wire, $10; forgings, $6; hot-rolled and 
forged bars, $6. 


69.50¢, 


DAILY PRICE RECORD 


carload lots) 
No. 1 copper 21.50*; No, 2 copper 20.00°; light 
copper 19.00*; composition red brass ‘22. 00- 
22.50; radiators 17.50-17.75; heavy yellow brass 
17.75. 


* Nominal. 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, delivered refinery, 
carload lots) 


No. 1 copper 21.50*; No, 2 copper 20.00%; light 
copper 19.00%; refinery brass (60% copper) 
per dry copper content 19.50. 


* Nominal. 
DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots) 


Copper and brass: Heavy copper and wire, No. 
1 20.00; No. 2 18.50; light copper 17.25; No. 


1980 mony Nickel Silver 
Jan, 25 Sey 16.80 17.50 sane 19.00 2 00 50.50 90.16 1 composition red brass 17.00-17.50; No. 1 
Jan, 24 24.50 16.80 17.50 180.00 19.00 42.00 50.50 90.16 composition turnings 16.50-17.00; mixed brass 
Jan, 23 24.50 16.80 17.50 178.00 19.00 42.00 50.50 90.16 ae Oe eee ee ee 
an, 22 0. rass r urnings : 
San. 19-90 Peged 4 17.50 176.00 19.00 42.00 50.50 90.16 light brass 11.00; clean heavy yellow brass 
Jan, 18 24.50 bey +4 pd a rgd Pap por ced 14.50-15.00; new brass rod ends 16.50-17.00; 
Jan, 17 24.50 6.8 : i : ; . ‘ auto radiators 14.50-15.00; cocks and faucets, 
5 18 . 16.80 17.50 176.00 19.00 32.00 50.50 90.16 15.50-16.00; brass pipe 17.00-17.50. 

gan, 18 24.50 16.80 17.50 175.00 19.00 32.00 50.50 90.16 Lead: Heavy 14.50-14-75: battery plates 8.75- 
roa 12-18 24.50 16.80 17.50 172.00 19.00 32.00 50.50 90.16 9.00; linotype “and “stereotype 14.50-14.75; 
can 1. 24.50 16.80 17.50 175.00 19.00 32.00 50.50 90.16 electrotype 12.75-13.00; mixed babbitt 12.25- 
an ne eC eC ee a ee 6 

. 5 é z J . 50.50 90.16 Zine: Old zi 11.00- 
Jan 9 24.50 16.80 17.50 163.00 19.00 32.00 50.50 90.16 10. 75- i i al an ae ae ae 
NOTE: Copper; Electrolytic, del. Conn, Valley; Lead, common grade, St. Louis; Zin 3000; Mathes pipe 
, del, " ic, prime 90.00; — 1 babbitt 58.00-60.0 
western, E. St. Louis; Tin, Straits ,del. New York; Aluminum primary aoke 99%, del.; Antimony, Al um: Clippings 2S 19. 00-19. 50; old sheets 


bulk, f.0.b. Laredo, "Tex.: Nickel, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes ai 
t refine unpacked; 
Silver, open market, New "York. Prices, cents per pound; except silver, cents per Dery , 


15.50-16.00; crankcase 15.50-16.00; borings and 
turnings 12.00-12.50. 
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MARKET PRICES 








Consumers prices, except as otherwise noted, including brokers’ commissions, as reported to STEEL, Jan, 


STEELMAKING SCRAP 


COMPOSITE 
NR TED ats isi cee $46.33 
| ee 46.33 
PRR. BOSD 2 cs. eccd 45.50 
Se ee 26.93 
aan. 2086 ......... 19.17 





Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago 
and eastern Pennsylvania. 








PITTSBURGH 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. .... $46.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. .... 44.50 
No. 1 Busheling ..... 46.50 
No. 1 Bundles ... 46.50 
No. 2 Bundles ... 43.50 
Heavy Turnings ...... 47.00-48.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 38.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 38.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 40.50 
Cast Iron Borings .... 39.50-40.50 
Low Phos. Steel ...... 56.00-57.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

No, 1 Cupola Cast .... 58.00-60.00 


No. 1 Machinery Cast. . 
Charging Box Cast .... 
Heavy Breakable Cast. . 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 46.50 
Rails, Random Lengths 64.00-65.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under. 68.00-69.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 69.00-70.00 
Railroad Specialties ... 65.50-66.50 


CLEVELAND 








IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


Changes shown in italics. 


PHILADELPHIA 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $47.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 45.00 
No. 1 Busheling ....... 45.00 
No. 1 Bundles ......... 47.50 
No. 2 Bundles ........ 00 
Short Shovel Turnings. +4 

Ss . 


Machine Shop 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 37.00 
Low Phos. Punchings and 


Plate, elec. fur. grade. 53.00 
Low Phos. Plate, 5 ft. 

EE ee 53.00 

Elec. Furnace Bundles... 50.00 

Heavy Turnings ...... 47.00 

No. 1 Chemical Borings 45.00 


Knuckles and couplers. 56.00-58.00 
Steel car wheels ...... 56.00-58.00 


No. 1 Yard Cast ...... 
Charging Box Cast .... 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
No. 1 Wheels 

Malleable 


* Nominal 


00° 
70.00-72.00 


CINCINNATI 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
Bushe! 


Cast Iron Borings ..... 


Cast Iron Grades 

No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 70. 
Charging Box Cast .... 60. 
Stove Plate ........... 55. 
Heavy Breakable Cast . 56. 
Unstripped Motor Blocks S 
0. 

7 





NEW YORK 
(Brokers’ buying prices f.o.b. 
shipping point) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $42.00-44.00 
40.00 


. No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 0! 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 41.00 
No. 1 Bundles ........ 42.00-44.00 
No, 2 Bundles ........ 39.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 34.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 34.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 36.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 44.50 
Low Phos. Plate, 5 ft & 

WUNGEP one cccccccccce 44.50 
Elec, Furnace Bundles. 44.50 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 47.00-48.00 
No, 1 Machinery ..... 49.00-50.00 
Charging Box Cast ... 44.00-45.00 
Heavy Breakable ..... 44.00-45.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 41.00-42.00 


BOSTON 
(F.o.b. shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $41.50-42.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 37.00-38.00 
No. I Buniles ...55.+ 41.50-42.00 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 38.00-39.00 
Machine . Turnings ny 00-30. co 
Short shovel Furnings. 1.00-31.. 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 3 00-31. 
Bar Crops and Plate.. .44.50-45.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 44.50-45.00 
Chemical Borings 34.50-35.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Machinery Cast . 50.00-51.00 
Mixed Cast 45, 00- £6. 4 


. Heavy Breakable Cast . 43.50 


BUOYS FOALS so cciccaiesccs 42. 00-88. 00 


CHICAGO 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 









25, 1951; gross tons 


ST. LOUIS 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $46.00-47.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 41.50-42.50 
No. 1 Bundles ........ 4 

No. 2 Bundles ........ 
Machine Shop Turnings 33. 00-34.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 35.00-37.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast ..... 56.00-58.00 
Charging, Box Cast ..... 47.00-48.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 56.00-57.00 
Brake Shoes .......... -00-58.00 
Clean Auto Cast ....... 63.00-65.00 
Burnt Cast ......-+e0- 53.00-54.00 


Railroad Scrap 


R.R. Malleable 
Rails, Rerolling ....... 


Rails, 2 ft and under.. 65.00-67.00 
Uncut Tires .......... 57.00-58.00 
Angles, Splice Bars ... 66.00-68.00 
Railroad Specialties ... 60.00-62.00 


SAN FRANCISCO 





No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $30.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 28.00 
No, 1 Bundles ........ 30.00 
No, 2 Bundles ........ 28.00 
No. 3 Bundles ........ 25.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 16.00 
Low Phos. Electric ... 45.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 42.00-42.50 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 30.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 30.00 
SEATTLE 

No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $32.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 32.00 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 25.50-26.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 25.50-26.00 
No. 3 Bundles ......:. 22.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 20.00 


Mixed Borings, Turnings 20.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 40.00-44.00 





















\ No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 43.00 00-44, 
(Delivered Consuming Plant) Drop Broken Cast .... No, 1 Bundles ........ ap Oe ere hs 
Low —? 18 in. and a. No. 2 Bundles ........ 42.00 Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel$45.50-46.00t UNdEF ..ceceeeeeceee 00 Machine Shop Turnings 34.00-35.00 wo 4 Cupola Cast . ot 42.00-44.00 
Ne 2 Henry Mat. Stn si -e-0 nlite ize Bornes, Turnngs 34.00 38.00 avy Grakable Cail. $004k 
oO. 1 Busheling ...... 45.50-46.00t P a = cam meek de 35.00-36.00 Stove Plate ........... 36.00-38.00 
— 3 Bundies SS eeeeee 45.50-46.00t No, 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 46.00 Tow Phos. ...--...... 52,00-54.00 Unstripped Motor Blocks 33.00-35.00 
Machine ‘Shop Turaings S¢s0ae 90 Eat, Mallable -------  @4.00 ee, ‘Turnads Bundies. de-ooag.on Babes 3° ----7.-177 SORE 
. ~ le is. TO) in: aenenas ¥ eeeeeeeeee 
Short Shore Tess, sp904G99 Halls, Random Lengiie S800 Gat Biracturals....... BoanoLoD Cuan Auto Casi soos 
F ESE ’ i REIN So cc anaes , 
Cast Iron Borings .... 39.50-40.00 a aad sistas 
Low Phos. ........... 00-48.50 Cast Iron Grades Railroad Scrap 
DETROIT Mo, 1 Cupsla Cant .... eresenen Mo. 1 RR. Bessy Mel. #200288 
Cast Iron Grades Clean Auto Cast ...... 64.00-65.00 Rails, Rand Leneths 32 00-33.00 
Se. 2 Cups: ......... 65.00-66.00 (Brokers’ buying prices, No. 1 Wheels .. - 60.00-62.00 ‘Anoiés and Splice Bars 32.00-33.00 
Charging Box Cast. 53.00-54.00 f.o.b. shipping point) Stove Plate .... . 49.00-50.00 “DS pa 
Ove Plate ..-.+.s+06 55.00-56.00 No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel $38.25-39.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 55.00-56.00 Ne, 7 one MAGES . 25-51.00 Railroad Scrap LOS ANGELES 
a Blocks pete a ; a ecccccce 37. Fray No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 46.00-47.00* (Delivered prices) 
Aa tae eda 7 ! 0. usheltn. in be a a sae I-04. x 
Gir Aa Cait 2 BURSA Mone Mop “nianas Sse 09 MMMM oat! Ne: 2 Hear Ue Geet 
PED anecoass «+. 46.00-47.00 Forge Flashings ........ .25-51.00 Rails. Random Lengths 58 00-59 00 No. 1 Bundle . 30.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 34.25-35.00 Rails, 2 ft. and under. 66.00-67.00 No, ——......... 28.00 
Railroad Scrap Cast Iron Borings .... 34.00-35.00 Rails’ 18 in. and under 67.00-68.00 No. 3 Soe, 25.00 
No. 1 RR. Heavy Melt. 46.00-46.50 Punchings & Plate Scrap 42.75-46.00 Rajlroad Specialties 56.00-57.00 Machine Shop Turnings 16.00 
»R. re -00-73.00 Angles, Splice Bars ... 58.00-59. = 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 70.00-71.00 Cast Iron Grades : é nee ee ae tre ee 
s, n. and under 71.00-72:00 No, 1 Cupola Cast .... 54.00-55.00 * Brokers’ buying price. Cast Iron Grades 
a gitandom Lengths 64.00-65.00 Heavy Breakable Cast. 46.00-48.00 No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 45.00-48.00 
Or .2 e\scipicioie's e's = -00-59.00 Clean Auto Cast ...... 59.00-60.00 
Railroad Specialties .. 60.00-61.00 BIRMINGHAM Railroad Scrap 
neu Se .00-61.00 % +" 
Angles, Splice Bars .. 65.00-66.00 No, 1 Heavy Melt, Steel $42.00-43.00 le 
; BUFFALO No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel reed : 
Plus applicable spri No. 1 Busheling ...... 40.00-41. 
ication No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $51.00-52.00 No. 2 Bundles ........ 40.50 HAMILTON, ONT. 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 49.00-50.00 Machine Shop Turnings 34.00-35.00 (Delivered prices) 
No. 1 Busheling ....... 49.00-50.00 Mixed Borings, Turnings 35.50 Heavy Melt. .......6.. $30.00 
VALLEY No. 1 Bundles ......... 50.00-51.00 Short Shovel Turnings. 37 No, 1 Bundles ........ 30.00 
oP. fc “gory eet A Pere Cast Iron Borings ..... 33.00-34.00 Mechanical Bundles ... = 
No. 1 H achine Shop Turnings. a Bar Crops and Plate.. 46.00-47.00 Mixed Steel Scrap ..... 28. 
No. 2 a = omer ery ey 44 Mixed Borings, Turnings 5 00-44.00 Cut Structurals ....... 46.00-47.00 Mixed Borings, Turnings 23.00 
No. 1 Bundles ...... 6.50t Cast Iron Borings ..... 00-44.00 Rails, Remelting ..... 30.00 
Facty. Prod. B Y Short Shovelings ....... vy 00-46.00 Cast Iron Grades Rails, Rerolling ....... 33.00 
y. . Bundles. . 46.00-46.50t & Q 50 
No. 2 Bundles ........ 40.50-42.50 Low Phos. ............ 52.00-53.00 No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 55.00-56.00 RE co cab beeceee mA. 
Machine Shop Turnings 38.00-38.50 a Stove Plate ........-. 49.00-50.00 | Bushelings new factory, 22.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 40.00-40.50 sti aaa rd No. 1 Wheels ...-.---- nominal _,Prep’d ............. ; 
Cast Tron Borings .... 40.00-40.50 fo. 2 Some Raine oes apo eyed Bushelings new ‘factory, 23.00 
WOR, Ss cicccan ss 48.50-49.00 No. achinery ...... ; 00. | #$SpnrneaaBaren =. - ee soci sie e's k 
<r a Malleable .......------ nominal oR Reccnacangd 1350 ett Bee Turnings. .. 23.00 
lus applicable springboard: oO. -R, Heavy Melt. . 
oasis : Railroad Scrap R.R. Malleable ....... nominal Cast Iron Grades® 
Railroad Scrap Rails, 2 ft and under.. 60.00-61.00 Rails, Rerolling ...... 60.00-61.00 No. 1 Machinery Cast. 50.00 
Rails, random size .... 55.00-56.00 Rails, 2 ft and under.. 65.00-66.00 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 46.00-46.50 Railroad Specialties ... 55.00-56.00 Angles and Splice Bars 59.00-60.00 * F.o.b. shipping point. 
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Malleable iron scrap is the principal 
ingredient used in the making of 
new malleable castings. These cast- 
ings are very ductile and can absorb 
tremendous pressures or heavy 


hammering without fracturing. 


mealleakble scrap 


This is one of a series illustrating the 


Malleable castings have a varied 


range of applications and are widely 


used in the railroad, agricultural and 


automotive industries. 


Source: 


Scrap malleable parts of automo- 


biles, railroad cars, pipe fittings, etc. 


specifications: 


meet your every scrap problem. 


many and varied types of scrap required 
in the making of iron and steel for every 
use. Our national organization, manned 


by competent personnel, is ready to 


The scrap must be prepared to meet the physical 
requirements of the cupola and air furnaces, being no 
longer than 1/3 the diameter of the cupola. Air furnaces 
can use slightly larger pieces. 


Malleable scrap must be free of metallic alloys, chrome 
and sulphur because these chemicals produce “hard 
spots” in the castings. 


Rust is very undesirable because of its hydrogen and 
oxygen properties, upsetting the calculations of the 


metallurgist. 


CONSULT OUR NEAREST OFFICE FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF SCRAP 


LURIA BROTHERS AND COMPANY, INC. 


OFFICES 


PLANTS 


LEBANON, PENNA. 
READING, PENNA. 


DETROIT (ECORSE), 
MICHIGAN 


MODENA, PENNA. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
ERIE, PENNA. 
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MAIN OFFICE 


LINCOLN-LIBERTY BLDG. 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Empire Building 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Statler Building — 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Genesee Building 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
100 W. Monroe St. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
1022 Midland Bldg. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
2011 Book Building 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
2110 Railway Exchange Bldg. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
1114 Texas Av. Bldg. 


LEBANON, PENNA. 
Luria Building 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
100 Park Avenue 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Oliver Building 


PUEBLO, COLORADO 
334 Colorado Bldg. 


READING, PENNA. 
Luria Building 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co., Bldg. 


LEADERS IN IRON AND STEEL SCRAP SINCE i889 
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KEYSTONE 


TUBULAR RIVET 













Keystone’s special techniques 
and processing methods have 
produced a tubular rivet wire 
with exceptional forming quali- 
ties for both extruded and 
drilled rivets. 


The wire for drilled tubular 
rivets has the proper hardness 
for longer drill life. The wire 
for extruded rivets has uniform 
metal flow qualities required in 
extrusion headers. Both types 
have just the right ductility for 
cold heading and excellent roll 
crimping. 
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Regardless of the performance demanded in your products, 
consult Keystone for the wire to meet your 
most exacting specifications. 
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Sheets, Strip . . . 


Sheet and Strip Prices, Page 101 & 102 


Cleveland—Rated orders on sheet 
and strip producers’ books run to 
large tonnage and the increase in 
the percentage set-asides under NPA’s 
amended M-1 will substantially in- 
crease the mill load. This means 
that still less flat-rolled tonnage will 
be available for the regular market. 

Percentage set-aside on hot and 
cold-rolled carbon sheets now is 12 
per cent, galvanized 7, enameling 5, 
electrical sheets and strip 7, hot and 
cold-rolled strip 10. Stainless steel 
sheet and strip set-aside now is 25 
per cent, alloy hot and cold-rolled 
sheets and strip 5, and alloy electri- 
cal sheets and strip 7. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
plans to shut down the blooming mill 
at its Campbell Works for extensive 
repairs in March. The mill is ex- 
pected to be out of production about 
a month. 

New York—Non-rated consumers 
of sheets are experiencing increasing 
difficulty in getting tonnages in the 
amount they desire. However, only a 
relatively small percentage of ton- 
nage so far has gone into DO-rated 
orders. By early in second quarter, 
though, these military orders will be 
stepped up materially, it is believed, 
and there will be considerably more 
tonnage for allocated programs. 

Boston—While some non-integrated 
cold strip mills have scheduled for 
April, revisions are likely due to lack 
of hot strip to meet specifications. 
More rated orders are reaching con- 
verters. 

Philadelphia—Sheet fabricating com- 
panies are quickening efforts to ob- 
tain defense work. One manufacturer 
of roller skates, whose future market 
might be jeopardized by stringency 
in plain materials, has scurried around 
and developed work in production of 
rocket caps and more of this sort 
of thing is going on. 

For the present and probably for 
some time to come the great propor- 
tion of plain carbon sheets will be 
going into commercial work. Even 
under the regulation recently an- 
nounced it is necessary for producers 
to set aside only 12 per cent for hot 
and cold-rolled sheets, for DO-rated 
orders, and in hot and cold strip 
only 10 per cent. 

Pittsburgh—Sheet and strip pro- 
ducers are booked through March on 
the set-aside tonnage recently es- 
tablished by NPA. The few openings 
left in April production schedules will 
be quickly filled. Nonintegrated 
cold-rolled sheet and strip producers 
are expected to rely to greater ex- 
tent on conversion steel supplied by 
customers to maintain current pro- 
duction pace. 

Cincinnati — Fabricators not en- 

gaged on military needs are meet- 
ing little success in their efforts to 
get more sheet tonnage. Mill sched- 
ules show a tighter supply situation 
than heretofore despite attempts 
toward conservative bookings to hold 
down carryover. 
. .St. Louis—Granite City Steel Co. 
is catching up on delayed orders for 
cold-rolled sheets and indications are 
the company will be current by April, 
barring sharp increases in its DO al- 
lotment. 

Birmingham—Consumers of sheets 
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CASTINGS ARE PERMANENT 


6495 GRAND DIVISION AVENUE CLEVELAND 25, OHIO 
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HERRINGBONE GEARS 
by Horeburgh a Scots 


@ Here’s why Horsburgh & Scott Herringbone gears are 
quiet and smooth running at all speeds ... 1. Sykes type 
where two or more teeth are always in contact. 2. Teeth 
accurately generated on finest gear cutting machines with 
correct amount of backlash. 3. End thrust entirely elimi- 
nated. 4. Pitch line absolutely concentric with bore. 
5. Rims, arms and hub extra heavy for pitch of gear. It 
will pay you to try these superb gears. 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


GEARS AN 
* CLEVELAND 14, OHIO, 


5112 HAMILTON AVENUE 


U.S. A. 








are worried over probable cutbacks 
in quotas for normal production. De- 
fense orders may soon necessitate 
shaving current allocations for civ- 
ilian use. 

San Francisco—Demand for sheets 
continues heavy with little prospect 
of any easing in supply conditions. 


Alloy Steel... 


New York—While several of the 
NE steels were made standard after 
the last war, the steel industry now 
is studying the possibility of usirg 
even leaner alloys for limited sizes; 
also use of boron in standard steels. 
This is being done with a view to 
conserving use of conventional alloy- 
ing elements, such as nickel and 
chrome. The NE steels which have 
been carried over since World War II 
comprise the 8600, 8700, 9300, 9400, 
9700 and 9800 series. Demand for 
these alloy steels since the outbreak 
of war in Korea has increased more 
than 35 per cent. 


Steel Bars ... 


Bar Prices, Page 101 


Pittsburgh—Alloy and carbon bar 
producers report gradual trend to- 
ward preference for larger sizes on 
rated orders. Some alloy bar mills 
are booked into May on rated ton- 
nage, notably electric furnace grades. 
Recent upward adjustments in per- 
centage set-asides for DO rated or- 
ders are expected to open up some 
rolling time next quarter for addi- 
tional bookings of essential tonnage. 


Cleveland—More pressure is noted 
in the bar market for defense require- 
ments. Shell needs are rising and de- 
mand from the forge shops increas- 
ingly is on DO account. This ex- 
plains last week’s stepup in percent- 
age set aside ordered by the NPA 
for rated business. The setaside had 
been 5 per cent on carbon bars; now 
it is 10, Alloy bar setaside has been 
upped to 35 per cent from 25, while 
that on reinforcing bars is boosted 
to 15 per cent from 5. 

New York—DoO-rated orders for 
bars, especially alloy bars, are in- 


creasing, although delivery promises | 


are not so far extended as early in 
the month for the reason minimum 
set-asides, covering amounts of DO- 
rated orders the companies must ac- 
cept, have since been increased. Some 
producers of alloy bars who were sold 
out through the latter part of second 
quarter can now offer tonnage for 
delivery as early as April and in some 
cases have rolled back shipments to 
March where the request was origi- 
nally for that month but where the 
tonnage was not entered for delivery 
until some time thereafter. 
Boston—More rated bar tonnage 
will go to consumers in March. Under 
former limitations directly rated 
schedules were becoming too ex- 
tended. Lead time on hot-rolled an- 
nealed or heat-treated bars is now 60 
days and cold-finished 90 days. Rated 
bar orders are heavier, notably alloys. 
Philadelphia — Heavy orders for 
shell work are expected soon to stim- 
ulate activity in bars and other types 
of steel. Bar productien in second 
quarter should also reflect needs of 
the locomotive building and repair 
program. It is estimated about 70,000 
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This is WHY you get 


Low Cost Fabrication 












* with (arpenter Stainless Tubing 







When your design calls for Stainless Tubing, you 
can simplify fabrication by sending the order to 
Carpenter. It's easy to see how the wall uniformity 
of Carpenter Stainless Tubing can save you time and 
trouble, just as it did on this water cooler job. 


When this water cooler part was first made 
from sheet, seven operations were used to make 
each piece. Rejects piled up on the floor and unit 
costs were way out of line. Silver soldering was 
practically impossible because the fabricated 
material would not withstand high temperatures. 
Now, they have eliminated six operations— 
from the slitting of sheet to annealing of finished 
parts. By using Type 304 Carpenter Stainless 
Tubing, they make the parts in one reverse 
bending operation. Because of the wall uni- 
formity of Carpenter Stainless Tubing, rejects 
are no problem. And soldering of assemblies 
is a snap. 


... Analysis, Tolerance and Finish are guaran- 
teed on every shipment of Carpenter Stainless 
Tubing. That means new opportunities for you 
to do Stainless jobs at low cost. 


corrosion 
a Rix 


arbenter 3 


STAINLESS TUBING 





THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY 
Alloy Tube Division, Union, N. J. 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT: 
The Carpenter Steel Company, Reading, Pa. ‘““CARSTEELCO”. 





— guaranteed on every shipment 
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VAN DORN 


* Strength 
* Uniformity 
* Economy 


Yes, Van Dorn Weldments are widely known for their 
outstanding quality—for they are backed by Van Dorn’s 
complete fabricating facilities ... experienced design 
engineers ... specially trained workmen. ..77 years’ 
experience in metal working. 


Consult us about your requirements—no obligation, 
of course. The Van Dorn Iron Works Co., 2685 East 
79th Street, Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Sead For 
FREE WELDMENT BOOK 


@ Profusely illustrated; 
describes the many advan- 
tages of weldments,and Van 
Dorn’s extensive facilities. 
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tons of steel of various types per 
month will be required for locomo- 
tive work. 

San Francisco—Demand exceeds 
supply, but sellers report the strain 
of meeting orders on steel bars is not 
as great as in some other items, 

Seattle—Inquiry for small jobs has 
slowed but rolling mills have impres- 
sive backlogs and are operating at 
capacity. Considerable tonnage is 
pending for military installations in 
Alaska, Demand for merchant bars igs 
exceptionally strong. 


Reinforcing Bars .. . 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 101 


Los Angeles — Fabricators are 
working on 10 hour-6 day work week 
schedules to meet customers’ speed- 
ed-up requirements. With expanding 
order books, fabricators have yet to 
feel construction slowdown. Ground 
was broken on Fontana’s largest 
project, the $1 million Fontana high 
school. 


Tubular Goods ... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 104 


San Francisco—Leading sales or- 
ganizations report supplies of tubu- 
lar goods “getting out of sight.’’ Even 
specialty items, like electrically 
welded tubing, are extremely difficult 
to obtain. 

Seattle—Cast iron pipe demand is 
increasing as the season advances. 
Most bid calls include alternatives 
due to slow deliveries from eastern 
plants which are specifying delivery 
in 180 to 200 days. 


Plates... 


Plate Prices, Page 101 


New York—Apart from rated ton- 
nage, plate producers are out of the 
market. They are receiving nonrated 
specifications but are not entering 
them in their books until around the 
middle of next month when they will 
set up schedules for April. On al- 
located programs they undoubtedly 
will be in position by that time to set 
up schedules for the entire second 
quarter, as these programs are usu- 
ally laid out on a quarterly basis. 

Boston — Directly rated tonnage 
schedules extend into May with pros- 
pect of lower allocations for civilian 
uses in second quarter. Essential 
and DO tonnage requirements are not 
heavy in this area, but district alloca- 
tions are affected at mill levels by in- 
creasing overall demand. 

Philadelphia—Plate producers an- 
ticipate substantially heavier defense 
work in second quarter as new special 
programs for locomotive construc- 
tion and repairs and cargo vessels 
have become established. A program 
for oil country goods also will have 
bearing, to say nothing of a step-up 
in DO-rated orders for military pur- 
poses. 

i — Plate mills are heav- 
ily booked ahead. Additional needs 
for car production are indicated for 
the immediate future. 

. \Seattle—Expansion programs of 
several large oil companies at Pacific 
northwest centers involve increased 
tankage and a considerable tonnage 
of plates, Award of 2500 tons of steel 
piling for the Seattle viaduct pends. 
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Tin Plate ... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 102 


Pittsburgh — Tin plate producers 
are awaiting decision by the National 
Production Authority as to how much 
pig tin will be available to them for 
second quarter production schedules. 
Consumers are requesting firm com- 
mitments for the period and the 
lead-time requirement for April ship- 
ments is Feb. 15. Tin plate setaside 
is unchanged at 5 per cent but regu- 
lations covering end-use limitations 
and maximum coatings on containers 
are expected momentarily. 

San Francisco—California’s canned 
pack of fruits and vegetables reached 
65,561,774 cases in 1950 from 63,109,- 
075 in 1949, according to figures re- 
leased by the Canners League. Vege- 
tables gained to 33,021,774 cases from 
30,529,075 more than offsetting a loss 
in fruits to 32,540,000 from 32,580,000. 


Structural Shapes .. . 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 101 


Boston—For relatively early deliv- 
ery, around three months on 300 tons 
or less, fabricated structural steel 
prices are again near postwar peak 
with 15.00-16.00c per pound frequent- 
ly paid. Shops, in turn, are paying 
premium prices for plain material, 
sometimes from stock outside this 
district. New tonnage being esti- 
mated is lower. Bridge programs are 
delayed and restrictions on some 
types of construction are slowing in- 
quiry. Considerable long-range pow- 
er plant construction is on boards and 
one 1100-ton contract has been placed 
at New Haven. Connecticut has also 
closed on bridges, 2600 tons. 

New York—It is still too early to 
appraise the influence of governmen- 
tal restrictions on commercial build- 
ing as regards structural steel ton- 
nage now on order with fabricators. 
Unquestionably various orders on 
fabricators’ books on which no fab- 
rication has been started and for 
which no work has been begun on 
site preparation will not be given the 
green light by government. How- 
ever, fabricators’ backlogs will be 
less affected than others, especially 
where the shops have long anticipat- 
ed controls and have been moving 
cautiously in accepting certain types 
of work. Some large fabricators 
doubt if restrictions wjll ease current 
delivery promises by more than two 
months at most. These fabricators’ 
backlogs now range up to 14 months. 

Philadelphia — Structural fabrica- 
tors are moving cautiously in fig- 
uring new business, Even industrial 
projects are being scrutinized care- 
fully. Placing of the 6000-ton power 
plant for the Philadelphia Electric 
= at Cromby, Pa., is expected short- 
ly. 

Los Angeles—Shortages of struc- 
turals and plates is slowing opera- 
tions of oil well equipment fabri- 
cators. Suppliers of the nonrated oil 
industry are getting only about 10 
per cent of steel they need. 

San Francisco—Possibly invoking 
an idea of how thin the supply is 
Spread is a report by one fabricator 
that it is only getting about 25 per 
cent of the structural shapes it was 
able to obtain six months ago. 

Seattle—Fabricators have better 
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More production . . . ground faster. That’s 
why the foreman is so well pleased with 
himself . . . and with the rugged, stand-up 
performance of Simonds Abrasive Com- 
pany resinoid bonded grinding wheels... 
real money savers on production operations 
...and part of a complete line including 
w grinding wheels, mounted wheels and 
SIMONDS é i ? 
"ABRASIVE CO points, segments and abrasive grains. 


Bulletin ESA 62 describes Simonds 
Abrasive Company resinoid bonded wheels. 
Let’s send it to you, together with full in- 
formation on our complete line and the 
name of your nearest Simonds distributor. 
Write for them today. 





SIMONDS 


ABRASIVE CO. 












SIMONDS ABRASIVE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 37, PA. DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES J 


Division of Simonds Saw and Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass. Other Simonds Companies: Simonds Steel Mills, Lock- 
port, N. Y., Simonds Canada Saw Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que. and Simonds Canada Abrasive Co., Ltd., Arvida, Que. 
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Mopping up 
a production problem 
with CLEARING presses 








O-Cedar Corp’n, Chicago, recently introduced a new type 
of floor mop which has made a big hit with American house- 
wives. A quartet of Clearing presses is turning out the several 
stamped parts required in an uninterrupted production stream. 
Two of the presses are fed automatically from coiled strip stock 
and progressive dies result in a finished stamping at every stroke. 
To produce their modern mops, O-Cedar chose modern Clear- 
ing presses for their precision and dependability. If you have, or are 
expecting, a mass production requirement of large or small parts, it will 
pay you to consult Clearing. 





CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION 


6499 WEST 65TH STREET x CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 
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than average order backlogs, but 
scarcity of certain steel*items is re- 
stricting bidding. Several important 
Alaskan projects involve iarge ton- 
nages. 


Semifinished Steel .. . 
Semifinished Prices, Page 101 


Los Angeles—Despite production 
troubles and shortages of semifin- 
ished steel Kaiser Steel Corp. in De- 
cember shipped a record 70,000 tons 
of finished steel products. Approxi- 
mately 15 per cent of Fontana’s pro- 
duction capacity is set aside for DO 
orders. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 103 


Cleveland—Increase in the mill set- 
aside on certain wire products under 
amended NPA order M-1 will further 
tighten supply for the general mar- 
ket. Under the amended regulation 
the setaside on low carbon drawn 
wire is unchanged at 5 per cent, but 
wire rod is up to 10 per cent from 
5, and high carbon drawn wire is in- 
creased from 5 to 15 per cent. Stain- 
less and alloy setaside is 25 per cent. 
Lead time is unchanged at 45 days. 
Wire rope and strand, netting and 
welded wire fabrics are brought un- 
der inventory control in the amended 
order. 

Pittsburgh—Sellers note moderate 
increase in rated tonnage bookings. 
However, the 5 per cent set-aside on 
DO orders apparently is adequate on 
low carbon drawn wire grades since 
it was not increased as was the case 
on other steel products for March 
shipment. However, tight supply in 
wire rods necessitated raising the 
percentage set-aside from 5 to 10 per 
cent and on high carbon drawn wire 
from 5 to 15 per cent. 

Boston — Rod supply to balance 
heavy demand is tightening, notably 
alloy grades. Volume of rated orders 
for alloys is increasing. 

Birmingham—Wire products are 
being distributed on the basis of 
customers’ purchase records and ap- 
parent need. Weather has slowed 
down construction to considerable de- 
gree. 


Fasteners ... 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 104 


Pittsburgh — Fastener producers 
are seeking allocation of steel so they 
can supply stepped-up railroad re- 
quirements. At present needs for es- 
sential programs are deductible from 
regular mill allotments. > 


Metallurgical Coke... 


Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 104 


Pittsburgh—Recent coal wage set- 
tlement is expected to force upward 
revisions in prices for beehive and 
oven foundry and furnace coke. 
Pending decision on the railroads’ re- 
quest for a 6 per cent across-the- 
board increase in freight rates is an- 
other factor that coke producers 
must consider in determining future 
price policy. 

Cleveland—Rise in oven coke prices 
is expected to offset any increase in 
coal prices resulting from the 20 cents 
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per hour mine wage increase. Word 
in the trade last week indicated bi- 


tuminous coal prices in Pennsylvania, 


Ohio and northern West Virginia will 
be raised from 20. cents to 35 cents 
per ton Feb. 1. 


Rails, Cars... 


Track Material Prices, Page 103 


Birmingham—Largest order for 
railroad cars ever placed in this dis- 
trict was awarded Jan. 22 to the 
Bessemer plant of Pullman-Standard 
Car Co. by the Louisville & Nashville 
railroad. The order is for 3000 fifty- 
ton standard coal hoppers and 2200 
PS-1 box cars. 


Pig lron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 100 


Cleveland—Under NPA order M-1, 
amended, consumers are permitted to 
carry no more than a 30-day inven- 
tory of pig iron. Some trade interests 
think this limitation too severe since 
normally foundries carry around a 
45-day stockpile. However, few shops 
have been able to build such stocks 
over recent months so that the regu- 
lation does not mean too much under 
present stringent supply conditions. 
In the trade the inventory limitation 
on pig iron is thought to be the likely 
forerunner of probable allocation of 
iron to defense requirements. How- 
ever, no indication has yet been given 
that such action is in the cards for 
early application. Some foreign iron 
is coming into this area, largely 
malleable and basic, at prices ranging 
from $65 to $70 c.i.f. 

Under amended M-1 pig iron orders 
carry 45 days lead time, iron with 
more than 6 per cent silicon not be- 
ing included. Malleable and gray iron 
castings, exclusive of cast iron soil 
and pressure pipe, also now come un- 
der M-1, provision being made for 60 
days lead time and product limitation 
or setaside of 20 per cent, 

Buffalo—Urgency continues to rule 
demand for merchant pig iron. Talk 
is heard of allocations and controls 
to assure a flow of material to gov- 
ernment contractors. 

Pittsburgh—Demand for cast arm- 
or castings has improved substantial- 
ly. Foundries producing heavy ma- 
chinery castings and specialties for 
expansion programs in the railroad, 
steel, aluminum and other industries 
expect to operate at ‘practical ca- 
pacity throughout 1951. Pittsburgh 
Steel Co. plans to increase its pig 
Iron capacity by an _ undisclosed 
amount through enlarging of two 
= blast furnaces at Monessen, 

a. 


New York—Shortage of pig iron 
hasn’t yet reached the point where 
district consumers have had to cur- 
tail operations. That point isn’t far 
off, some buyers believe, and also if 
foundries generally were to go on a 
6-day week basis they soon would 
not have enough iron to carry on at 
this higher schedule, it is felt. 

_ Actually a few foundries are work- 
ing on a 6-day schedule and certain 
others have sufficient business in 
sight to go to such a schedule if they 
desire to do so. But in some cases 
at least they are holding off because 
of the overtime wages and also fear 
the men would knock off with more 
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No waste in cutting 
skid-resistant 


U-S°S MULTIGRIP 
FLOOR PLATE 


@ The symmetrical design of U-S°S Multigrip Floor Plate 
minimizes waste in cutting, making possible neat instal- 
lations at minimum cost. And regardless of the way the 
plate is laid or the angle from which it is approached, 


Multigrip provides positive skid resistance in all direc- 
tions ... it’s safe, wet or dry! Multigrip is easy to clean, 
too. There are no pockets to hold dirt, grease, water... 
drainage is complete and i diat 

Whether used on small step-plates of machinery or to 
cover .entire factory floors, Multigrip installations are 
neat, comfortable underfoot, economical to maintain, 
permanent... and safe. Get further information about 
Multigrip from your. nearest steel warehouse or write to 
us direct. 





Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, Birmingham 
United States Steel Company, Pittsburgh 
United States Steel Supply Company 
Warehouse Distributors, Coast-to-Coast 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


MULTIGRIP FLOOR PLATE 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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dieselization 


Diesel engines in railroad 
locomotives are piling up 
an enviable trouble-free 
performance record. Many 
castings in these engines con- 
tain specified Molybdenum 
contents. - 


When wear or heat must be 
resisted, and high strengths 
are required, the use of 
Molybdenum in cast iron is 
becoming more and more 
routine. 


The listing of a cylinder liner 
for Diesel use in railroad lo- 
comotives containing 3.20% 
Carbon, 1.90% Silicon, 0.85% 
Manganese, with 0.20% Chro- 
mium, 0.40% Molybdenum 
and 0.45% Nickel added can 
be found on page 10 of our 
new booklet —“Applications 
of Molybdenum Cast Irons.” 


Dozens of other alloy cast iron 
compositions used in Diesel 
engines, as well as hundreds 
of other Molybdenum. 
containing compositions are 
similarly listed in this new 
booklet. Write for it! 


Climax Molybdenum Company 











“Applicati > 
Mapbdenum ist Irons” 
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or less regularity on some other day 
of the week instead so that opera- 
tions wouldn’t be stepped up suffici- 
ently to make it worth while, con- 
sidering the extra cost. 

For the present and for some time 
past foundries have been relying up- 
on an increasing amount of pig iron 
in ferroalloys, along with more for- 
eign iron, to sustain operations. 

Foreign iron is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain. Some im- 
porters haven’t anything more to of- 
fer for shipment in first half but 
others can promise shipments for late 
March and April and at reasonable 
prices under the circumstances. 

Believed to be the first sizable ton- 
nage of Brazilian pig iron exported 
from that country to the United 
States, 11,200 tons left Victoria Jan. 
17 for Philadelphia, aboard the SS 
Ernesto. Another cargo’ of Bra- 
zilian iron, 8000 tons, is being loaded 
for early shipment to this country. 


Boston—Foundry melt has built 
up to point more iron consumers are 
showing concern as to supply. 

Cincinnati—Furnace interests are 
holding firmly to their policy of 
spreading available pig iron among 
melters. 

St. Louis—Negotiations for sale 
of Koppers Co.’s two blast furnaces 
at Granite City, Ill., which supply 90 
per cent of the district’s iron, to Gran- 
ite City Steel Co. have been under way 
several weeks. Consumers are con- 
cerned at what may happen to their 
supplies, since Granite City Steel al- 
ready takes half of Koppers’ 1060- 
ton daily output. 

Birmingham — Growing shortage 
of merchant pig iron is reported. 
Sellers are dividing output as equably 
as possible. 


Scrap... 


Scrap Prices, Page 108 


Pittsburgh—Mills refuse to pay 
above formula price levels for open- 
hearth grades. Little remote tonnage 
is shipped here from the northeastern 
area on old orders due to higher prices 
paid by mills in that district. Mill 
scrap inventories, in combination with 
anticipated heavy influx of customer 
scrap, are ample for the present. 
Heavy demand for cast grades is un- 
abated. Some trade officials antici- 
pate a substantial reduction in prices 
for cast scrap when price ceilings 
are established. 

Detroit—Scrap market came to a 
full boil last week with some lists 
being bid in at about $10 over the 
formula for No. 1 grades as traders 
gambled that only a small quantity 
could be shipped out of generators’ 
plants at these prices and the rest 
would come under the expected ceil- 
ing. Some, therefore, expect to have 
more scrap under contract than would 
have been obtained from more con- 
servative bidding. Contracts gener- 
ally are made with the understanding 
that prices are subject to government 
ceiling at time of delivery. Conse- 
quently, every dealer was working 
feverishly to get as much scrap out 
of his yard as possible before the 
freeze. 

Chicago—Scrap trading is at a 
minimum pending government action 
on prices. Prices on all grades are 
unchanged. Mill buying is held in 








CABINET BENCH 


is worth waiting for... 


The HALLOWELL Cabinet Bench 
has more “custom” features than 
any other stock bench we know 
of. All-steel construction, several 
top materials, ample storage 
space, standardized multiple 
units and accessories and true 
good looks make it well “worth 


waiting for.” 
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STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
JENKINTOWN 33, PENNSYLVANIA 
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——— MARKET NEWS 


abeyance but receipts are in good 
volume, brokers shipping against old 
orders. It is reported, but not con- 
firmed, some steelmaking scrap is 
moving east from this area at an 
f.o.b. price approximately $1 over the 
local schedule. 


Boston — Confusion marks steel 
scrap prices previous to expected roll- 
back in prices. Usual differentials 
between grades collapsed as some ad- 
vanced about $5 per ton while others 
moved upward less than half that 
amount. Bulk of activity centers in 
No. 2 heavy melting around $38.50 
shipping point. 

New York—Pending details of gov- 
ernment price controls, brokers’ buy- 
ing prices are uncharged. 


Philadelphia—Details of price freeze 
on scrap are awaited by the trade as 
this issue goes to press. Meanwhile, 
prices on principal steelmaking grades 
are unchanged. Low phos grades ad- 
vanced $2 to $53. Electric furnace 
bundles are higher at $50. 


Buffalo—Scrap prices soared $5.50 
to $6.75 per ton in this area as sub- 
stantial orders were placed by a mill 
consumer. The business followed ru- 
mors of other buyers negotiating se- 
cretly for tonnages above formula 
prices. Recent sales boosted No. 1 
heavy melting to $51-$52. 


Cincinnati—Iron and steel scrap 
prices are holding at formula on old 
contracts. New business is desultory 
as dealers await price control devel- 
opments. 


St. Louis—Scrap market is inactive, 
awaiting control developments. Prices 
are unchanged, except for minor ad- 
justments. 


Los Angeles—With price controls 
expected momentarily the district 
scrap market is confused. Buying of 
foundry grades has tapered because 
melters anticipate lower prices. The 
steel mills, however, are in the mar- 
ket for steelmaking scrap on a sub- 
stantial scale. Sales of No. 1 heavy 
melting are being made at prices 30 
per cent higher than posted. 


San Francisco — Brokers report 
slightly lower average price for No. 
1 cupola cast and unchanged levels 
for steelmaking grades. 

Seattle—Scrap buyers are explor- 
ing every possible source as mills 
continue to press for tonnage. 


Cleveland—Scrap is moving at fast 
pace in this district. «Mills are re- 
ceiving good tonnages on old con- 
tracts, but are awaiting the govern- 
ment’s price action before making 
hew commitments. If scrap prices 
are pegged at levels prevailing in the 
first week of January, there will be 
little change here from present lev- 
els; No. 1 heavy melting was quoted 
$45.50-$46 during both periods. 


Fluorspar ... 


Fluorspar Prices, Page 104 


Cleveland—Washed gravel fluor- 
Spar prices advanced $2 Jan. 15 to 
the basis of $43 for the 70 per cent 
grade and $40 for the 60 per cent 
grade. These prices are on the basis 
of effective CaF, content, net tons 
in carload lots, f.o.b. shipping point 
in Illinois and Kentucky. 
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Write for Literature Describing 
EUCLID CRANES and HOISTS. 











Euclid offers a 


complete line 
of hoistsin var- 
ied types and 
capacities, in- 









@ This 15 ton Heavy Duty Mill Type Hoist is 
designed and built especially to render effi- 
cient, economical service. 


It features: MILL TYPE MOTORS—MAG- 

: NETIC CONTROL—MASTER SWITCHES IN 

naesiepaptrr si CAB—DYNAMIC LOWERING—HYDRAULIC 

tie banca TROLLEY BRAKE—SPRING BUMPERS— 
SAFETY FACTOR OF 8. 


found in other 
hoists. Here is power when you want it and strength 
where you need it with coordinated precision 
control for ease of operation. 








THE EUCLID CRANE & HOIST CO. 








Profits 1364 CHARDON ROAD «+ EUCLID, OHIO 

















For Automatic Feeding to 
Punch Presses—Press Brakes 





A press brake equipped with Wittek No. 6-L Automatic Roll Feed 


You lant Beat WITTER 


Wittek Roll Feeds are made in standard models to meet omnes 
requirement in the automatic feeding of strip stock to pun 
presses or press brakes. The distinguishing feature is their simple 
and economical method of operation which does away with com- 
plicated parts thereby assuring speed and accuracy in the feeding 
of various kinds and thicknesses of material. 

Wittek Adjustable Reel Stands‘are designed as companion units 
to Wittek Automatic Roll Feeds and are available in seven dif- 
ferent models to handle ALL types of coiled strip stock and wire 
being fed to punch presses or similar production machinery. 

Special units of Wittek Automatic Roll Feeds and Adjustable 
Reel Stands are engineered to meet unusual requirements. 

Write for complete descriptive literature 


WITTEK Manufacturing Co. ge? cpere 
4328 W. 24th Place MN-telNlN 44401; 
Chicago ‘23, Ill. AND 
. REEL STANDS 
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ENGINEERS 


TO DESIGN, REDESIGN, 
OR DEVELOP 
YOUR PRODUCT 


ENGINEERS 


TO TOOL AND EQUIP YOUR 
PLANT FOR THE BEST 
PRODUCTION ECONOMICS 


NGINEERS 


TO GET YOUR NEW 
PRODUCTION GOING 
AND KEEP IT GOING 


NGINEERS 


TO REDUCE YOUR COSTS 
AND 
IMPROVE YOUR QUALITY 


IONEER 
| NGIMEERING 


& MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS, 
CONSULTANTS AND 
PRODUCTION SPECIALISTS 


19669 JOHN R STREET 
DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 


INQUIRIES PROMPTLY ANSWERED 








Warehouse ... 
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Pittsburgh — Upward adjustments 
in percentage setasides on rated ord- 
ers means further reduction in ton- 
nage receipts by warehouses. Prac- 
tice of some distributors limiting ord- 
er acceptance to rated tonnage on 
a few products in short supply so as 
to assure partial replacement of de- 
pleted inventories was criticized by 
NPA officials recently and prompted 
a threat by the agency to revise steel 
warehouse order M-6. 

Cleveland—Prospects for substan- 
tial early replenishment of steel 
warehouse stocks is further dark- 
ened by the increase in mill tonnage 
setasides on the various products for 
DO orders under amended M-1 of the 
National ‘Production Authority. Dis- 
tributors’ needs must be cared for 
only after rated tonnage require- 
ments have been provided for under 
NPA order M-6 which has been in 
effect since late last fall. 

Boston—What may be expected 
from mills under warehouse quotas 
for February is conjectural. Nor- 
mally next month would test the 
warehouse allotment order, but indi- 
cations are many suppliers will not 
get out the tonnage expected. Mean- 
while, warehouse stocks are depleted 
on more products with demand well 
in excess of inventory. 

New York — Distributors are fre- 
quently hampered by relatively low 
quotas based on orders last year. De- 
mand for steel from warehouse ex- 
ceeds supply. 

Philadelphia—Some warehouses re- 
port business will be off slightly this 
month due to scarcity of steel. Ware- 
house order M-6 has not proved as 
helpful as anticipated. 

Cincinnati—Mill shipments to ware- 
houses are shipping because of in- 
ability to fill commitments. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 

3000 tons, power house, Paducah, Ky., to 
Ingalls Iron Works, Birmingham, Ala. 

1885 tons, including 950 tons silicon steel, 
792-foot, four-span deck girder bridge, 
Housatonic river, Newton-Southbury, Conn., 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; Mariani 
Construction Co., New Haven, general con- 
tractor. 

1780 tons, garage, Pennsylvania Railroad sta- 
tion, New York, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

1200 tons, power house, Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co., Sunbury, Pa., through Foster 
Wheeler Co., New York, to Bethlehem Steel 
Co. 

1100 tons, power plant, United Illuminating 
Co., New Haven, Conn., to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

1000 tons, transmission towers, principally in 
the vicinity of Paterson, N. J., for Public 
Service Corp. of New Jersey, Newark, N. J., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

1000 tons, state bridges, Montgomery county, 
Pennsylvania, to the American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

700 tons, warehouse and office building, Ray- 
theon Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass., to Ameri- 
can Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; Thomas 
O’Connor & Co., Cambridge, Mass., general 
contractor. 

650 tons, warehouse, Frankford Grocery Co., 
Philadelphia, to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

350 tons, three-span continuous rolled beam 
bridge with 173-foot square span over New 
Haven railroad, Darien, Conn., to Phoenix 
Bridge Co., Phoenixville, Pa.; Brunalli Con- 


struction Co., Southington, Conn., general 
contractor. 
210 tons, two-span continuous plate girder 


MARKET NEWS 





bridge with skew span of 205 feet over Wil. 
bur Cross highway, Tolland, Conn., to 
Phoenix Bridge Co., Phoenixville, Pa.; En- 
field Road Construction Co., Thompsonville, 
Conn., general contractor. 

165 tons, overpass over Post road, 130-foot 
single span composite girder bridge, Darien, 
Conn., to Phoenix Bridge Co., Phoenixville, 
Pa.; Brunalli Construction Co., Southington, 
Conn., general contractor. 

150 tons, prefabricated warehouses for various 
Washington state plants, also 50 tons shapes 
for Eastern Washington industry, to Lecken- 
by Structural Steel Co., Seattle. 

150 tons, Widener Memorial School, 
delphia, to Bethlehem Steel Co. 
120 tons, four stringer bridges, Cummington- 
Goshen, Mass., to Phoenix Bridge Co,, 
Phoenixville, Pa.; Thomas B. Rawson, Wo- 

burn, Mass., general contractor. 

117 tons, bridge 6734, Norman county, Minne- 
sota, to Illinois Steel Bridge Co., Jackson- 
ville, Ill, 

110 tons, Du Pont plant, Sussex county, Dela- 
ware, to ~Bethlehem Fabricators Ine, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


6000 tons, relocation of bridge over Milwaukee 
Railroad, Chamberlain, S. Dak., for United 
States Engineer, Omaha, Nebr.; bids Feb, 
14. 

1500 tons, towers and other installation, Navy 
communication center, Jim Creek, Wash; 
bids in Jan. 19. 


Phila- 


Medical Center, 


950 tons, Mayo Memorial 
Minneapolis, for University of Minnesota; 
bids Feb. 21. 

900 tons, power station, unit No. 3, Kentucky 


Utilities Co., Tyrone, Ky.; bids Jan. 31; 
Sargent & Lundy, Chicago, engineers. 
800 tons, addition, Federal Reserve Bank, 

Boston; pending. 

700 tons, plant, Philco Corp., Philadelphia, for 
erection in Edgerly, Bucks county, Penn- 
sylvania; bids Jan. 30. 

590 tons, bridge 6483, Red Wing, Minn.; bids 
in, 

580 tons, 
crossing, 
bids Feb. 7. 

500 tons plus, also bridge grid decking; bids to 
Luke Nichols, president, Port Commission, 
Hood River, Oreg., Jan. 31. 

495 tons, bridge F-194, Washington county, 
Iowa; bids in. 

415 tons, bridge 6484, Red Wing, Minn.; bids 
in. 

370 tons, kitchen and new patients building, 
hospital, Reading, Pa.; bids closed. 

350 tons, Washington state Lewis county truss 
bridge; bids to Olympia, Feb. 6. 

300 tons, powerhouse, gates, hoists, Albeni 
Falls, Idaho, dam project; plans out, bids 
soon to U. S. Engineer, Seattle. 

300 tons, warehouse, garage and office, Metro- 
politan Edison Co., York, Pa. 

250 tons, Quaker Rubber Mfg. Co., Tacony, 
Philadelphia; bids Jan. 29. 

200 tons, bridge, Pennsylvania railroad, Ed- 
dington, Pa.; bids Jan. 31. 

211 tons, bridge F-554, Pottawattamie county, 
Iowa; bids in. 

190 tons, bridge SN-1853, Cass county, Iowa; 
bids in. 

175 tons, central office, Bell Telephone Co., 
Asbury, N. J.; pending. 

150 tons, three bridges, 
road; bids Jan. 31 

150 tons, Spokane industrial building; bids 
soon; Sig Ivarsson, Seattle, engineer. 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 

2000 tons, Ladd and Eielson air fields, Alaska, 
barracks and other military construction, to 
Northwest Steel Rolling Mills Inc., Seattle; 
Anderson Construction Co. and Benson-Mon- 
tain, joint contractors, 

2000 tons, power house, Paducah, Ky., to 
Concrete Steel Co., New York. 

660 tons, Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., 
Eastlake, O., to United States Steel Supply 
Co., Cleveland. 

650 tons, Racine Ave. pumping station, ex- 
tension L, Chicago, to United States Steel 
Supply Co., fLhicago; FitzSimons & Connell 
Dredge & Dock Co., Chicago, contractor. 

600 tons, Cooper-George apartments, Spokane, 
Wash., to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 


Brandywine river 
Delaware; 


state bridge, 
New Castle county, 


Pennsylvania Rail- 
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the most intricate types— 
look to TITUSVILLE. 


 Guerxeelled 


PRODUCTION 
FACILITIES 


FORGINGS—from pounds to 
tons, to solve industry's most diffi- 
cult problems—with advanced 
engineering and master crafts- 
manship for more than fifty 
years. That's the record behind 
every TITUSVILLE FORGING. 
Let our engineers work with you 
on any forging problem. 





STRUTHERS WELLS 


Corporation 


TITUSVILLE FORGE DIVISION 


TITUSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Corp.,° Seattle; Henry George & Sons, Spo- 
kane, general contractor. 

500 tons, Electro Metallurgical Co., Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp., Marietta, O., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

385 tons, Chicago Housing Authority, site No. 
8, Chicago, to Bethlehem Steel Co.; S. N. 
Nielsen Co., Chicago, contractor. 

376 tons, Dr. Norman Beatty Hospital, West- 
ville, Ind., to United States Steel Supply 
Co., Chicago; 
Gary, Ind., contractor. 

315 tons, Beechmont levee, Cincinnati, to Pol- 
lak Steel Co., that city. 

314 tons, Central Junior High School, Rock 
Island, Ill., to Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis; 
Cc. H. Langman & Son, Rock Island, IIl., 

205 tons, municipal court and jail, Gary, Ind., 
to Olney J. Dean Steel Co., Chicago; John A. 
Adinolfi, East Chicago, Ind., contractor. 

200 tons, Crippled Children’s Hospital, Iowa 
City, Iowa, to Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis. 
contractor. 

200 tons, Shelby Mutual Insurance Bidg., 
Shelby, O., to Pollak Steel Co., Cincinnati. 
200 tons, project 540, Wayne county, Ohio, to 

Pollak Steel Co., Cincinnati. 


200 tons, project 519, Meigs and Athens 
counties, Ohio, to Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O. 

175 tons, Oakview School, Dayton, 0O., to 


Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 

150 tons, building, American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Co., Tiffin, O., to 
United States Steel Supply Co., Cleveland. 

140 tons, state highway project 492, Akron, O., 
to United States Steel Supply-Co., Cleveland. 

100 tons, annealing furnaces, Ford Motor Co., 
Dearborn, Mich., to United States Steel 
Supply Co., Cleveland. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


5000 tons, second unit Seattle traffic viaduct; 
Morrison-Knudsen Co. and Rumsey & Co., 
Seattle, joint low bidders, $3,691,400. 

1245 tons, regional office and clinic building 
No. 11, Veteran’s Administration, Chicago; 
bids in; Gust K. Newberg Construction Co., 
Chicago, low on general contract. 

1200 tons, United States Engineer, Cincinnati. 

1000 tons, Rosemont Plaza Apartments, Chi- 
cago; bids in. 

900 tons, mill addition, Northwestern Steel & 
Wire Co., Sterling, Ill. 

500 tons, furnishing and delivering, mat re- 
inforcement, East Hartford and Glaston- 
bury, Conn., expressway; bids in Hartford, 
Conn. . 

335 tons, sewage treatment plant, Saginaw, 
Mich. 

250 tons, warehouse, 
Co., Detroit. 

200 tons, state highway bridges, Lewis county, 
Washington; bids to Olympia, Feb. 6. 

200 tons, Albeni Falls, Idaho, dam project; 
bids to U. S. Engineer, Seattle, soon; plans 
out. 

192 tons, exchange building, Illinois Bell Tel- 
ephone Co., Blue Island, Ill. 

180 tons, state bridge, Brandywine river cross- 
ing, New Castle county, Delaware; bids Feb. 


United States Rubber 


170 tons, exchange building, Illinois Bell Tele- 
Phone Co., Arlington Heights, Ill. 

125 tons, administration building, Miliers Na- 
tional Insurance Co., Chicago; bids in. 


100 tons, York Township High School, Elm- 
hurst, IIl. 
100 tons, also steel pipe, trash racks, etc., 


Haskins Creek dam project, McMinnville, 
Oreg.; Miller & Strong, Eugene, Oreg., low 
$350,669. 

Unstated, 121-foot state highway bridge, Bon- 
ner county, Idaho; Sather & Sons, Yardley, 
Wash., low $83,089. 


PLATES... 
PLATES PLACED 


3000 tons, eight tanks, .Esso Refining Co., 
Baltimore, to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

100 tons plus, additional storage tanks, Port- 
land, Oreg., terminals of Shell Oil Co., to 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., Seattle. 


PLATES PENDING 
2500 tons, steel piling, second unit traffic via- 
duct, Seattle; general contract to Morrison- 
Knudsen Co. and Rumsey & Co., Seattle. 
250 tons, 48 and 64-inch steel pipe, Water 


Superior Construction Co., * 
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Metal Cleaning 


Which 
of your 
metal-cleaning jobs 
would you like 

to improve? 


Listed below are some of the 
operations discussed in Oakite’s 
new 44-page illustrated booklet 
on Metal Cleaning. Please check 
the list. Then let us show you how 
Oakite materials and methods 
can give you better production 
with greater economy. 





SRO MEALS HET a Bee eR REST SEES 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
34E Thames St., N. Y. 6, N.Y. 
Tell me (without obligation on my 
part) about Oakite methods and 
materials for the following jobs: 


O Tank cleaniog., 
(1 Machine cleaning 
oO Electrocleaning 








OO + Pickling 

C] +Pre-paint treatment 

(CO Paint stripping 

(. Steam- detergent cleaning 
oO Beery cleaning 

(0 Burnishins 

(] Rust preve n 


Send me a BREE copy of your 
= booklet “Sdmegood things to 


know about Met Cleaning” 


ke 
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Greater Tonnage 


Per Edge of Blade 


AMERICAN 
SHEAR KNIFE CO. 


HOMESTEAD - PENNSYLVANIA 
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Division, Metropolitan District Commission, 
Boston-Cambridge; Merritt-Chapman & Scott 
Corp., New York, low. 

100 tons plus, storage tanks, relocation project, 
Lookout Point, Oreg.; bids to U. S. Engi- 
neer, Portland, Oreg., Jan. 30. 

Unstated, 54 inch welded steel pipe for Quincy 
pumping plant, Columbia Basin project; bids 
to Bureau of Reclamation, Denver, Feb. 15. 

Unstated, $2 million Bow Lake water system 
expansion, involving 3160 feet 72 inch, 33,- 
443 feet 60 inch and 2200 feet 48 inch mains; 
bids to Seattle within 30 days, 


PHE .« 

CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 

1700 tons, 4 to 12-inch, Metropolitan District 
Commission, Hartford, Conn., to Warren 
Pipe & Foundry Co., Everett, Mass, 

100 tons, 10 to 4 inch for Pocatello, Idaho, 
and 6 inch stock for Tillamook, Oreg., to 
E. N. Hallgren Co., Seattle, for American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 
Unstated, 12 and 8 inch, and alternatives; bids 
to Montesano, Wash., Jan. 23. 


RAILS, CARS... 


RAILROAD CARS PLACED 


Bangor & Aroostook, 500 forty-ton refrigera- 
tor cars, to its own shops. 

Buffalo Creek, 1000 forty-foot 6-inch box cars, 
divided equally between American Car & 
Foundry Co., New York, and Pullman- 
Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 500 fifty-ton box 
cars, 300 going to its own shops in Dan- 
ville, Iil., and 200 to the American Car & 
Foundry Co., New York. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 1000 cars, compris- 
ing 700 fifty-ton twin hopper cars and 300 
seventy-ton triple hopper cars, to Pressed 
Steel Car Co., Chicago. 

Ford Motor Co., 120 seventy-ton mill type 
gondola cars, to Greenville Steel Car Co., 
Greenville, Pa. 

Louisville & Nashville, 5950 cars, including 
3000 fifty-ton hoppers, 2200 forty-foot fifty- 
ton box cars to Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. 
Co., Chicago; 450 pulp wood cars to own 
shops; 300 fifty-foot fifty-ton box cars to 
Pressed Steel Car Co., Chicago. 

Missouri Pacific, four planetarium-dome cars, 
to the Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. 

Southern Pacific, 1500 fifty-ton box cars, to 
its own shops. 

Texas & Pacific, one planetarium-dome car, 
to the Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, 

Union Pacific, 500 forty-ton stock cars and 
500 seventy-ton covered hopper cars, to its 
own shops, Omaha, Nebr. 


RAILROAD CARS PENDING 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 500 to 1000 
steel hopper cars; bids asked. 
Erie, 500 gondolas and 500 box cars; purchase 
authorized. 
Virginian, 300 fifty-ton box cars; bids asked. 


FERROALLOYS 


(Continued from page 105) 


4-6%, C 4-6%). Add 1.1c to high-carbon ferro- 
chrome prices. 

Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%.) Con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk, max. 0.03% C 
33.60c per Ib of contained Cr, 0.04% C 31.50c, 
0.06% C 30.50c, 0.10% C 30.00c, 0.15% C 
29.75c, 0.20% C 29.50c, 0.50% C 29.25c, 1% 
C 29.00c, 1.50% C 28.85c, 2% C 28.75c. Car- 
load packed add 1.1c, ton lot add 2.2c, less 
ton add 3.9c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Low-Carbon Ferrochrome, Nitrogen Bearing: 
Add 5c to 0.10% C low-carbon ferrochrome 
prices for approx. 0.75% N. add 5c for each 
0.25% of N above 0.75%. 

Foundry Ferrochrome, High Carbon: (Cr 62- 
66%, C 5-7%). Contract, c.l. 8 M x D, bulk, 
23.25c per Ib of contained Cr, c.l., packed 
24.15c, ton 25.50c, less ton 27.25c. Delivered 
Spot, add 0.25c. 

Foundry Ferrochrome, Low Carbon: (Cr 50- 
54%, Si 28-32%, C 1.25% max.) Contract. 
Carload, packed, 8 MxD, 16.35c per Ib of 
alloy; ton lot 17.2c; less ton lot, 18.4c, deliv- 
ered; spot, add 0.25c. 


NEW BUSINESS 





Low-Carbon Ferrochrome Silicon: (Cr 34.41%, 
Si 42-49%, C 0.05% max.) Contract, carload, 
lump, 4” x down and 2” x down, bulk, 21.75¢ 
per lb of contained chromium plus 12.4c per 
pound of contained silicon; 1” x down, bulk 
20.65c per pound of contained chromium plus 
11.50¢ per pound of contained silicon, F.o.b. 
plant; freight allowed to destination. 
Ferrochrome Silicon, No. 2: (Cr _ 36-39%, Si 
36-39%, Al 7-9%, C 0.05% max.) 21.75c per lb 
of contained silicon plus 12.4c per lb of con- 
tained silicon plus aluminum, 3” x down, de. 
livered. 

Chromium Metal: (Min. 97% Cr and 1% Fe). 
Contract carload, 1” x D; packed, max 0.50% 
C grade, $1.08 per Ib of contained chromium, 
ton lot $1.10, less ton $1.12. Delivered. Spot 
add 5c. 


Tungsten Alloys 
Ferrotungsten: (70-80%). Contract, 10,000 Ib 
or more, $3.25 per Ib of contained W; 
2000 Ib W to 10,000 lb W, $3.25; less than 
2000 Ib W, $3.47. Spot, add 2c. 
Tungsten Powder: (W 98.8% min.). Contract 
or spot, 1000 lb or more, $4.15 per Ib of con- 
tained W; less than 1000 lb W, $4.25. 


Silicon Alloys 


25-30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 20.00c per Ib of contained Si; packed 
21.40c; ton lot 22.50c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight mot exceeding St. Louis rate 
allowed. 

50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 12.40c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 14.0c, ton lot 15.45c, less ton 17.1c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.45c, 

Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max.) Add 1.3c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 
95% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 14.3c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 15.6c, ton lot 16.75c, less ton 18.0c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.8c. 

80-90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk 15.55c per lb of contained Si, carload 
packed 16.8c, ton lot 17.8c, less ton 18.95c. 
Delivered, Spot, add 0.25c. 

Low-Aluminum 85% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.) Add 0.7c to 85% ferrosilicon prices, 
90-95% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 17.5c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 18.7c, ton lot 19.65c, less ton 20.7c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Low-Aluminum 90-95% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.) Add 0.7c to 90-95% ferrosilicon prices, 
Silicon Metal: (Min. 97% Si and 1% max. 
Fe). C.l. lump, bulk, regular 20.0c per lb 
of Si, c.l. packed 21.2c, ton lot 22.1c, less ton 
23.1c. Add 1.5c for max, 0.10% calcium 
grade. Deduct 0.4c for max. 2% Fe grade 
analyzing min, 96% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe.) 
Contract, basis f.o.b, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 9.90c per Ib of alloy, 
ton lots packed 11.30c, 200 to 1999 Ib 11.65c, 
smaller lots 12.15c. 


Briquetted Alloys 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx. 3% Ib 
each and containing exactly 2 lb of Cr). Con- 
tract, carload, bulk, 14.50c per Ib of briquet, 
carload packed 15.2c, ton lot 16.0c, less ton 
16.9c. Delivered. Add 0.25 for notching. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 

Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx, 
3 Ib and containing exactly 2 Ib of Mn). 
Contract, carload, bulk 10.95c per Ib of 
briquet, c.l. packaged 11.75c, ton lot 12.55c, 
less ton 13.45c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c, 

Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3% lb and containing exactly 2 Ib of Mn and 
approx. % Ib of Si). Contract, c.l. bulk 
11.15c, per lb of briquet, c.l. packed 11.95c, 
ton lot 12.75c, less ton 13.65c. Delivered. Add 
0.25c for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap- 
prox. 5 lb and containing exactly 2 lb of Si) 
Contract, carload, bulk 6.95c per Ib of briquet, 
c.l, packed 7.75c, ton lot 8.55c, less ton 9.45c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

(Small size—weighing approx 2% lb and con- 
taining exactly 1 lb of Si). Carload, bulk 
7.1c, c.l. packed 7.9c, ton lot 8.7c, less 
Delivered, Add 0.25c for notching, 
small size only. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% Ib 
of Mo each) $1.14 per pound of Mo contained, 
f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


Calcium Alloys 


Calci Mi Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18% and Si 53-59%). Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 20.0c per Ib of alloy, carload 
packed 20.8c, ton lot 22.3c, less ton 23.3c. 
Delivered. Spot add 0.25c. 

Calcium.-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.50-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 19.0c 
per lb of alloy, carload packed 20.2c, ton 
— less ton 23.6c. Delivered, Spot add 
.25¢. 
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Titanium Alloys 


Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
3.5% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.) 
Contract, ton lots 2” x D. $1.50 per lb of 
contained Ti; less ton $1.55. (Ti 38-43%, Al 
8% max., si 4% max., C 0.10% max.) Ton 
lot $1.35, less ton $1.37, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight allowed to St. Louis, Spot, 
add 5c. 

Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%). Contract $177 per net ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to destina- 
tions east of Mississippi river and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. 

Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 
2-4.5%.) Contract, $195 per ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. 


Vanadium Alloys 
Ferrovanadium: Open-hearth Grade (Va 35- 


55%, Si 8-12% max., C 3-3.5% max.), Con- 
tract, any quantity, $3.10 per J of contained 
add 10c. 
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Va. Delivered, Spot, 
Grades (Va 35-55%, Si 2-3.5% “max., Cc 0.5- 
1% max.), $3.20. Primos and High Speed 
Grades (Va 35-55%, Si 1.50% max., C 0.20% 
max.) $3.30. 

Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1, $1 per Ib; 
No. 6, 68c; No. 79, 50c, freight allowed. 
Vanadium Oxide: Contract, less carload lots 
$1.28 per Ib contained V,0,, freight allowed. 
Spot, add 5c. 


Zirconium Alloys 


12-15% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 12-15%, Si 30- 
43%, Fe 40-45%, C 0.20% max.). Contract, 
c.l. lump, bulk 7.0c per Ib of alloy, c.l. 
packed 7.75c, ton lot 8.5c, less ton 9.35c, 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max.). Contract 
carload, lump, packed 20.25c per Ib of alloy 
ton lot 21c, less ton 22.25c. Freight allowed. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Boron Alloys 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min., Si 1.50% max., 
Al 0.50% max., C _ max.). Contract, 
100 Ib or more, 1” x $1.20 per Ib of al- 
loy. Less than 100 lb 731. 30. Delivered, spot, 
add 5c. F.o.b. Washington, Pa., prices 100 
Ib and over are as follows: Grade A (10- 
14% B) 75c per pound; Grade B (14-18% B) 
$1.20; Grade C (19% min. B) $1.50. 

Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si), $5.25 per 
Ib contained B, delivered to destination. 
Bortam: (B 1.5- a2*)- Ton lots, 45c per Ib; 
smaller lots, 50c per 1 

Carbortam: (B 1 to an contract, lump car- 
loads 9.50c per Ib, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium. 


Other Ferroalloys 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 56-60%, Si 8% max., 
C 0.4% max.). Contract, ton lot, 2” x D, 
$4.90 per lb of contained Cb, less ton $4.95. 
Delivered. Spot, add 10c. 

Ferrotantalum—Columbium: (Cb 40% approx., 
Ta 20% approx., and Cb and Ta 60% min., C 
0.30 max.) ton lots, 2” x D, $3.75 per Ib of 
= Cb plus Ta, delivered; less ton lots 


Sileaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-11%, Al 6-8%, 
Zr 3-5%, Ti 9-11%, B 0.55-0.75%). Carload 
packed, 1” x D, 45c per lb of alloy, ton lot 
47c, less ton 49c. Delivered. 

SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 
Fe 20% approx.). Contract,® carload, packed, 
%”" x 12 M, 17.5c per Ib of alloy, ton lots 
— less ton 19.5c, Delivered. Spot, add 
.25C, 


Graphidox No. 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti 9- 
11%). C.1. packed, 18c per lb of alloy; ton 
lots 19c; less ton lots 20.50c, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. Louis. 
V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%). C.1, packed, 15c per Ib of alloy; 
ton lots 16.50c; less ton lots 17.75c, f.o.b., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. 
Louis. 

Simanal: (Approx 20% each Si, Mn, Al; bal. 
Fe) Lump, carload, bulk 14.50c, packed 15.50c; 
ton lots, packed, 15.75c; less ton lots, packed, 
16.25c per lb of alloy, delivered to destination 
within United States. 

Ferrophosphorus: (23-25% based on 24%, P 
content with unitage of $3 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base); carloads, f.o.b. 
sellers’ works, Mt Pleasant, or Siglo, Tenn., 
$65 per gross ton. 

Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per Ib, con- 
tained Mo, f.o.b. Langeloth, $1.32; Washing- 
ton, Pa., furnace, any quantity $1. 13, 

Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per 1b, contained 
Mo., f.o.b. Langeloth $1.14, packed in bags 
containing 20 lb of molybdenum; Washington, 
Pa., 95.00c. 
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es Do you use Perforated Metal? 
PP y's If perforated metal is required for any of 
foescccecoce & your products, let Hendrick quote on fabri- 
cating it to your specifications. An unsur- 

000 80 808 passed stock of tools and dies, and ample 
IS plant facilities, enable Hendrick to give un- 
voeeceees act excelled service in furnishing perforated 





metal with any shape or size of openings, 
from any commercially rolled metal, in any 
desired gauge. Write for full information. 


HENDRICK 
Pateracdiect sewn, Manufacturing Company 





Miteo Oven Steel Flosring, SODUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 
“Shur-Site” Treads and 
Armorgrids Sales Offices In Principal Cities 
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This distinguished record rates an award of merit, particularly 
since it reflects the good relations we have enjoyed with our 
customers as well as the efficient service we have rendered. 
This backlog of experience is one of our major assets: we suggest 
that you consider it when you contemplate buying electric over- 
head traveling cranes, gantry cranes, steel derricks built to 
E specifications, structural steel, steel buildings and gray iron cast- 
me Wa alt ings. 
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BEDFORD FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
BEDFORD, INDIANA, JU. S. A. 


Engineers e Designers + Fabricators 


























































Heloful Guides To 


the selection of 
acid-alkali-solvent proof 


CONSTRUCTION 
MATERIALS 


CORROSION PROOF LININGS 


There is an Atlas Corrosion Proof Lining 
to solve every corrosion problem. Atlas 
Linings are based on many different 
plastics as well as natural and synthetic 
rubber. Installed at Atlas or customers 
plant. 





CORROSION PROOF CEMENTS 


» Each Atlas Corrosion Proof Cement has 
physical and chemical properties best -(-<% 
suited for specific applications. Consult @ 
Atlas Technical Service to insure usage of 
the most durable and economical cement. 





PROTECTIVE COATINGS 


Atlas offers a complete line of Corrosion > 
Proof Protective Coatings. The recommen- 
dations of a coating most suitable for 
customers application is a regular Atlas 
Service. 


CORROSION PROOF INDUSTRIAL FLOORS 


Composed of acid and alkali proof brick or 


tile and acid and alkali proof cement. The om or Une 






































PERFORATED METALS 


FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 
PERFORATIONS IN LIGHT SHEETS 
TO HEAVY PLATES 
ARCHITECTURAL GRILLES 
SEND FOR CATALOG NO. 35 


DIAMOND MFG. CO. 


BOX 32 WYOMING, PA. 



































METAL Spinning 
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mediate capacity avaliable. 


ROLAND TEINER Company, Inc. 


134 Tremont Street * Everett 49, Mass. 








facilities for sheet metal workiag 
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BROWNING ELECTRIC 
up to 125-TON CAPACITY 


WILLOUGHBY (Cleveland), OHIO 











VICTOR R. BROWNING & CO. NC 







TRAVELING CRANES AND HOISTS 

















Coanoss ON PROOF coal 











choice of materials involves a thorough WI 


study of conditions and materials being F 
handled. Our Engineering Department will 











be pleased to help without charge or 
obligation. 


Write for your copy ATLAS TECHNICAL SERVICE 
General Bulletin The services of our Engineering 

Department and Research Labora- 
MCC No. 1 tories are available without cost 


or obligation. 
‘Contains infor- 
mation on Atlas’ 


complete line of ATLAS TRADE NAMES 
Chemical Con- 

Struction Ma- ALKOR 5E ATLASTISEAL 
terials. Write to CARBO-KOREZ ZEROK 


ALKALOY 


14 Walnut St., VITREX 
AMPVAR 


Mertztown, Pa. ATLASTAVON 


THE ATLAS MINERAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


MERTZTOWN, PENNA, 
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irs EASY «s ABC 


* 


To reach the metalworking market. 
Just list the materials or machines 
you have for sale in the “Equip- 
ment—Materials’’ section and 
STEEL will do the rest. It is read 
weekly by specifiers and buyers 
in the plants which do more than 
92% of the metalworking indus- 
try's business. For rates and further 
details, write STEEL, Penton 
Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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Metalworking Briefs . . . 


CONSTRUCTION—ENTERPRISE—ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES 





California 
National Motor Bearing Co. Inc., Redwood City, Cailif., 
is constructing an addition to its plant and offices in that 
city. Construction is in' charge of Dinwiddie Construc- 
tion Co., San Francisco. 
California 
Southwest Welding & Mfg. Co., Alhambra, Calif—maker 
of refinery equipment, construction machinery and fabri- 
cator of pipe and other steel products—acquired part of 
the former Richmond shipyard No. 1 prefabricating 
plant on San Francisco bay and plans to begin a new op- 
eration there within 60 days. 
California 
Western Division, Irving Subway Grating Co., Long Is- 
land City, N. Y., purchased a building adjoining its pres- 
ent plant at 1819 Tenth St., Oakland, Calif., from Inde- 
pendent Iron Works. The company makes open steel 
flooring or grating, bridge decking and grilles, airfield 
landing mats, etc. 
‘ California 
Aerolab Development Co. Inc., Pasadena, Calif., moved 
to expanded facilities in Pasadena, Calif. The firm does 
research on aerophysics equipment and windtunnels. 
Connecticut 


Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, Conn., moved three of 
its branch offices to new locations: Charlotte branch of- 
fice and warehouse, 119 W. 29th St., Charlotte 6, N. C.; 
Chicago branch office and warehouse, 3334 W. Newport 
Ave., Chicago 18; Cincinnati sales office, 920 E. McMillen 


St., Cincinnati 6. 
Delaware 


Gail Iron Works Inc. filed a charter of incorporation 
with the secretary of state’s office, Dover, Del. Capital 
Trust Co. of Delaware, Dover, is serving as the prin- 
cipal office. 


Delaware 
Independent Aluminum Corp. was chartered by the sec- 
retary of state’s office, Dover, Del. Capital of the firm 
is listed at $100,000. Corporation Trust Co., Wilmington, 
Del., is serving as the principal office. 

Tllinois 
General Controls Co., Glendale, Calif., plans to build a 
factory and warehouse at Skokie, Ill. The company 
has asked for bids on construction. 

Illinois 
Sterling Bolt Co., Chicago, moved its warehouse and office 
facilities to 363-405 W. Erie St. The company will con- 
tinue to operate its manufacturing plant at 1228 W. 
Monroe St., that city. 

Illinois 
Chemco Products Co. Inc., Lyons, Ill., changed its name 
to Pelron Corp. Management, personnel and location re- 
main the same. The company makes industrial chemicals. 
Illinois 


Mall Tool Co., Crete, Ill., awarded the general contract 
for a $400,000 addition to its plant in that city to Allen 
Parker, Harvey, Il. 

Maryland 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. plans erection of a third 
plant in Baltimore. The plant will be erected on a site 
at the Friendship International Airport, subject to final 
approval by municipal officials. The $9 million plant 
will produce electronic airplane equipment. 

Maryland 
Gerotor-May Corp., Baltimore, manufacturer of domes- 
tic oil heating equipment, oil pumps and motors, etc., 
has acquired a building at 1500 Russell St., that city, 
as a branch plant. It will house its oil burner, sales and 
service departments. Space made available in its main 
plant through transfer of these departments will be 
equipped to augment production of its products. Edward 
E. Yaggy Jr. is president. 

Maryland 
Baltimore Aircoil Co. Inc., Baltimore, manufacturer of 
condensers for refrigeration and air conditioning equip- 
ment, is moving into larger quarters at 2519-2525 Penn- 
sylvania Ave. Its former plant at 709 W. Pratt St. 
will be retained for the manufacture of parts which are 
to be assembled at the new location. 

Maryland 
Cambridge Wire Cloth Co., Cambridge, Md., appointed 
these distributors for its line of gripper woven wire slings: 
Manufacturers Supply Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; James 
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The OWEN BUCKET Co. 


6012 Breakwater Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio a 
Branches: New York Philadelphia Chicago Berkeley, x 
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re. SILVERY 
” FIG IRON 


A Blast Furnace Product 
made from only Virgin Ores 


THE JACKSON IRON & STEEL CO. + JACKSON, OHIO 















THEORY AND PRACTICE By 
OF ROLLING STEEL .. ., Witheim Tafel 


312 Pages Covers every angle of the design, 
Price Postpaid construction and operation of the 
$4.50 steel rolling mill. 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Book Department, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, O. 











MODERN 
RE = ) METALWORKING 
ENGINEERING COMPANY MACHINES 


100 W. Fairview Carthage, Mo. 


COMPARE THESE FEATURES 


ye HYDRAULIC DRIVE 

ye STEPLESS SPEED VARIATION 
%& BALL BEARING MOUNTING 
%& ALL STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


%& ROTATING GROUND CON. 
NECTION 
% HAND OR POWER TILTING 


Model P-10—1000 Lbs. Capacity ' ys ~ 
Model P-25—2500 Lbs. Capacity nm 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 79 REED WELDING POSITIONER 
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Specify WHITEHEAD Stampings 


Suppliers to American industry for 46 years. 
WRITE FOR YOUR CATALOG! 


eS WHITEHEAD STAMPING. CO. 


1667 W. LAFAYETTE BLVD., DETROIT 16, MICH. 


EST. 1903 








Excellent facilities \ 
for nae and 


2525 E. Cumberland Street Philadelphia 25, Pa. | | 








na DIFFERENTIAL 


Oe = STEEL CAR CO., FINDLAY, OHIO 


Air Dump Cars, Mine Cars, 
ZA Locomotives, Lorries 
AXLESS Trains and 

Complete Haulage Systems 














THE BELMONT IRON WorKS 


STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS. & BRIDGES 


RIVETED—ARC WELDED Cable Address—Beliron 
Engineers—Fabricators—Erectors—Contractors—Exporters 
Shops—Philadelphia—Eddystone—Royersford 
Main Office: Phila. 46, Pa. 








New York Office—44 Whitehall St., N. Y. 4, N. Y. 








Complete line. Mechan- 


ical power presses 32 to 
500 tons. Since 1863. 
FERRACUTE MACHINE CO., Bridgeton, N. J. 
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of Rolling 


volumes. 





* « ROLL PASS DESIGN « « 


By Professor W. Trinks 


These two volumes and Supplement comprise a complete digest of informa- 
tion on theory and practice of rolling mill design, construction and opera- 
tion, etc., written by the leading authority. 


VOLUME ONE — Third Edition; 201 pages; 7 tables; 139 drawings; @ $5.00 Postpaid 
Contents: Classification and Strength of Rolls—Basic Principles Governing 
Entrance and Deformation—Various Principles Underlying the Process 


VOLUME TWO — Second Edition; 246 pages; 7 charts; 176 drawings; @ $6.00 Postpaid 
Contents: Rolling of Square or Nearly Square Sections—Rolls for Flat 
Sections—Rolls for Merchant Bar—Rolling of Shapes—Die Rolling—Roll 
Mill Torque—Rolling of Nonferrous Metals—Roll Passes for Seamless Tubes 


SUPPLEMENT — First Edition; 84 pages; 61 drawings; @ $1.50 Postpaid 
New material, available since publication of Volumes One and Two, is 
included in this supplement. Reference is made to pages in the two 


HAVE COPIES OF THESE BOOKS AVAILABLE WHEN YOU NEED THEM . . Order Today 
THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
1213 W. 3RD ST. 


(3% ADDITIONAL FOR ORDERS OELIVERED IN OHIO) 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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METALWORKING BRIEFS 


McGraw Inc., Richmond, Va.; Langley Co., Cambridge, 
Mass.; Engineering Equipment Co., Chicago; A. H. Virk- 
ler & Sons, Wissahickon, Philadelphia; Green-Penny Co., 
Los Angeles; Charles A. Templeton Inc., Waterbury, 
Conn.; Industrial Machinery Inc., New Orleans; Mate- 
rials Handling Equipment Inc., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Cen- 
tral Rubber & Supply Co., Indianapolis; Ferdon Equip- 
ment Co., Hillside, N. J. 
Maryland 
Washington Aluminum Co. Inc., Arbutus, Md., aluminum 
fabricator, is installing new equipment and doubling its 
present force to 100 workers. Defense orders are re- 
sponsible for the expansion. 
Maryland 
Hill-Chase Steel Co., Baltimore, purchased five acres of 
land in that city for the erection of a steel warehouse. 
Michigan 
Majestic Tool & Mfg. Co., Detroit, changed its name to 
Parker-Majestic Inc. 
Missouri 
Insulation & Wires Inc., St. Louis, is appointed an au- 
thorized distributor for General Electric insulating mate- 
rials, produced by the latter company’s chemical depart- 
ment, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Missouri 
Walsh Refractories Corp., St. Louis, changed the name of 
its high-burn Missouri super duty fire brick from Mulli- 
tex RB to Mullitex HB. 
New Jersey 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., con- 
tracted for construction of a plant at Deepwater Point, 
N. J. The plant will have an annual production capacity 
of about 50 million pounds of tetraethyl lead a year and 
will come into production by January, 1952. 
New Jersey 
Bennett Machinery Co. moved its headquarters to its 
plant and warehouse in Clifton, N. J. 
New York 
New Process Gear Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., acquired In- 
ternational Harvester Co.’s foundry in Auburn, N. Y., 
and the plant used by General Electric Co. in Syracuse 
during World War II. 
Ohio 


B. C. Ames Co., Waltham, Mass., appointed H. G. Collins 
Co. as its exclusive representative in the Cleveland area. 
The Collins firm will handle the complete Ames line of 
micrometer dial gages and indicators. 
Ohio 

Baker Industrial Truck Division, Baker-Raulang Co., 
Cleveland, appointed three new sales and service rep- 
resentatives. In the New York metropolitan area and 
northern New Jersey, Baker-Raulang N. Y. Corp. and 
the Material Handling Equipment Co. have combined 
into a new organization under the name of the latter. 
In central and northeastern New York state, Material 
Handling Co., Syracuse, N. Y., will handle all sales, service 
and engineering for Baker. The Houston branch of Dillon 
Scale & Equipment Co. Inc. will represent the com- 
pany in that area. 

Pennsylvania 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., will spend $3 million 
for the concentration of several supporting shops into 
one central building. . 

Pennsylvania 
Hamel Corp., Long Island City, N. Y., took a long term 
lease on the foundry building of Finch Mfg. Co., Scran- 
ton, Pa. Hamel Corp., a metal fabricating concern, is in- 
stalling machinery preparatory to beginning production 
in February. 

Pennsylvania 


American Chain & Cable Co. Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., 


leased a plant in Duryea, Pa., and will begin operations, 


there Mar, 1. 
Vermont 

Howe Scale Co., Rutland, Vt., opened branch offices at 
2524 Walnut St., Denver, with D. O. Ferris, manager; 
and at 2215 McKinney Ave., Houston, with H. K. Leonard, 
manager. 

British Columbia 
Powell River Paper Co., Powell River, B. C., plans a $11 
million expansion program which will increase its news- 
print output to 40,000 tons annually. Contracts involving 
$2 million have been awarded to date. Improvements 
proposed include an acid plant, sawmill and terminals 
rebuilding. 


January 29, 1951 











There’s a reason... .-89% of all 
popularly- priced Tool and Cutter 


Grinders soldare” Kwock-outo 







See why at your 
“K-O" distributor, or 
write for descriptive 

literature 








K. O. LEE CO. 


ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA 











“(Cleveland Steel Tool Co. 


* PUNCHES « DIES * CHISELS « RIVET SETS « 
| | IF IT’S RIVETED YOU KNOW IT’S SAFE 
ab 





WE FEATURE SPECIAL PUNCHES & DIES 
660 E. 82nd ST., CLEVELAND, O. 


25 TO &0 TON 
CAPACITY 


re OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE co ==> 
BUCYRUS, OHIO 


é INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
HEAT TREATMENT OF METALLURGICAL PRODUCTS 


By Albert Portevin 


Fundamental knowledge and essential principles of heat 
a ae and uader- 
standable manner. Research engineers, metallurgical 
students and steel plant metallurgists engaged in metal- 





VE CRANES 


GASOLINE e DIESEL 







LOCOMOTI 


Sy 











. 


pm yoo investigations and the heat treatment 
an 


non-ferrous metals will find this book of inesti- 


mable value. 
246 pages 4 tables 
69 illustrations Price $5.00 Postpaid 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Book Department, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, O. 
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EQUIPMENT--MATERIALS 


Ciiddddddidddddddddddddddddddddddiddddddddddidldsddédddddddddddddddddddddddddddbbdddddddhdbddhbddbddddbddhshsddd, 


x VIVSILETASS A SAAS ASS fh 


ALISETATSTAST ASSAD 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—FOR SALE 
STANDARD GAUGE FREIGHT CARS 


Hoppers, Twin, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Cross Dump 
Hoppers, Triple, All-Steel, 70-Ton, Cross Dump 
Ore Hopper, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Center Dump 





Box, Single Sheathed, 40 & 50-Ton 
Flats, 50-Ton and 70-Ton 

Gondolas, C ite, 50-Ton and 70-Ton 
Gondolas, Composite, 50-Ton, Low Side, Drop End Tank, 8,000-Gallon, Class I! 
Hoppers, Covered, All-Steel, 50-Ton & 70-Ton Tank, 10,000-Gallon, Class III 


STANDARD GAUGE DUMP CARS 


End Dump, 20-Yd., 50-Ton, Drop Door 
End Dump, 10-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door Side Dump, 20-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door 
Side Dump, 16-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door Side Dump, 30-Yd., 50-Ton, Lift Door 


STANDARD GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES 


One 50-Ton H. K. Porter, Type 0-4-0, Oil-Fired, Steam, Built 1942 33-Ton Gasoline 
Gasoline—10-Ton to 25-Ton Gasoline-Electric—35-Ton 
Diesel-Mechanical—8-Ton to 30-Ton Propane-Electric—70-Ton 
General Electric Diesel-Electric 
44-Ton, 380 H.P., 4 Traction Motors 
Send us your inquiries We Buy Freight Cars for Dismantling 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
General Office New York Office 
13462 S. Brainard Ave. 50-D Church Street 
Chicago 33, Illinois New York 7, N. Y. 
Phone: BAyport 1-3456 Phone: BEekman 3-8230 


"ANYTHING Containing IRON or STEEL" 


CONVEYERS 


Since 1905. Engineers and m 
ers of Conveyers and Conveye 
for the Metal-working Industries. 

Three modern plants 
fices in All Principal Cities. 
Engineering Sales Office near you. 


My 


; 
LA 








45-Ton, 300 H.P., 2 Traction Motors 
Send us your offerings 


STORAGE TANKS 
6,000 Gallon 
8,000 Gallon 

10,000 Gallon 


REPAIR PARTS 
"For 

All Types of 
Freight Cars 
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Prime Material in Original mill bexes. 

250,000 ft.— .138” O. D. x .022 Wall 
NE 8630 in 14 ft. random mill lengths. 
441,000 ft.— .274” ©. D. x .006 Wall 
SAE 1015. Random 10 ft. mill lengths. 
26,340 ft.— .298” O. D. x .008 Wall 
SAE 1015. Random 10 ft. mill lengths. 

—REDUCED BELOW COST— 


Dept. B2 
DEPENDABLE SALES CORP. 


315 Gold Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Tel.—MAin 4-8437-8-9 


2 


750 GROSS TONS 
STEEL LANDING MAT 


Pierced Plank Type 
10’ by 15°—10 gauge 
Approx. 68 pounds per piece 
Bundled for Export 
AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY 


DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
9265 E. Marginal Way 
Seattie 8, Wash. 


MATH EWS co NVEYE R ele 





PORT HOPE 








STD. C. |. FLGD. FIGS. FOR SALE 
at 50% off list 

1—8” Tee 1—8” Ell 

15—6” Tees 12—6” Ells 


VSLLLLLILLILLLLLL LL SE LLL LLL LL LLL LLL LLL T LLL LLL TLS TS S19 3—12” Ells 2—5” Ells 


35—10” Ells 3—4” Ells 
3—3” Ells 


Located N. Y. Metropolitan Area 
Write Box 232, 


Straight Sid 
1—#304 BLISS PRESS V-Belt Dr. Str. Side 1942. ( 
“aoe BLISS PRESS 90 Ton 0.B, “C” 


<7 Ton ney Dieing Press 1%” Str. Dbl. Rd. « 


Fd. Scr. Cutter. 
I—HENDEY 20” Crank SHAPER Rap. Trav. M.D, 
2—Wthy. Farrel Coin. Mes ad 125 Ton Cap. 


STEELSHEETS, STRIP. BAR, WIRE, MACHINERY ; 
SEABOARD STEEL CO., INC. New Haven, Conn, 


i— Fie e'.. PRESS V- _m Drive Dbl. Ri 
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MILLS, ly hg he 66”-72” 
R, Centerless N Cin. 


PEXTO POWER SQ. SHEAR 


Cap. 10’ x 10 Gauge 





Age 1943 wom Like New 
Extra set of blades, all guards 
7% H.P. Motor 3/60/220-440 
& controls 
V-Belt Drive—Weight 12,000 
Ibs. 
Spot Delivery 


KINGS COUNTY MACHINERY EXCHANGE 





STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, 0. 











408 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
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ROLLING MILLS 
and EQUIPMENT 


FRANK B. FOSTER, INC. 
2217 OLIVER BLDG PITTSBURGH 22. PA 


Addre FOSTER Pit = 


w Cut : 
ST PENN. MACHINERY co. ; 
1210 House Bldg. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. - 











NOW IS THE TIME 


To dispose of your surplus equipment. 
Use an advertisement in this section to” 
tell our thousands of readers what you” 
have to offer. Write STEEL, Penton Bldg. 
Cleveland 13, O. 
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